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Don’t bother your head about getting 
up. Leave it to Big Ben. 


You ought to go to sleep at night with 
a clear brain—untroubled and clear from 
getting up worries. You men, if you are 
up to date workers, work with your 
brains as well as with your hands. Such 
a little thing as © deciding to get up at a 
certain time inthe morning’’ and seeping it 
on your mind often spoilsa needed night’s 
rest and makes a bad “‘next day.’’ Try 
Big Ben on your dresser for one week. 
He makes getting up so easy that the 
whole day is better. 

Big Ben is not the usual alarm. He’s 
a timekeeper; a good, all-purpose clock 


Sold by Jewelers 
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Don’t set your mind—set Big Ben 


for every day and all day use and for 
years of service. 

He stands seven inches tall. He wears 
a coat of triple-nickel plated steel. He 
rings with one long loud ring for 5 min- 
utes straight, or for 10 minutes at inter- 
vals of 30 seconds unless you shut him off. 

His big, bold figures and hands are 
easy to read in the dim morning light, his 
large strong keys are easy to wind. His 
price, $2.50, is easy to pay because his 
advantages are so easy to see. See them at 
your jeweler. 

16,000 jewelers have already adopted him. If 
you cannot find him at yours’, a money order 


addressed to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you express charges prepaid. 
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Three Dollars in Canada. 
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Special Offer of Ladies’ 
PANAMA HA 
$15 Quality for $5—Express Prepaid 


BELATED shipment is alone responsible for this very unusual under- 
A price offer. Pure ivory white Panama of very fine texture, hand-woven by 
the best native hat weavers, to Vantine’s order, of specially selected material, 
each strand being bleached before woven. Wide rims—may be shaped to suit 
wearer. Extreme width of hat 21 inches. Height, 44 inches. Untrimmed. The 
reputation of Vantine’s is back of every hat. These hats will be fashionable through- 
out the coming season. Their purchase at this price is an investment. Supply is 
limited—an immediate order will be necessary. If not satisfied that it is a $15 hat, 
return it at Vantine’s expense and receive return of money. 
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And then every muscle in his body grew tense, and his blood leaped. It was //s 
cry —the wolf-« ry. 
From James Oliver Curwood’s great wolf-dog Story 
“A HATER OF MEN” 
(See page d/5) 
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—S|LOWLY, as the summer ad- 
vanced, the black steel frame- 
work of the Hotel Porcellian 
was clothed in white, and the 
luxurious hostelry promised to the city 
by the passionate press-agents of East- 
ern enterprise neared completion. As the 
people of the Middle West capital hur- 
ried about their daily quest for the elu- 
sive dollar, they glanced often and with 
awe at the unfinished structure. Soon 
such of their number as could afford 
it would sport there with the filet mi- 
gnon in the shade of the rubber trees. 
Soon visitors (who could afford it) 
would linger grandly in their midst on 
the European plan. 

Senator Duncombe, pausing one morn- 
ing in August at the cigar store of Buck 
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O’Neill for his matutinal Havana, was 
moved to ‘“‘view with alarm” the great 
stone hotel that was rising across the 
square from Buck’s modest stand. 

“We're going the way that Babylon 
went,” he said pompously. 

“Which way is that?” asked O’Neill, 
who had not read of Babylon in the pink 
sporting extras. 

“The way of vanity, and finger bowls, 
and pride,” explained the Senator. “The 
way that ends in a howling smash up.” 

“Oh, maybe not,” said O’Neill, hope- 
fully. 

The Senator removed his _broad- 
brimmed black hat. It was an impressive 
ceremony, for the rough old felt was 
the somber crown of his statesmanship. 
For years he had never been seen with- 
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out it; from end to end of the state it 
known and loved. It was _pictur- 
esque, symbolic; it suggested solidity, 
bulk, brains. It proclaimed almost audi- 
bly that the man underneath combined 
the deliberative power of Henry Clay 
with the fiery eloquence of Daniel Web- 
laid the famous hat on the 
show-case, while Buck O'Neill 
wide-eyed, expecting the glass to crash 
beneath so much dignity and weight. 
“T don’t hold with these new-fangled 
notions.” And Senator Duncombe 
applied a handkerchief to his perspiring, 
noble brow. “They may be all right in 
the effete East, but out here among the 
plain people they’re a downright insult. 
I’ve et for nearly sixty years without 
any Merry Widow waltz keeping time 
for me, and I reckon I could go on 
doing it. And if a man can do more ef- 
fective work with a knife, why in thun- 
should he be made to use a 


Was 


ster. He 
ste od 


now 


deration 
fork ?” 

“That’s what I say,” put in Buck, 
admiringly, ‘but my wife—oh, well, she 
reads the magazines. I suppose I'll have 
to take her to dinner at this hotel when 
it’s finished, and it’ll mean a lot of 
changes in our way of living at home.” 

The Senator smiled, and restored the 
symbol of his statesmanship to his bald 
head. 

“Bands playing, and ‘we monsteur’ 
waiters, and decadent pictures on the 
walls, and a menu no American 
can read,” he remarked. “It’s Babylon 
all over again, Buck. And it means a 


good 


smash-up unless we call a halt soon. 

I’m for plain people and plain ways.” 
He paid grandly for his smoke, and 

pursued his sleek, oily way up the street. 


As he did so he glanced with interest 
at the new Hotel Porcellian. There was 
also anticipation in his glance. For the 
painted splendors of Babylon did not, 
as a matter of strict fact, fill him with 
the horror he described. Squab, and 
capon, and sauce Bernaise, and an or- 
behind the palms, had _ been 
known to soothe his versatile soul in 
democratic corners of the land. 
However, he was not sorry he had im- 
pressed on Buck O'Neill his scorn for 
fol-der-rol. The question of his 
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return to the Senate would soon be 
raised, and Buck was an influential mem- 
ber of the state legislature. 


January saw the last workman hur- 
ried from the Hotel Porcellian, and the 
first bell-boy installed. Amid roses and 
music that brought smiles to the lips of 
women, and half-page advertisements 
that similarly affected newspaper men, 
the hostelry’s doors were thrown open. 

Other things, too, January brought: 
among them the surprise of Senator 
Duncombe’s eventful life. For several 
years the children of progress in the 
state had waged war on his grim stand- 
pat-ism. He had laughed merrily at their 
efforts; as he waved the impressive hat 
up and down the countryside, he had 
heaped ridicule upon them. Now the 
legislature had met, and his insurgent 
opponent, Seaton, had shown remarkable 
strength. Instead of being triumphantly 
returned to Washington, Senator Dun- 
combe found both houses dead-locked. 

In the midst of this unexpected com- 
plication, the Senator was invited to in- 
vestigate the new Hotel Porcellian’s 
manifold comforts. He did so. “Just to 
see how far this craze for luxury has 
gone in our fair city,” he explained. 

He found that the craze had gone far. 
Not without secret admiration, he stood 
amid magnificent furnishings in the 
shade of the sheltering palm; he held 
his breath amid the glories of the “show”’ 
suites; he stumbled clumsily through a 
dainty tea rcom, expressing meanwhile a 
deep scorn for oolong. He was shown 
the workings of the cigar humidor; he 
peered with interest into the wine cellar. 

And, not the least of these splendors, 
he saw, stancing just outside the door 
of the main dining-rocm beside a series 
of polished shelves bearing hats, the 
gratifying apparition of Miss Myra 
Pearson. 

Senator Duncombe looked, and _ his 
keen old eyes opened wide. Miss Pearson 
had that effect on eyes. She herself had 
a pair gray, cool, deep, able to read a 
heart or a hat-check the length of the 
corridor. She had a complexion sug- 
gesting the complexion of Eve, which 
bloomed before the cosmetic and the 











corset, the steam radiator and the choco- 
late cream. And she had wavy hair, of 
brown. Hair that waves without the aid 
of wind, electric fan, or curling iron is 
pleasing to man. Miss Pearson’s did that. 

She had appeared before the manager 
of the Porcellian on a cold, rainy, morn- 
ing, when annoying details had made 
him churlish, She had asked for work. 

“Nothing doing,’ snarled the man- 
ager. Then, fortunately, he looked up. 
“What sort of work?” he asked, melting. 

“T don’t know,” she answered frank- 
ly. 

“T do,” replied the manager, who un- 
derstood his business. He put her at the 
door of the main dining-room. 

The shrewdness of the manager’s plan 
was proved by the action of Senator 
Duncombe. He had fully intended, after 
inspecting the glories of the new hotel, 
to go elsewhere for his dinner. But as 
Myra Pearson’s calm, even gaze met his, 
without a moment’s hesitation he put the 
huge black hat, famous through the 
state, into her slim hands. In return he 
received a check—and a smile that en- 
titled him to leave all his political wor- 
ries for the time being with the hat. He 
disappeared through the dining-room 
door, and so passes temporarily from the 
lime-light of this story. In that lime- 
light Myra Pearson shall take his place. 

Day after day, week after week, as the 
winter passed, Miss Pearson stood apart 
from the gaiety of the dining-room, in 
the company of men’s hats. It was a new 
experience for her; she had _ never 
worked before. Life had previously 
meant just her quiet home, the romance 
of the printed page, the church social, 
her mother’s tired chatter. Now she had 
stepped out among the people of the 
great world; many of them laid their 
headgear metaphorically at her feet. She 
was the handmaiden of luxury. At home 
in her little room of nights she dreamed 
constantly of—hats. 

Women and men alike put articles of 
apparel in her keeping, and often her 
fingers caressed the gay plumage of her 
sisters. But it was man and his hat that 
most concerned her. For she was young, 
eager-eyed, romantic, and man was the 
great experience. 











She came to know hats thoroughly. 
The shining tile of the bishop, the rake, 
or the butterfly ; the pearl-gray or brown 
derby of the sporting man; the giddy 
cap or flippant felt of the college youth ; 
the decorous dark derby of business ; the 
affected novelty of the acter; the pom- 
pous sombrero of the politician—all 
these passed through her hands. She sat 
alone with them in the shadows outside 
the dining-room, while there drifted out 
to her the tinkle of a union orchestra, the 
silvery laughter of women, the popping 
of noisy corks. 

And, in three months, she had made 
fair progress in knowing the men beneath 
the hats. Certain styles spoke to her of 
cupidity and greed, others of a taste for 
trifling; here and there one seemed to 
indicate manliness and truth. Once, 
when she took a jaunty brown derby 
from a man, he smiled and asked her 
the hour of her leaving the hotel. 

“We might take in a show some- 
where,” he said when she told him. “I 
suppose there isn’t anything in town but 
ancient vaudeville. And then a supper 
afterward. What do you say, little one?” 

Miss Pearson turnéd her cool eyes 
upon him. They saw and appraised the 
rainbow necktie, the exaggerated stick- 
pin, the sleek black hair, the unpleasant 
hint in the green eyes. They were 
dropped to the brown derby. Miss Pear- 
son disliked brown derbies by instinct. 

“No, I’m sorry,” she said in a low 
voice. “I can’t accept. Thank you just 
the same.” One must be polite to guests. 

The man laughed lightly and passed 
into the dining-room. After he had gone 
Miss Pearson gazed steadily at the der- 
by. She inwardly raged that a man who 
could wear it had looked with favor 
upon her. 

When he of the rainbow tie returned, 
he was inclined to be facetious. 

“Well, Lady of the Hats,” he sneered, 
“what’s the matter. Don’t my derby 
catch your fancy? Waiting for an im- 
ported tile from London, I suppose? Or 
something chic and Alpine ?” 

Yes, he had spoken the truth—she 
knew it. She was waiting—waiting for 
a hat. Waiting for the hat that could 
make her happy for life—the hat of her 
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“ At the Porcellian!” laughed Buck. “Say. 
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dreams. What hat? She did not know. 
The whole affair was clouded in mists. 
But she knew that the hat would come, 
the hat that was meant for her, and that 
she would recognize itS coming. 

An odd view of the great experience 
was this, but men had come to mean to 
Myra Pearson nothing but hats. Hence- 
forth, in the moments when she sat alone 
by her hat-stand, she listened no longer 
to the light opera airs that drifted out 
from the dining-room, to the popping 
of corks on the Middle West’s wine. 
Instead, she gazed at the hats in her 
keeping, and mused on the one of many. 
What would it be like when it came? 

And, more important, how should she 
make known to the wearer of the one 
hat the fact that life held only him for 
her? Other girls, by the grace of social 
equality, might by smile and glance and 
blush indicate preferences. But she— 
she was only a machine that cared for 
hats. How could she make it known, 
when the one hat came, that she was 
flesh and blood, and had a heart—a 
heart that could recognize its mate. 

So, not knowing how she was to act 
when the time came, but hoping, fearing, 
dreaming, she waited. 





April came, and the legislature still 
writhed in the agony of deadlock. Sena- 
tor Duncombe grew a little flabbier, a 
little less genial, beneath the celebrated 
hat. Rumors blossomed with the spring. 
One had it that Buck O’Neill and his 
crowd would desert him. Amid the smoke 
of battle in his cigar shop, Buck assured 
the Senator that the story was false. 
The old man gave often into Miss Pear- 
son’s keeping the hat of black; amid 
the splendors of a new Babylon he liked 
to forget the state’s ingratitude. 

April was half gone; still the pro- 
cession of men and hats*swept by Myra 
Pearson. Now and then an unusual bit 
of male head-gear caused her heart to 
beat faster for the moment. But always 
it developed this was not the one. Bish- 
ops. rakes, butterflies, drummers, college 
boys, actors, politicians and business men 
passed by on the other side. 

And then. one fine evening in April, 


THE hat came. 


She knew its identity the moment her 
hand touched it, and she trembled slight- 
ly as she found a place for it on the 
shelf. Scarcely did she look at the owner 
—then. But when all was again quiet in 
her corner—though not in her heart— 
she studied the hat. 

It belonged in no category. It was a 
soft, melting brown felt—and how she 
hated brown! But this was quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary brown. Though 
she did not know it, it was exactly the 
fascinating shade of her own wavy hair. 
It would have been 4n Alpine hat, she 
decided, had not Alpine hats become 
common and cheap. The rim tipped al- 
most imperceptibly in front and behind ; 
the front was crushed in as none but a 
thoroughbred would dare crush it. And 
it was wound with a strange band of 
cloth that was no one color, but many. 

Myra Pearson spent the time during 
dinner in an exultant dream. She lin- 
gered near the hat, now and again touch- 
ing it tenderly with her shapely hand. 
The.man who could wear this was, she 
felt sure, the man who could have and 
hold her heart. But how could she let 
him know? 

In two hours he returned and gravely 
presented his check. Miss Pearson 
flushed, and the color in her pure cheek 
would have caught the eye even of an 
artist. It caught that of this young man; 
he looked long and earnestly. One hand 
was in his pocket; the girl at the hat- 
stand heard the rattle of silver. But he 
withdrew the hand—empty. 

“T—er—thank you,” he remarked, and 
his own cheek flushed slightly. 

At that moment Senator Duncombe 
stalked grandly from the dining-room, 
searching through the pockets on the 
extensive area of his stomach for his 
check. He smiled at the young man. 

“Hello, Bob. How are you?” he said. 
“I heard you’d got back from your 
course of Eastern frilis. Going to prac- 
tice here ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied the owner of the 
one hat. He seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed. ‘‘I suppose you know, Senator, 
that I’m working to defeat you.” 

The old man laughed sonorously. 

“Go as far as you like, Bob,” he said. 


























“T know all about it. Insurgency, and 
the rule of the people, and smash the 
bosses. You’re young, and foolish. Have 
your fling—you don’t bother me any. 
And the son of my old law partner is 
my friend, whichever side of the politi- 
cal fence he’s on. Come up to the house 
and see us whenever you get time.” 

He settled the big hat on his head, 
and looked so austere, and thoughtful, 
and important under it, that even his 
youthful opponent stared. The two 
went away together, and left Miss Pear- 
son palpitating by the hat-stand. Un- 
fortunately, she could not hear the con- 
versation between them. 

“Notice that girl, Senator?” 

“Which girl?” 

“The one at the 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Pretty enough.” 

“She’s a wonder. I tell you, Senator, 
the Middle West girls make all the rest 
of ’em look like the pictures of beauti- 
ful heiresses the newspapers print. They 
win in a walk. And their sweetness isn’t 
the kind you can buy in a drug store, 
like the Broadway article. Funny thing 
—I couldn’t tip that girl. I tried to, 
but I couldn't.” 


hat-stand. Rather 


“What was the matter,” asked the 
Senator, “—didn’t you have = any 
change?” 

“It wasn’t that,” smiled the young 


man. “I just couldn’t do it.” 

Still palpitating, Miss Pearson stood 
by her hat-stand. The hat of her dreams 
had come. Oh, most assuredly, this was 
the one. But with it had come the great 
problem—how she should ever be able to 
appear to its owner in some other role 
than that of a machine that took care of 
his hat while he dined? 

That night, in the family sitting 
room, she startled her father by making 
inquiries about the political situation. 

“Senator Duncombe,” he said, “is a 
great statesman—you can tell it by look- 
ing at him. He stands for the common 
people, against the greed of Big Busi- 
ness. I know he does—he told me so him- 
self. These insurgents are just sore be- 
cause they aint in power. They’d be as 
bad as the worst if they was. The Sen- 
ator told me that, too.” 
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Mr. Pearson looked sternly about him, 
as one who would call his family’s at- 
tention to the fact that he frequently 
conversed with the great. 

“Did the Senator have a law partner 
once?’ asked Miss Pearson, haltingly. 
“With a son—did he have a law part- 
ner with a son?” 

“He and old Bob Norris,” her father 
returned, “used to have an office togeth- 
er. Norris is dead now. I hear his son’s 
back from tbe East and is working 
against the Senator. They get fool no- 
tions.in the East. What do you want to 
know for?” 

“Because,”’ answered Miss Pearson. 

In the days that followed she turned 
to the newspapers for information. From 
one she learned that Senator Duncombe 
was saint-like, kindly, capable, the inno- 
cent victim of black demagogues. From 
the other side she gathered that he mosi 
resembled Satan, that his pockets were 
lined with ill-gotten gains, and that his 
fingers itched for more. She was puzzled, 
but she clung to the second paper. For 
in this she read occasionally of Robert 
Norris. 

Two nights after his first appearance 
there, Norris came again to the Hotel 
Porcellian. With him was a man whom 
Miss Pearson recognized from pictures 
in the paper as Seaton, Duncombe’s 
opponent in the Senatorial race. She 
took the hat that had fascinated her, and 
received its owner’s kindly smile and 
“thank you.” As the two entered the 
dining-room, there ensued a conversa- 
tion: 

“Notice that girl, Seaton?” 

“Which girl?” 

“The at the 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Why—er—yes.’ 

“She’s a corker. I tell you, Seaton, 
these Middle West girls make all the 
rest of ’em look like the pictures of 
beautiful heiresses you see in the news- 
papers. They win in a walk. And their 
sweetness isn’t the kind you can buy in 
a drug store, like the Broadway article. 
Funny thing—I couldn’t tip that girl 
the other night. I tried to,- but I 
couldn’t.” 

“What was the matter? Broke?” 


’ 


one hat-stand. Rather 
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“Oh, go to the devil.” 

“The Senate,” smiled Seaton, “is what 
I am aiming for.” 

Again and again Robert Norris gave 
into Miss Pearson’s keeping his distinc- 
tive hat, and they smiled into one anoth- 
er’s eyes. One black night he came with 
a woman—a tall, haughty, fair beauty 
who left with the girl at the hat-stand a 
languorous silk wrap. Miss Pearson felt 
that she could tear the wrap into shreds. 

When the pair reappeared and Norris, 
with grave courtesy, draped the filmy 
wrap about the girl’s shoulders, Myra 
Pearson stood mute in agony. They went 
away, and Norris remarked, very, very 
nonchalantly : 

“Rather pretty 

“Which girl?” 

“The one at the hat-stand. 
you Middle Western—” 

“T never notice servants”—chillingly. 

Mr. Norris’ ardor cooled, and he kept 
his well-known sentiments on Middle 
Western beauty to himself. 

[wo nights later Senator Duncombe, 
with a tired gesture, again resigned his 
notable hat to her care. Ten minutes 
more and Norris and Seaton appeared. 
As they stood waiting for Miss Pearson 
to select their checks she heard Norris 
toward the Senator’s 


girl, Martha.” 


I tell you, 


say, with a nod 
broad-brimmed felt: 

““There’s Duncombe’s old war hat. It’s 
got him more vetes than all his hypocrit 
ical eloquence and his oily lies. I really 
believe it’s the secret of his hold on the 
people.” 

“No doubt about it,’”’ laughed Seaton. 
“Tf it wasn’t for the hat, I think we 
could beat him. But—he knows the 
game, and he’ll never lose his crown if 
he can help it.” 

They went from Miss Pearson’s pres- 
ence, leaving her to her thoughts. These 
were many and startling. Those light 
words spoken in jest she took in deadly 
seriousness. “If it wasn’t for the hat—” 
Why not? 

She looked at the check on Norris’ 
hat, and that on the Senator’s. They 
were 267 and 276. In the confusion and 
rattle of departing diners, might not 
her first mistake occur? 

Was this not a way, after all, in which 
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she might serve the man she felt was in- 
tended for her? Perhaps, in the tangle 
of events following—and even if that 
didn’t happen, she would at least have 
helped him in his work. 

The Senator always dined long and 
enthusiastically. Norris and Seaton were 
the first to leave the dining-room. When 
the former handed her his check, 
turned quickly. Her heart beat wildly; 
her cheeks burned; her hands trembled. 
Resolutely she put into his hand Sen- 
ator Duncombe’s celebrated hat. 

Norris was so busy reveling in the 
glory of her eyes that he had turned to 
leave before he realized that the hat in 
his hand was not his. He started violent- 
ly. For a long moment he gazed at the 
old black felt. Then he smiled delight- 
edly at Seaton, and the two hurried out. 

Miss Pearson leaned weakly against 
her hat-stand and waited for the storm 
she knew. was headed her way, barom- 
eters to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed. Then 
Senator Duncombe came in ruddy geni- 
ality from the dining-room. Again he 
pursued the elusive check across the area 
of his stomach. When he had captured 
it, Miss Pearson took it from his flabby 
hand, and calmly handed him the some- 
what flippant hat of Norris in exchange. 

“What’s this?’ remarked the Senator, 
smiling. ‘This isn’t my hat.” 

Miss Pearson looked him in the eyes. 

“Not yours,” and her voice 
put the union orchestra to shame. “Oh, 
I’m sorry—I’m afraid there has been 
some mistake.” She examined the 
shelves. “I remember yours is a 
big black felt, isn’t it? I’m very sorry.” 

“A mistake,” cried the Senator. 

“I’m afraid,” she went on, “I 
given your hat to the wrong man.” 

Senator Duncombe stared dully at the 
giddy near-Alpine affair in his hand. 

“But—I can’t wear this thing,” he 
said pitifully. 

‘The man who has yours will surely 
bring it back,” she told him, “as soon 
as he sees his mistake.” 

“His mistake,” bellowed the old man. 
“Yours, you mean. You're a stupid girl. 
I can’t go down the street with this play- 
ful burlesque on my head. I can’t do it, 


she 


she said, 


now— 


have 
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I tell you.” He looked at the shelves. ed something far different than the plain 
“Why should you give me this one?” people and their ways. He had sug- 
“It belongs to the man who has _ gested the popping of corks, a menu in 


yours,” she said. “I remember I gave French, the fork of propriety—gout. 


it to—Mr. Norris. The checks were so “At the Porcellian, Senator,” laughed 
much alike. I’m sorry—” O'Neill. “Say, we're going the way 
“Bob Norris,” cried the Senator. “I’ll Babylon went—going it fast, with little 
find him.” Alpine hats on our heads.” 
He clapped the pert brown felt on This was not a good sign. Never be- 


his head, and Miss Pearson very nearly fore had Buck O’Neill shown anything 
laughed outright at the transformation but the deepest respect in addressing the 
it worked. Well as it had suited the thin, Senator. Other jests and gibes flew about. 
dark, handsome face of Norris, it was Senator Duncombe, leaving unmen- 
never built and sent into the world to tioned the matter he had come to attend 
perch above the pomp and bulk and to—the question of Buck’s loyalty to 
ceremony of a senator. Duncombe was _ him in the last days of the session—de- 
no longer the austere statesman, but a_ parted in a towering rage. 


giddy rake of the boulevards—old Myra Pearson, still hot-cheeked and 
enough to know better. thrilled by what she had done, read next 


He hurried away, and Miss Pearson day in the evening papers of an unex- 
caught glimpses of him in full flight pected occurrence in the legislature. As 
through the palms. She saw men turn the weary vote on the senatorial question 
and burst into laughter as he passed. was taken again, Buck O’Neill and two 

He went out into the street, the flip- of his friends electrified the House by 
pant hat perched saucily on his august deserting the cause of Duncombe and 
head. The crowds stared, and grinned. voting for his opponent. The deadlock 
He took off the hat and carried it. They was broken, and Seaton was elected. 
stared still more. He put it back in Long over her paper Miss Pearson 
place. It seemed that everyone he had pondered. Was this, she wondered, the 
known in his long life was abroad to outcome of her impulsive “mistake?” 
enjoy a laugh at his expense—everyone, And how would the matter end? 
that is, but young Bob Norris. It ended that same evening. Norris 

Madly he searched for Norris. He entered the Porcellian gaily, the broad- 
visited club, house, office. It was all in rimmed hat of the fallen statesman on 
vain; the earth seemed to have swal- his nead. He came up to the hat-stand 
lowed the young man. At nine o’clock and smiled pleasantly into the eyes of 
he had an appointment with Buck which he so heartily approved. 

O’Neill and certain other politicians at “Last night,” he said, “there was a 
the cigar store. The hour struck, and _ slight—error. I went away wearing Sen- 
reluctantly he had come into Buck’s ator Duncombe’s hat. I’m sure he will 


presence thus madly crowned. ask for it—if he hasn’t already?” 

The men gathered in the cigar store “He asked for it, all right,” smiled 
gazed in open-mouthed astonishment. Myra Pearson. 

“For God’s sake, Senator,” cried “I'll bet he did.” Norris paused to 
? *k sé ‘} % h; , he Vad “NidnYVv he sie > “he ic are -_ 
Suck, “‘what’s that on your head: enjoy the picture. Then his face went 


“A mistake,” growled Duncombe, _ grave. “Say, I hope this doesn’t cause 
snatching off the hat. ‘They gave me any row—get you in trouble, you know. 
the wrong one over at the Porcellian.” If there’s anything I could do—” 

The astonishment of Buck and his If there was anything he could do? 
crowd gave way to a gale of laughter. ‘The irony of that! But Miss Pearson 
They had caught, in a flash, something only shook her pretty head. 
of the real nature of the impressive “Oh, it'll be all right—” 
“statesman.” In the brief second when Would it? There was a portentous 
he stood before them topped off by the rumble as Senator Duncombe stalked 
giddy and ludicrous hat, he had suggest- through the lobby. He came toward the 
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“I want this girl dismissed,” said the senator, pointing dramatically 
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she said softly, “I will leave at once. But I want you to know—I changed the hats—purposely !” 
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hat-stand. With him came the manager 
of the hotel. 

“T want this girl dismissed,” said the 
Senator, pointing dramatically. ‘“She’s 
incompetent—she’s stupid—” 

“Hello, Senator,” Norris broke in. 
“Say, I’m awfully sorry. I got your hat 
last night, by mistake. It was all my 
fault—I was in a hurry, you know. I 
looked for you everywhere—” 

“The devil you did,” remarked the 
Senator expressively. He took the big 
black felt which Norris held out to him, 
and gazed at it sadly. “I’ll send you your 
fool hat by a messenger. I took it off 
this morning—as soon as che _ stores 
opened.” He turned again to the mana- 
ger. ‘This girl goes?” he roared. 

“Why—yes,” replied the manager re 
luctantly. He was sorry to lose so at 
tractive a drawing card, but the Sena- 
tor was still a power in the city and he 
did not dare displease him. “Yes, she 
shall leave the Porcellian at once. I 
cannot tolerate such stupidity. I’m sor- 
ry,” he said more gently to Miss Pear- 
son, “but you have caused the Senator 
great embarrassment and inconvenience. 
You finish here—to-night.” 

Miss Pearson did not reply at once. 
She stood gazing down at the expensive 
rug on which the scene was. being 
enacted. Her heart was heavy. For she 
had been called stupid before the one 
man who meant anything to her. And 
he would go away and think her so to 
the end of time. 

She raised her cool, deep, wonderfully 
clear eyes to the manager’s face. 

“Ves,” she said softly. “I will leave 
the hotel now—at once. I cannot stay, 
after this. But I want you to know— 
I’m not stupid. I changed the hats— 
but I did it—purposely.” 

Her glance stole for a second to Nor- 
ris’ face. 

“Purposely!” cried the astounded 
manager. 

“Why?” asked Norris 

The Senator’s face was purple. 

“A conspiracy!” he cried. “By the 
gods, a regular conspiracy! You're all 
in it together.” He turned to the man- 


ager. “I’m through with your hotel for- 
’ - . . + ’ 
ever. I’ll never set fcot in it again. It’s 


nothing but a rotten hot-house of luxury 
and sin anyhow. As for you, Norris, 
there are more elections coming—”’ 

He jammed his old hat down over 
his ears, and, sputtering, muttering, 
swearing, strode away. By his side the 
manager trotted, expostulating, plead 
ing, denying, promising. The old man 
looked straight ahead, and passed stern 
ly out through the portals of the Hotel 
Porcellian. 

“Why did you do it?” Norris pleaded 
wildly at Miss Pearson’s side. 

“T heard you say,” she answered, 
“that with his hat out of the way you 
might win. And I wanted you—to win.” 

Norris’ face was incredulous, but a 
light was dawning in it. 

“You wanted me to? Why?” 

““Because—” The complexion so high- 
ly spoken of was drowned now in a sea 
of crimson. “Because I liked—your hat.” 

“You’re a wonder,” said Norris, al- 
most reverently. ‘I said so the first time 
I saw you. I did, really. Get your things ; 
I’m going to walk home with you.” 

Flushed, thrilled, exultant, she ran 
from him, discarded forever the neat 
white apron of her servitude, and re- 
appeared ready for the street. It was 
nine blocks to her home. At the end of 
the second block Norris was saying: 

“If we should meet anyone we both 
know, we could ask to be introduced. 
But it really doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“No,’’she breathed, “it really doesn’t.” 

“By the way,” he said, “would you 
mind telling me your name?” 

And at the end of the fifth block: 

“T think you are very beautiful. Have 
other men told you that? I said so the 
first night I saw you. I tell you, you 
Middle West girls—” 

And at the gate before her home: 

“Say—-do you realize it?—I didn’t— 
I’ve walked all the way up here bare- 
headed. Tell me—do you like me—with- 
out the hat?” 

Myra Pearson looked up at him, and 
the April moon had added its own 
magic to her face. 

“T know now,” she said softly, ‘that 
a man is something more than a hat.” 

“Take me inside,” answered Mr. Nor- 
ris. “I want to meet—your mother.” 


























The pack 
hunted again 
that night. 


—— HERE was the low moaning of 

= the wind in the spruce tops as 
| Kazan slunk off into the black- 
——' ness and mystery of the forest. 
‘or hours he lay near the camp, his red 
and blistered eyes gazing steadily at the 
tent wherein the terrible thing had hap- 
pened a little while before. 

He knew now what death was. He 
could tell it farther than man. He could 
smell it in the air. And he knew that 
there was death all about him, and that 
he was the cause of it. He lay on his 
belly in the deep snow, and shivered, 
and the three-quarters of him that was 
dog whined in a grief-stricken way, 
while the quarter that was wolf still 
revealed itself menacingly in his fangs, 
and in the vengeful glare of his eyes. 

Three times the man—his master— 
came out of the tent, and shouted loud- 


"7 


ly, ‘““Kazan—Kazan—Kazan! 
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Three times the woman 
came with him. In the firelight 
Kazan could see her shining 

hair streaming about her, as he 
had seen it in the tent, when he had 
leaped up and killed the other man. 
In her blue eyes there was the same 
wild terror, and her face was white as 
the snow. And the second and third 
time, she too called ‘““Kazan—Kazan— 
Kazan !”’—and all that part of him that 
was dog, and not wolf, trembled joy- 
ously at the sound of her voice, and he 
almost crept in to take his beating. But 
fear of the club was the greatest, and 
he held back, hour after hour, until now 
it was silent again in the tent, and he 
could no longer see their shadows, and 
the fire was dying down. 

Cautiously he crept out from the thick 
gloom, working his way on his belly 
toward the packed sledge, and what re- 
mained of the burned logs. Beyond that 
sledge, hidden in the darkness of the 
trees, was the body of the man he had 
killed, covered with a blanket. Thorpe, 
his master, had d@agged it there. 

He lay down, with his nose to the 
warm coals, and his eyes leveled be- 
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tween his forepaws, straight at the 
closed tent-flap. He meant to keep 
awake, to watch, to be ready to slink off 
into the forest at the first movement 
there. But a warmth was rising from out 
of the gray ash of the fire-bed, and his 
eyes closed ['wice—three times—he 
fought himself back into watchfulness ; 
but the last time his eyes came only half 
open, and closed heavily again. 

And now, in his sleep, he whined 
softly, and the splendid muscles of his 
legs and shoulders twitched, and sudden 
shuddering ripples ran along his tawny 
spine. J horpe, who was in the tent, if he 
had seen him, would have known that 
he was dreaming. And Thorpe’s wife, 
whose golden head lay close against his 
breast. and who shuddered and trembled 
now and then even as Kazan was doing, 
would have known what he was dream- 
ing about. 

Kazan was living through it all again. 
He saw McCready, the brutal driver of 
the dog-team, his leering, whisky-red- 
dened face filled with that terrible look 
when he stole glances at Thorpe’s young 
wife, who was going up with her hus- 
band to his railroad building camp, a 
hundred miles from civilization. All his 
hatred and distrust of McCready surged 
upon him, even in his sleep, and he 
growled deep down in his throat. 

Like a picture in fire he saw the man 
as he had sat there a few hours before, 
alone, drinking and leering at the tent. 
He saw him pick up the club, and go 
cautiously to the tent. He heard him 
awaken Thorpe, leaving the girl still 
asleep, and again he saw them go deep- 
er into the forest, in a way he could not 
understand, as though they expected to 
find something there of which he could 
catch neither scent nor sound. 

Again he lived through those tense 
moments when McCready came _ back 
alone, and went into the tent, her tent. 
Then the struggle—that thrilling sound 
—her voice calling to his master, to him 
—Kazan—Kazan— 

In his sleep he was leaping again at 
the end of his chain, and at last he 
broke free, and rushed into the tent, 
where the only creature that he had ever 
loved in his wild and savage life was 


struggling weakly in the arms of the 
man. His jaws snapped like castanets of 
steel as they closed at McCready’s 
throat—and the sound awakened him, 
and he sprang to his feet, his spine as 
stiff as a brush, and his snarling fangs 
bared like ivory knives. He had awak- 
ened just in time. There was movement 
in the tent. His master was awake, and 
if he did not escape— 

He sped swiftly into the thick spruce, 
and paused, flat and hidden, with only 
his head showing from behind a tree. 
He knew that his master would not 
spare him. Three times Thorpe had 
beaten him for snapping at McCready. 
The last time he would have shot him 
if the girl had not saved him. And now 
he had torn McCready’s throat. He had 
taken the life from him, and his master 
would not spare him. Even the woman 
could not save him. 

Kazan was sorry that his master had 
returned, dazed and bleeding, after the 
dog had torn McCready’s jugular. Then 
he would have had her always. She 
would have loved him. She did love him. 
And he would have followed her, and 
fought for her always, and died 
for her when the time came. But 
Thorpe had come in from the forest 
again, and Kazan had slunk away quick- 
ly—for Thorpe meant to him what all 
men meant to him now: the club, the 
whip, and the strange things that spat 
fire and death. And now— 

Thorpe had come out from the tent. 
It was growing dawn, and in his hand 
he held a rifle. A moment later the girl 
came out, her wonderful hair still 
streaming about her, and her hand 
caught the man’s arm. They looked to- 
ward the thing covered by the blanket. 
Then she spoke to Thorpe and he sud- 
denly straightened and threw back his 
head. 

“H-o0-0-0-o— Kazan— Kazan— Ka- 
zan!” he called. 

A shiver ran through Kazan. The man 
was trying to inveigle him back. He had 
in his hand the thing that killed. 

“Kazan—Kazan—Ka-a-a-a-zan!” he 
shouted again. 

Kazan sneaked cautiously back from 
the tree. He knew that distance meant 











In a flash Kazan turned. He snapped at Gray Wolf's flank, and she dropped away with a startled yelp. 
It all happened in a moment, but the man was almost down. Kazan leaped under his 
clubbed rifle and drove into the face of what was left of the pack. 
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nothing to the cold thing of death that 
Thorpe held in his hand. He turned his 
head once, and whined softly, and for 
an instant a great longing filled his red 
dened eyes as he saw the last of the 
girl. 

He knew, now, that he was leaving 
her forever, and there was an ache in 
his heart that had never been there be 
fore, a pain that was not of the club 
or whip, of cold or hunger, but which 
was greater than them all, and which 
filled him with a desire to throw back 
his head and cry out his loneliness to 
the gray emptiness of the sky. 

Back in the camp the girt’s voice quiv- 
ered. 

“He is gone.” 

The man’s strong voice ¢ hoked a little. 

“Yes, he is gone. He knew—and | 
didn’t. I’d give—a year of my life—if 
I hadn’t whipped him yesterday and 
last night. He wont come back.” 

Isobel Thorpe’s hand tightened on 
his arm. 

“He will!” she cried. ‘“‘He wont leave 
me. He loved me, if he was savage and 
terrible. And he knows that I love him. 
He'll come back—” 

“Listen !” 

From deep in the forest there came 
a long, wailing howl, filled with a plain- 
tive sadness. It was Kazan’s farewell to 
the woman. 


Il 


After that cry Kazan sat for a long 
time on his haunches, sniffing the new 
freedom of the air, and watching the 
deep, black pits in the forest about him, 
as they faded away before dawn. Now 
and then, since the day the traders had 
first bought him and put him into sledge- 
traces away over on the Mackenzie, he 
had often thought of this freedom long- 
ingly, the wolf blood in him urging him 
to take it. But he had never quite dared. 
It thrilled him now. There were no 
clubs here, no whips, none of the man- 
beasts whom he had first learned to dis- 
trust, and then to hate. It was his mis- 
fortune—that quarter-strain of wolf; 
and the clubs, instead of subduing him, 
had added to the savagery that was born 


in him. Men had been his worst enemies. 
hey had beaten him time and again 
until he was almost dead. They called 
him “bad,” and stepped wide of him, 
and never missed the chance to snap a 
whip over his back. His body was cov- 
ered with scars they had given him. 

He had never felt kindness, or love, 
until the first night the woman had put 
her warm little hand on his head, and 
had snuggled her face close down to his, 
while Thorpe—her husband—had cried 
out in horror. He had almost buried his 
fangs in her white flesh, but in an in- 
stant her gentle touch, and her sweet 
voice, had sent through him that won- 
derful thrill that was his first knowledge 
of love. And now it was a man who was 
driving him from her, away from the 
hand that had never held a club or a 
whip, and he growled as he trotted 
deeper into the forest. 

He came to the edge of a swamp, as 
day broke. For a time he had _ been 
filled with a strange uneasiness, and 
light did not quite dispel it. At last he 
was free of men. He could detect noth- 
ing that reminded him of their hated 
presence in the air. But neither could 
he smell the presence of other dogs, of 
the sledge, the fire, of companionship 
and food, and so far back as he could re- 
member they had always been a part of 
his life. 

Here it was very quiet. The swamp 
lay in a hollow between two ridge- 
mountains, and the spruce and cedar 
grew low and thick—so thick that there 
was almost no snow under them, and 
day was like twilight. Two things he 
began to miss more than all others—food 
and company. Both the wolf and the 
dog that was in him demanded the first, 
and that part of him that was dog 
longed for the latter. To both desires 
the wolf blood that was strong in him 
rose responsively. It told him that some- 
where in this silent world between the 
two ridges there was companionship, and 
that all he had to do to find it was to 
sit back on his haunches, and cry out 
his loneliness. More than once something 
trembled in his deep chest, rose in his 
throat, and ended there in a whine. It 
was the wolf howl, not yet quite born. 























Food came easier than voice. Toward 
mid-day he cornered a big white rabbit 
under a log, and killed it. The warm 
flesh and blood was better than frozen 
fish, or tallow and bran, and the feast he 
made gave him confidence. That after- 
noon he chased many rabbits, and killed 
two more. Until now, he had never 
known the delight of pursuing and kill- 
ing at will, even though he did not eat 
all he killed. 

But there was no fight in the rabbits. 
They died too easily. They were very 
sweet and tender to eat, when he. was 
hungry, but the first thrill of killing 
them passed away after a time. He 
wanted something bigger. He no longer 
slunk along as if he were afraid, and 
wanted to remain hidden. He held his 
head up. His back bristled. His tail 
swung free and bushy, like a wolf’s. 
Every hair in his body quivered with 
the electric energy of life and action. 
He traveled north and west. It was the 
call of early days—the days away up on 
the Mackenzie. The Mackenzie was a 
thousand miles away. 

He came upon many trails in the snow 
that day, and sniffed the scents left by 
the hoofs of moose and caribou, and the 
fur-padded feet of a lynx. He followed 
a fox, and the trail led him to a place 
shut in by tall spruce, where the snow 
was beaten down and reddened with 
blood. There was an owl’s head, feath- 
ers, wings and entrails here, and he 
knew that there were other hunters 
abroad besides himself. 

Toward evening he came upon tracks 
in the snow that were very much like 
his own. They were quite fresh, and 
there was a warm scent about them that 
made him whine, and filled him again 
with that desire to fall back upon his 
haunches and send forth the wolf-cry. 
This desire grew stronger in him as the 
shadows of night deepened in the forest. 
He had traveled all day, but he was not 
tired. There was something about night, 
now that there were no men about, that 
exhilarated him strangely. The wolf 
blood in him ran swifter and swifter. 
To-night it was clear. The sky was filled 
with stars. The moon rose. And at last 
he settled back in the snow and turned 
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his head straight up to the spruce tops, 
and the wolf came out of him in a long, 
mournful cry which quivered through 
the still night for miles. 

For a long time he sat and listened 
after that howl. He had found voice— 
a voice with a strange, new note in it, 
and it gave him still greater confidence. 
He had expected an answer, but none 
came. He had traveled in the face of 
the wind, and as he howled, a bull moose 
crashed through the scrub timber ahead 
of him, his horns rattling against the 
trees like the tattoo of a clear birch club 
as he put distance between himself and 
that cry. 

Twice Kazan howled before he went 
on, and he found joy in the practice of 
that new note. He came then to the foot 
of a rough ridge, and turned up out of 
the swamp to the top of it. The stars 
and the moon were nearer to him there, 
and on the other side of the ridge he 
looked down upon a great, sweeping 
plain, with a frozen lake glistening in 
the moonlight, and a white river leading 
from it off into timber that was neither 
so thick nor so black as that in the 
swamp. 

And then every muscle in his body 
grew tense, and his blood leaped. From 
far off in the plain there came a cry. It 
was his cry—the wolf-cry. His jaws 
snapped. His white fangs gleamed, and 
he growled deep in his throat. He 
wanted to reply, but some strange in- 
stinct urged him not to. That instinct of 
the wild was already becoming master 
of him. In the air, in the whispering 
of the spruce-tops, in the moon and the 
stars themselves, there breathed a spirit 
which told him that what he had heard 
was the wolf-cry, but that it was not the 
wolf call. 

The other came an hour later, clear 
and distinct, that same wailing howl at 
the beginning—but ending in a staccato 
of quick, sharp yelps that stirred his 
blood at once into a fiery excitement 
that it had never known before. The 
same instinct told him that this was the 
call—the hunt-cry. It urged him to come 
quickly..A few moments later it came, 
again, and this time there was a reply 
from close down along the foot of the 
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ridge, and another from so far away 
that Kazan could scarcely hear it. The 
hunt-pack was gathering for the night 
chase; but Kazan sat quiet and trem- 
bling. 

He was not afraid, but he was not 
ready to go. The ridge seemed to split 
the world for him. Down there it was 
new, and strange, and without men. 
From the other side something seemed 
pulling him back, and suddenly he 
turned his head and gazed back through 
the moonlit space behind him, and 
whined. It was the dog-whine now. The 
woman was back there. He could hear 
her voice. He could feel the touch of 
her soft hand. He could see the laughter 
in her face and eyes, the laughter that 
had made him warm and happy. She 
was calling to him through the forests, 
and he was torn between desire to an- 
swer that call, and desire to go down 
into the plain. For he could also see 
many men waiting for him with clubs, 
and he could hear the cracking of whips, 
and feel the sting of their lashes. 

For a long time he remained on the 
top of the ridge that divided his world. 
And then, at last, he turned and went 
down into the plain. 


III 


All that night Kazan kept close to the 
hunt-pack, but never quite approached 
it. This was fortunate for him. He still 
bore the scent of traces, and of man. 
The pack would have torn him into 
pieces. The first instinct of the wild is 
that of self-preservation. It may have 
been this, a whisper back through the 
years of savage forbears, that made 
Kazan roll in the snow now and then 
where the feet of the pack had trod the 
thickest. 

That night the pack killed a caribou 
on the edge of the lake, and feasted 
until nearly dawn. Kazan hung in the 
face of the wind. The smell of blood 
and of warm flesh tickled his nostrils, 
and his sharp ears could catch the crack- 
ing of bones. But the instinct was 
stronger than the temptation. 

Not until broad day, when the pack 
had scattered far and wide over the 


plain, did he go boldly to the scene of 
the kill. He found nothing but an area 
of blood reddened snow, covered with 
bones, entrails, and torn bits of tough 
hide. But it was enough, and he rolled 
in it, and buried his nose in what was 
left, and remained all that day close to 
it, saturating himself with the scent of 
it. 

That night, when the moon and the 
stars came out again, he sat back with 
fear and hesitation no longer in him, 
and announced himself to his new com- 
rades of the great plain. 

The pack hunted again that night, or 
else it was a new pack that started miles 
to the south, and came up with a doe 
caribou to the big, frozen lake. The 
night was almost as clear as day, and 
from the edge of the forest Kazan first 
saw the caribou run out on the lake a 
third of a mile away. The pack was 
about a dozen strong, and had already 
split into the fatal horseshoe formation, 
the two leaders running almost abreast 
of the kill, and slowly closing in. 

With a sharp yelp Kazan darted out 
into the moonlight. He was directly in 
the path of the fleeing doe, and bore 
down upon her with lightning speed. 
Two hundred yards away the doe saw 
him, and swerved to the right, and the 
leader on that side met her with open 
jaws. Kazan was in with the second 
leader, and leaped at the doe’s soft 
throat. In a snarling mass the pack 
closed in from behind, and the doe went 
down, with Kazan half under her body, 
his fangs sunk deep in her jugular. She 
lay heavily on him, but he did not lose 
his hold. It was his first big “kill.”” His 
blood ran like fire. He snarled between 
his clamped teeth. 

Not until the last quiver had left the 
body over him did he pull himself out 
from under her chest and forelegs. He 
had killed a rabbit that day and was 
not hungry. So he sat back in the snow 
and waited, while the ravenous pack 
tore at the dead doe. After a little he 
came nearer, nosed in between two of 
them, and was nipped for his intrusion. 

As Kazan drew back, still hesitating 
to mix with his wild brothers, a big gray 
form leaped out of the pack and drove 

















straight for his throat. He had just time 
to throw his shoulder to the attack, and 
for a moment the two rolled over and 
over in the snow. They were up before 
the excitement of sudden battle had 
drawn the pack from the feast. Slowly 
they circled about each other, their white 
fangs bare, their yellowish backs bris- 
tling like brushes. The fatal ring of 
wolves drew about the fighters. 

It was not new to Kazan. A dozen 
times he had sat in rings like this, wait- 
ing for the final moment. More than 
once he had fought for his life within 
the circle. It was the sledge-dog way of 
fighting. Unless man interrupted with a 
club or a whip it always ended in death. 
Only one fighter could come out alive. 
Sometimes both died. And there was no 
man here—only that fatal cordon of 
waiting, white-fanged demons, ready to 
leap upon and tear to pieces the first of 
the fighters who was thrown upon his 
side or back. Kazan was a stranger, but 
he did not fear those that hemmed him 
in. The one great law of the pack would 
compel them to be fair. 

He kept his eyes only on the big gray 
leader who had challenged him. Shoul- 
der to shoulder they continued to circle. 
Where a few moments before there had 
been the snapping of jaws and the rend- 
ing of flesh there was now silence. Soft- 
footed and soft-throated mongrel dogs 
from the south would have snarled and 
growled, but Kazan and the wolf were 
still, their ears laid forward instead of 
back, their tails free and bushy. 

Suddenly the wolf struck in with the 
swiftness of lightning, and his jaws 
came together with the sharpness of steel 
striking steel. They missed by an inch. 
In that same instant Kazan darted in to 
the side, and like knives his teeth gashed 
the wolf’s flank. 

They circled again, their eyes growing 
redder, their lips drawn back until they 
seemed to have disappeared. And then 
Kazan leaped for that death-grip at the 
throat—and missed. It was only by an 
inch again, and the wolf came back, as 
he had done, and laid open his flank so 
that the blood ran down his leg and 
reddened the snow. The burn of that 
flank-wound told Kazan that his enemy 
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was old in the game of fighting. He 
crouched low, his head straight out, and 
his throat close to the snow. It was a 
trick Kazan had learned in puppyhood 
—to shield his throat, and wait. 

Twice the wolf circled about him, and 
Kazan pivoted slowly, his eyes half 
closed. A second time the wolf leaped, 
and Kazan threw up his terrible jaws, 
sure of that fatal grip just in front of 
the forelegs. His teeth snapped on 
empty air. With the nimbleness of a cat 
the wolf had gone completely over his 
back. 

The trick had failed, and with a rum- 
ble of the dog-snarl in his throat, Kazan 
reached the wolf in a single bound. They 
met breast to breast. Their fangs 
clashed, and with the whole weight of 
his body, Kazan flung himself against 
the wolf’s shoulders, cleared his jaws, 
and struck again for the throat hold. It 
was another miss—by a hair’s breadth 
—and before he could recover, the 
wolf’s teeth were buried in the back of 
his neck. 

For the first time in his life Kazan 
felt the terror and the pain of the death- 
grip, and with a mighty effort he flung 
his head a little forward, and snapped 
blindly. His powerful jaws closed on 
the wolf’s foreleg, close to the body. 
There was a cracking of bone and a 
crunching of flesh, and the circle of 
waiting wolves grew tense and alert. 
One or the other of the fighters was 
sure to go down before the holds were 
broken, and they but awaited that fatal 
fall as a signal to leap in to the death. 

Only the thickness of hair and hide 
on the back of Kazan’s neck, and the 
toughness of his muscles, saved him 
from that terrible fate of the vanquished. 
The wolf’s teeth sank deep, but not deep 
enough to reach the vital spot, and sud- 
denly Kazan put every ounce of strength 
in his limbs to the effort, and flung him- 
self up bodily from under his antago- 
nist. The grip on his neck relaxed, and 
with another rearing leap he tore him- 
self free. 

As swift as a whip-lash he whirled on 
the broken-legged leader of the pack 
and with the full rush and weight of his 
shoulders struck him fairly in the side. 
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More deadly than the throat-grip had 
Kazan sometimes found the lunge when 
delivered at the right moment. It was 
deadly now. The big gray wolf lost his 
feet, rolled upon his back for an in- 
stant, and the pack rushed in, eager to 
rend the last of life from the leader 
whose power had ceased to exist. 

From out of that gray, snarling, 
bloody-lipped mass, Kazan drew back, 
panting and bleeding. He was weak. 
There was a curious sickness in his 
head. He wanted to lie down in the 
snow. But the old and infallible instinct 
warned him not to betray that weakness. 
From out of the pack a slim, lithe, gray 
she-wolf came up to him, and lay down 
in the snow before him, and then rose 
swiftly and sniffed at his wounds. 

She was young, and strong, and beau- 
tiful, but Kazan did not look at her. 
Where the fight had been he was look- 
ing, at what little remained of the old 
leader. The pack had returned to the 
feast. He heard again the cracking of 
bones and the rending of flesh, and 
something told him that hereafter all the 
wilderness would hear and recognize his 
voice, and that when he sat back on his 
haunches and called to the moon and the 
stars those swift-footed hunters of the 
big plain would respond to it. He cir- 
cled twice about the caribou and the 
pack, and then trotted off to the edge 
of the black spruce forest. 

When he reached the shadows he 
looked back. Gray Wolf was following 
him. She was only a few yards behind. 
And now she came up to him, a little 
timidly, and she, too, looked back 
to the dark blotch of life out on the lake. 
And as she stood there close beside him, 
Kazan sniffed at something in the air 
that was not the scent of blood, nor the 
perfume of the balsam and spruce. It was 
a thing that seemed to come to him from 
the clear stars, the cloudless moon, the 
strange and beautiful quiet of the night 
itself. And its presence seemed to be a 
part of Gray Wolf. 

He looked at her, and he found Gray 
Wolf’s eyes alert and questioning. She 
was young—so young that she seemed 
scarcely to have passed out of puppy- 
hood. Her body was strong, and slim, 


and beautifully shaped. In the moon- 
light the hair under her throat and along 
her back shone sleek and soft. She 
whined at the red, staring light in Ka- 
zan’s eyes, and it was not a puppy’s 
whimper. Kazan moved toward her, and 
stood with his head over her back, fac- 
ing the pack. He felt her trembling 
against his chest. He looked at the moon 
and the stars again, the mystery of Gray 
Wolf and of the night throbbing in his 
blood. 

Not much of his life had been spent 
at the Posts. Most of it had been on the 
trail—in the traces—and the spirit of 
the mating season had only stirred him 
from afar. But it was very near now. 
Gray Wolf lifted her head. Her soft 
muzzle touched the wound on his neck, 
and in the gentleness of that touch, in 
the low sound in her throat, Kazan felt 
and heard again that wonderful some- 
thing that had come with the caress of 
the woman’s hand and the sound of her 
voice. 

He turned, whining, his back bris- 
tling, his head high and defiant of the 
wilderness which he faced. Gray Wolf 
trotted close at his side as they entered 
into the gloom of the forest. 


IV 


They found shelter that night under 
thick balsam, and when they lay down 
on the soft carpet of needles which the 
snow had not covered, Gray Wolf snug- 
gled her warm body close to Kazan, and 
licked his wounds. The day broke with 
a velvety fall of snow, so white and 
thick that they could not see a dozen 
leaps ahead of them in the open. It was 
quite warm, and so still that the whole 
world seemed filled with only the flutter 
and whisper of the snow-flakes. Through 
this day Kazan and Gray Wolf traveled 
side by side. Time and again he turned 
his head back to the ridge over which 
he had come, and Gray Wolf could not 
understand the strange note that trem- 
bled in his throat. 

In the afternoon they returned to 
what was left of the caribou doe on the 
lake. In the edge of the forest Gray 
Wolf hung back. She did not yet know 

















the meaning of poison-baits, deadfalls, 
and traps, but the instinct of numberless 
generations was in her veins, and it told 
her there was danger in visiting a second 
time a thing that had grown cold in 
death. 

Kazan had seen masters work about 
carcasses that the wolves had left. He 
had seen them conceal traps cleverly, 
and roll little capsules of strychnine in 
the fat of the entrails, and once he had 
put a foreleg in a trap, and had experi- 
enced its sting and pain and deadly grip. 
But he did not have Gray Wolf’s fear. 
He urged her to accompany him to the 
white hummocks on the ice, and at last 
she went with him and sank back rest- 
lessly on her haunches, while he dug out 
bones, and pieces of flesh that the snow 
had kept from freezing. But she would 
not eat, and at last Kazan went and sat 
on his haunches at her side, and with her 
looked at what he had dug out from 
under the snow. He sniffed the air. He 
could not smell danger, but Gray Wolf 
told him that it might be there. 

She told him many other things in the 
days and nights that followed. The third 
night Kazan himself gathered the hunt- 
pack, and led in the chase. Three times 
that month, before the moon left the 
skies, he led the chase, and each time 
there was a kill. But as the snows began 
to grow softer under his feet he found a 
greater and greater companionship in 
Gray Wolf, and they hunted alone, liv- 
ing on the big white rabbits. In all the 
world he had loved but two things, the 
girl with the shining hair and the hands 
that had caressed him—and Gray Wolf. 

He did not leave the big plain, and 
often he took his mate to the top of the 
ridge, and he would try to tell her 
what he had left back there. With the 
dark nights the call of the woman be- 
came so strong upon him that he was 
filled with a longing to go back, and 
take Gray Wolf with him. 

Something happened very soon after 
that. They were crossing the open plain 
one day when up on the face of the ridge 
Kazan saw something that made his 
heart stand still. A man, with a dog- 
sledge and team, was coming down into 
their world. The wind had not warned 
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them, and suddenly Kazan saw some- 
thing glistening in the man’s hands. He 
knew what it was. It was the thing that 
spat fire and thunder, and killed. 

He gave his warning to Gray Wolf, 
and they were off like the wind, side by 
side. And then came the SOUN D—and 
Kazan’s hatred of men burst forth in a 
snarl as he leaped. There was a queer 
humming over their heads. The sound 
from behind came again, and this time 
Gray Wolf gave a yelp of pain, and 
rolled over and over in the snow. She 
was on her feet again in an instant, and 
Kazan dropped behind her, and ran there 
until they reached the shelter of the tim- 
ber. Gray Wolf lay down, and began 
licking the wound in her shoulder. Ka- 
zan faced the ridge. The man was taking 
up their trail. He stopped where Gray 
Wolf had fallen, and examined the 
snow. Then he came on. 

Kazan urged Gray Wolf to her feet, 
and they made for the thick swamp close 
to the lake. All that day they kept in the 
face of the wind, and when Gray Wolf 
lay down Kazan stole back over their 
trail, watching and sniffing the air. 

For days after that Gray Wolf ran 
lame, and when once they came upon the 
remains of an old camp, Kazan’s teeth 
were bared in snarling hatred of the 
man-scent that had been left behind. 
Growing in him there was a desire for 
vengeance—vengeance for his own hurts, 
and for Gray Wolf’s. He tried to nose 
out the man-trail under the cover of 
fresh snow, and Gray Wolf circled 
around him anxiously, and tried to lure 
him deeper into the forest. At last he 
followed her sullenly. There was a sav- 
age redness in his eyes. 

Three days later the new moon came. 
And on the fifth night Kazan struck a 
trail. It was fresh—so fresh that he 
stopped as suddenly as though struck by 
a bullet when he ran upon it, and stood 
with every muscle in his body quivering, 
and his hair on end. It was a man-trail. 
There were the marks of the sledge, the 
dogs’ feet, and the snowshoe prints of 
his enemy. 

Then he threw up his head to the 
stars, and from his throat there rolled 
out over the wide plains the hunt-cry— 
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the wild and savage call for the pack. 
Never had he put the savagery in it that 
was there to-night. Again and again he 
sent forth that call, and then there came 
an answer, and another, and still an- 
other, until Gray Wolf herself sat back 
on her haunches and added her voice 
to Kazan’s, and far out on the plain a 
white and haggard-faced man halted his 
exhausted dogs to listen, while a voice 
said faintly from the sledge: 

“The wolves, father. Are they coming 
—after us?” 

The man was silent. He was not 
young. The moon shone in his long white 
beard, and added grotesquely to the 
height of his tall, gaunt figure. A girl 
had raised her head from a bear-skin 
pillow on the sleigh. Her dark eyes were 
filled beautifully with the starlight. She 
was pale. Her hair fell in a thick, shin- 
ing braid over her shoulder, and she 
was hugging something tightly to her 
breast. 

“They’re on the trail of something— 
probably a deer,” said the man, looking 
at the breech of his rifle. ‘Don’t worry, 
Jo. We'll stop at the next bit of scrub 
and see if we can’t find enough dry stuff 
for a fire—Wee-ah-h-h-h, boys! Koosh 
—koosh—” and he snapped his whip 
over the backs of his team. 

From the bundle at the girl’s breast 
there came a small, wailing cry. And 
far back in the piain there answered it 
the scattered voice of the pack. 

At last Kazan was on the trail of 
vengeance. 


V 


He ran slowly at first, with Gray 
Wolf close beside him, pausing every 
three or four hundred yards to send 
forth the cry. A gray, leaping form 
joined them from behind. Another fol- 
lowed. Two came in from the side, and 
Kazan’s solitary howl gave place to the 
wild tongue of the pack. Numbers grew, 
and with increasing number the pace be- 
came swifter. Four—six—seven—ten— 
fourteen, by the time the more open and 
wind-swept part of the plain was 
reached. 

It was a strong pack, filled with old 


and fearless hunters. Gray Wolf was 
the youngest, and she kept close to Ka- 
zan’s shoulders. She could see nothing 
of his red-shot eyes and dripping jaws, 
and would not have understood if 
she had seen. But she could feel and 
she was thrilled by the spirit of that 
strange and mysterious savagery that had 
made Kazan forget all things but hurt 
and death. 

The pack made no sound. There was 
only the panting of breath and the soft 
fall of many feet. They ran swiftly and 
close. And always Kazan was a leap 
ahead, with Gray Wolf nosing his shoul- 
der. 

Never had he wanted to kill as he 
felt the desire in him to kill now. For 
the first time he had no fear of man, no 
fear of the club, of the whip, or of 
the thing that blazed forth fire and 
death. He ran more swiftly, in order to 
overtake them and give them battle 
sooner. All of the pent-up madness of 
four years of slavery and abuse at the 
hands of men broke loose in thin red 
streams of fire in his veins, and when at 
last he saw a moving blotch far out on 
the plain ahead of him, the cry that 
came out of his throat was one that Gray 
Wolf did not understand. 

Three hundred yards beyond that mov- 
ing blotch was the thin line of timber, 
and Kazan and his followers bore down 
swiftly. Halfway to the timber they 
were almost upon it, and suddenly it 
stopped and became a black and motion- 
less shadow on the snow. From out of it 
there leaped that lightning tongue of 
flame that Kazan had always dreaded, 
and he heard the hissing song of the 
death-bee over his head. He did not 
mind it now. He yelped sharply, and the 
wolves raced in until four of them were 
neck-and-neck with him. 

A second flash—and the death-bee 
drove from breast to tail of a huge gray 
fighter close to Gray Wolf. A third—a 
fourth—a fifth spurt of that fire from 
the black shadow, and Kazan himself 
felt a sudden, swift passing of a red-hot 
thing along his shoulder, where the 
man’s last bullet shaved off the hair and 
stung his flesh. 

Three of the pack had gone down 























under the fire of the rifle, and half of 
the others were swinging to the right 
and the left. But Kazan drove straight 
ahead. Faithfully Gray Wolf followed 
him. 

The sledge-dogs had been freed from 
their traces, and before he could reach 
the man, whom he saw with his rifle held 
like a club in his hands, Kazan was met 
by the fighting mass of them. He fought 
like a fiend, and there was the strength 
and the fierceness of two mates in the 
mad gashing of Gray Wolf’s fangs. Two 
of the wolves rushed in, and Kazan 
heard the terrific, back-breaking thud of 
the rifle. To him it was the CLUB. He 
wanted to reach it. He wanted to reach 
the man who held it, and he freed him- 
self from the fighting mass of the dogs 
and sprang to the sledge. For the first 
time he saw that there was something 
human on the sledge, and in an instant 
he was upon it. He buried his jaws deep. 
They sank in something soft and hairy, 
and he opened them for another lunge. 
And then he heard the voice! It was 
her voice! Every muscle in his body 
stood still. He became suddenly like 
flesh turned to lifeless stone. 

Her voice! The bear rug was thrown 
back, and what had been hidden under 
it he saw clearly now in the light of the 
moon and the stars. In him instinct 
worked more swiftly than human brain 
could have given birth to reason. It was 
not she. But the voice was the same, 
and the white, girlish face so close to 
his own blood-reddened eyes held in it 
that same mystery that he had learned 
to love. And he saw now that which she 
was clutching to her breast. and there 
came from it a strange, thrilling cry— 
and he knew that here on the sledge he 
had found not enmity and death, but 
that from which he had been driven 
away in the other world beyond the 
ridge. 

In a flash he turned. He snapped at 
Gray Wolf’s flank, and she dropped away 
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with a startled yelp. It had all happened 
in a moment, but the man was almost 
down. Kazan leaped under his clubbed 
rifle and drove into the face of what was 
left of the pack. His fangs cut like 
knives. If he had fought like a demon 
against the dogs, he fought like ten de- 
mons now, and the man—bleeding and 
ready to fall—staggered back to the 
sledge, marveling at what was happen- 
ing. For in Gray Wolf there was now 
the instinct of matehood, and seeing 
Kazan tearing and fighting the pack slie 
joined him in the struggle which she 
could not understand. 


When it was over, Kazan and Gray 
wolf were alone out on the plain. The 
pack had slunk away into the night, and 
the same moon and stars that had given 
to Kazan the first knowledge of his 
birthright told him now that no longer 
would those wild brothers of the plains 
respond to his call when he howled into 
the sky. 

He was hurt. And Gray Wolf was 
hurt, but not so badly as Kazan. He was 
torn and bleeding. One of his legs was 
terribly bitten. After a time he saw a fire 
in the edge of the forest. The old call 
was strong upon him. He wanted to 
crawl in to it, and feel the girl’s hand 
on his head, as he had felt that other 
hand in the world beyond the ridge. He 
would have gone—and would have 
urged Gray Wolf to go with him—but 
the man was there. He whined, and 
Gray Wolf thrust her warm muzzle 
against his neck. Something told them 
both that they were outcasts, that the 
plains, and the moon, and the stars were 
against them now, and they slunk into 
the shelter and the gloom of the forest. 

Kazan could not go far. He could still 
smell the camp when he lay down. Gray 
Wolf snuggled close to him. Gently she 
soothed with her soft tongue Kazan’s 
bleeding wounds. And Kazan, lifting 
his head, whined softly to the stars. 
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The inside story of the way a famous 
pitcher “butted” into the big league 
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SE called him Goat when he 
first butted in. He was the 
freshest, newest, most irrepres- 
——! sible and most ubiquitous 
g “busher” that ever horned his way into 
a major league. The baseball corre- 
spondents welcomed him with glad 
acclaim. He broke into the first 
paragraph of every story sent out 
from the 
. : spring train- 
ing camp the 
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While the trainer bound the wounded arm, some- 


one ran out and begged him to stop. 



















first day he joined the Wallopers. In 
two weeks he was better known among 
the fans at home, who never had seen 
him, than some of the stars who had 
been with the team for years. 

Goat was amusing for a time; then he 
\ began to pall upon us. 


hie . 
Ya After a time the humor 


of being called at 3 a. 
m., of seeing snuff balls 
broken under the noses 
of staid old gentlemen 
wy and dowagers in hotels, 
Vinge and of having one’s 
= ; back rubbed with 
oil of mustard in- 
stead of liniment, 
because the train- 
er’s medicine chest had 
been tampered with, 
begins to fall flat. 
We ceased to refer to 
him as the Goat and 
called him the Royal Ibex of 
the Big Horn. The players 
either avoided or snubbed him. 
The Goat had become a pestif- 
== __erous and unbearable nui- 
sance, and Hogan, the man- 
ager, saw with regret that 
another promising recruit was 
near his finish. For the Goat, 
among other redeeming features, 
could pitch. He tore his way through 
the South during the training trip, 
beating all clubs and, while beating 
them, explaining in choice and copi- 
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ous words his contempt for “those forty- 
dollar-a-month minor leaguers,’ as he 
chose to refer to veterans who had been 
heroes when he was in kilts. 

He was so lovably fresh, so flamboy- 
antly self-confident, so recklessly frank 
one scarcely could help liking him—at a 
distance. But, in common with the ma- 
jority of the players, I shunned him as 
a pestilence, taking extreme care to ex- 
plain each night to hotel clerks that I 
was not to be called, 7-— 
and, upon retiring, J 
removing the _ tele- 
phone receiver from 
the hook. It is painful 
to confess, but I have 
passed the stage of 
hating sleep, and the 
younger reporters, out 
for their first trips, | 
had begun to refer to | 
me as the “Old 
Grouch,” because oc- 
casionally I insisted 
upon going to bed, ‘—————— 
whenever a real bed was to be found 
between sleeping car berths. 

It was something of a surprise, there- 
fore, when, about a week before the 
opening of the season, there was a 
knock on my door as I sat reading, and 
the Goat entered. 

“Hello, Goat,” I greeted, being lonely. 
“Come in and make yourself at home.” 

“Thanks, I’ll order,” he remarked, 
calmly removing the telephone receiver. 
“Send three bottles of beer up to 610.” 

“I’m thirsty,” he continued, as he 
hung up the receiver. “Also, about 
broke. You may have one bottle.” 

“Thanks,” I answered sarcastically. 
“T’ll split one with you. What’s on your 
mind ?” 

“T just dropped in to ask if you think 
they’re going to keep me?” 

“You want the straight truth,” I re- 
plied seriously. ‘““You’ve made good—as 
far as pitching goes—and you'll last, I 
think, if you last until the season starts, 
which I don’t think you will.” 

“Say,” he said, not a whit rebuffed by 
my frankness, “that’s about the way I 
sized it up. I’ve overplayed my hand, 
haven’t I? Been too fresh ?” 








THE GOAT 


The very pretty young woman 
was leaning forward breathlessly. 
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“You've said it exactly,” I answered, 
rather surprised at his shrewd estimate 
of conditions. ““You’ve made a nuisance 
of yourself, and most of the gang are 
tired of it. Hogan likes your work, but 
he can’t keep you if the other fellows 
are against you.” 

“That’s true. Wish I’d known it when 
I joined. ’Tisn’t any use to reform now.” 

“Oh, I don’t know: try it,” I sug- 
gested hopefully. 

- “No use,” he 
answered _cheer- 
fully. “None of 
the fellows would 
notice it. I’ve 
started wrong, 
and I must get 
through on my 
freshness. I’ve 
got to pitch that 
opening game.” 

“You’ve 
what?” I stared 
in astonishment. 

—enemen “Pitch that 
opening game. I’ve got to—nothing else 
to it. What do you think my chances 
are?” 

“Drop that comedy, Goat,” I replied 
seriously, thinking to give him some ad- 
vice. ‘Hogan may keep you until after 
the season starts, but I doubt it. You 
haven’t any more chance to pitch the 
opening game than I have. Hogan wont 
start a youngster, and if he did, he 
wouldn’t start you. Forget it.” 

“Man! Man!” exclaimed the Goat, 
frowning fiercely. “I told you I had to 
pitch that game. Get me?” 

“Yes, but Hogan—” 

“Hogan don’t figure in this. I’ve got 
to pitch.” 

“You’ve got me blocked off,” I said 
resignedly. “I can’t follow the argu- 
ment.” 

“Well, here’s where you listen to 
something to keep quiet about,” said the 
Goat, piling up pillows to prop up his 
head. “I come from a small town. Ever 
since I had my first short pants I’ve 
been the freshest kid in town. They 
thought it was funny. Everyone laughed 
at everything I did. But I always made 
good. Get that?” 
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“Ves—I see that far.” 

“Well, I thought the system would 
work out here. I figured out, when I 
came to the team, that if I was fresh 
enough I’d be press-agented to fame.” 

“You don’t mean that you pulled that 
stuff just for advertising?” 

“Sure, and you fellows ate it up. Did 
I ever tell you how the Wallopers hap- 
pened to discover me?” 

“No. Never heard.” 

“IT never had pitched, except for the 
home team. Last summer I told some of 
the fellows I was going to pitch for the 
Wallopers this summer. No one doubted 
it. The home paper announced it. Then 
I had to write to the owner of the team 
and tell him how good I was.” 

“You what?” I ejaculated, aston- 
ished. 

“Yep. Wrote—signed a fake name. 
Demanded $250 for finding myself. 
Told him I had Matty beaten a block, 
and a few other things. They sent a 
scout to look at me, and he said so, too. 
Then I had to sell myself to them for 
$250 and collect $250 as scout for find- 
ing myself. Got enough to pay expenses 
this spring. I made good my bluff to 
pitch for the Wallopers.” 

“You certainly did,” I replied, en- 
thusiastic and still wondering. 

“Now listen,” he went on, sitting up 
and speaking earnestly: ‘“Here’s some- 
thing else for you to keep very quiet 
about. There’s a girl down home. Best 
little girl in town. We’re going to get 
married, only I haven’t told her about 
it yet. I know what a four-flusher I 
am, but she doesn’t, and never will, if 
I can help it. The night I came away 
from home I was saying good-by, and I 
felt a little strong for myself, even for 
me. I guess I overplayed the bluff a bit. 
I told her I was going to pitch the open- 
ing game of the season—” 

“What?” I demanded, staring at him 
and marveling at his nerve. 

“Yep,” he assented without smiling. 
“Told her I was going to pitch the 
opening game, and invited her and her 
father to come up and see me win.” 

“Goat infinity, plus six, fails to ex- 
press you,” was all I was able to gasp. 

“T can square it all right with her,” 


he proceeded calmly, “but the old man 
is coming, and if I’m not there he’ll be 
wise. You see I’ve got to pitch that 
game.” 

“Honestly, I’m sorry for you. It’s 
tough luck. You shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Cut the sorry stuff. I’m going to 
pitch. If you can help, I'll be much 
obliged.” 

“T like your nerve so much I'll do 
anything I can,” I replied feelingly. 


The Wallopers were to open in St. 
Louis. They arrived a day ahead of time 
to rest in preparation for the real strug- 
gles. That night the blow fell. Hogan 
sold Goat to a small Western team, and 
I hunted him up to express sympathy. 

“Off it, off it,” he responded cheerily. 
“T’m not gone and I told you I had to 
pitch that game.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t know, but I never failed to 
make good a bluff yet.” 

I had to write the usual pre-opening 
article that night and get up the prob- 
able line-up of the team. I sent a short 
account of the release of the Goat; then 
I went in search of Hogan who, as us1al, 
on the eve of an important game, had 
a grouch and refused to say which of 
the seven pitchers would work. In de- 
spair, I put the Goat into the line-up as 
pitcher. At midnight, the sporting editor 
wailed over the telegraph wire: 


You sent story saying Goat was 
sold, then sent his name as pitcher. 
Which is correct? 


I wired back: 


Hogan wont say who will pitch. 
Goat says he intends to. Take your 
choice. 


There was consternation in the Wal- 
lopers’ camp when I came down to 
breakfast the following morning. Hogan 
was violently ill, with a doctor in at- 
tendance. Four pitchers were in the same 
fix. Two doctors and the trainer were 
racing from room to room working with 
the sufferers. Rumors of a plot to poison 
the entire team were rife. It was too 
much to explain as a coincidence. I 
maintained a worried silence and hunted 
the Goat. 

















“Goat,” I protested angrily, “this 
is serious. You can’t get away with it.” 

“What I can’t understand,” he an- 
swered, grinning, “is how Cassiday, 
Lawson and Mathews escaped.” 

“What did you do?” I demanded. 

“Doped the drinking water,” he con- 
fessed, grinning cheerfully. 

“You'll kill some one,” 
“Haven’t you any sense?” 

“That’s all right. I used to work in 
a drug store. They’ll be all right to- 
morrow. I told you I had to pitch.” 


I stormed. 


THE GOAT 
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He went away without answering me 
and I worriedly awaited developments. 
Knowing the Goat’s determination, I 
breathed easier when the team departed 
from the hotel in taxicabs with Cassi- 
day, Lawson and Mathews still intact. 
A few moments later, Goat descended 
from the parlors accompanied by a pros- 
perous looking gentleman of the country 
banker type, and a wonderfully pretty 
girl. 

“This,” remarked the Goat bombastic- 
ally, “is Mr. John Carter, leading finan- 








“Send three bottles 
of beer up to 610.” 
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“Tf they find out they’ll mangle you,” 
I warned. 

“You're not going to squeal,” he as- 
sumed. “Only you and I know, and I’m 
going to introduce you. After you’ve seen 
her you’ll say she’s worth killing a bunch 
of ball players for.” 

“T’ll not tell, but they’ll get wise.” 

“T don’t care, after this game. Now 
to get the other three.” 

“I'll stand for almost anything, 
Goat,” I protested, “but you’re going 
too strong.” 


cier and public spirited citizen of Dales- 
burg, prominently mentioned as our next 
congressman and still more prominently 
as my future daddy-in-law. And this— 
this,”—indicating Miss Carter—‘‘is Miss 
Nellie Carter, Dalesburg’s fairest daugh- 
ter. And this,” (indicating me) “is the 
world’s greatest sporting authority.” 

We all laughed at his burlesque pre- 
sentation, and shook hands. 

“IT was telling Mr. Carter how anx- 
ious you were to meet him,” continued 
the Goat blandly, “having heard of him 











ay ——— 
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in connection with the congressional 
nomination, and how charmed you were 
with the opportunity of taking them to 
the game. I must dress now.” 

I boiled inwardly, but was unable to 
do anything but smile as agreeably as 
possible and support Goat’s calm mis- 
statements with good grace. 

The ride to the grounds, was pleasant 
enough to reward me and soothe my 
ruffled feelings. Besides which, I was 
filled with an awed sense of admiration 
of the unholy nerve of the Goat. After 
the first shyness passed, Miss Carter 
talked well and proved an agreeable 
companion ; and her father really was a 
genial old fellow, back of his veneer of 
dignity. His eyes twinkled as he cate- 
chised me regarding the Goat. “You 
think he’ll pitch to-day?” he inquired, 
eyeing me steadily. 

“Well,” I hesitated, wondering how 
much he knew or suspected, “‘Goat says 
he is going to pitch, and he usually does 


what he says.” 

“I’ve advised that boy to keep out of 
baseball and go in for politics,” the 
old gentleman replied in a tone that left 
no doubt that he knew the Goat much 
better than that individual imagined. 

I disposed of the father and daughter 
in a box near the players’ bench and 
started for the press box. Half way 
through the stand I met Lawson, the 
big, slow-witted spit-ball pitcher who, 
I thought, would work in the opening 
game. 

“Whither away, Manganese?” I in- 
quired in greeting, the players having 
so named him because of the supposed 
hardness of his head. 

“Hogan ban seek,” he replied. “‘He 
sand word Ay ban watch da money.” 

“Who told you?” I inquired. 

“He ban tell Goat.” 

There was a ripple of excitement 
among the reporters when I reached the 
press box. The Goat had been announced 

to pitch. Some of the younger 





Two doctors and the train- 
er were racing from 
room to room. 














ones were telling how foxy 
Hogan had been to an- 
if nounce he had sold the Goat 
and then spring him as a sur- 
prise. I looked over the field 
in vain for some sign of Cas- 
siday and Parks. As the Goat 
passed after warming up he 
grinned and winked. 

“Where are they ?’’I called. 

“Arrested for auto’ speed- 
ing,” he replied. “I knew 
they would. Very reckless, 
those fellows.” 

It would be good to say 
that the Goat pitched a won- 
derul game. In a way he did, 
but only his supreme nerve 
and determination carried 
him through. Again and 
again he was in dire trouble 
through his own mistakes, 
but each time he prevented 
scoring and clung to the 
lead his team had built up 
for him. 

He improved as he es- 
caped, and came to the ninth 
inning with a lead of one 
run, the score being 6 to 5. 


























THE GOAT 





The Wallopers failed to add 
to their lead in their half of 
the inning, and I found my- 
self forgetting my work and 
pulling and rooting for the 
Goat to win. I looked across 
at the box where the Carters 


were sitting. The girl was 
leaning forward, her hands 


twisting nervously at the score 
card. The father had his hat 
off and was beating it upon 
the front of the box and yell- 
ing excitedly. 

Lakeland, St. Louis’ star 
hitter, led off with a sharp 
single. The next batter 
dropped down a sacrifice bunt, 
and Goat was compelled to 
hurry to throw him out at first. 
The Goat walked off the slab, 
motioned to Robinson, the 
short-stop, and they talked for 
an instant. 

Then he signaled for Bor- 
ton, the catcher, and held a 
short conference, both parting 





“T'll stand for almost anything, 
Goat, but you're going too 
strong.” 

















shaking their heads solemnly, 

after the manner of players even when 
they only request a piece of chewing 
gum. 

It looked as if Goat was planning to 
pitch out and allow the catcher to throw 
to second in an effort to catch Lakeland 
off the base. I groaned, because the play 
was old, Lakeland was one of the fastest 
and cleverest base runners in the league, 
and, worse than all, it seemed as if Goat 
had betrayed the play. 

Robinson went back to short-stop’s 
position and played so as to permit Lake- 
land to gain an immense lead off the 
base, which further strengthened the 
idea that the catcher would throw. I saw 
Lakeland glance quickly at the second 
baseman, then tug at his belt. I knew 
what was coming, because when Lake- 
land gave his belt a nervous tug he in- 
tended to try to steal. I realized that 
he was expecting the play to be at- 
tempted and that he had determined to 
take a big lead off the base, and when 
the ball was thrown to second, to dash 
to third and beat the Wallopers at their 


own game. 





I felt sorry for the Goat. It seemed a 
case of the young, inexperienced pitcher 
against the wily, seasoned veteran. Goat 
had taken his position, seemingly not 
paying any attention to the runner, who 
was creeping closer to third base. 

Suddenly, the Goat whirled. He made 
no effort to throw the ball, but went 
racing at top speed toward second base. 
Lakeland had taken a step toward third. 
He saw Goat whirl, hesitated in as- 
tonishment, then raced for safety. The 
instant of hesitation gave Goat the ad- 
vantage. The two men hurled their bod- 
ies toward second base at the same in- 
stant; but the ball in Goat’s hand was 
between Lakeland and the bag—and he 
slid despairingly, feet first, and was out. 

His spikes caught the bare arm of 
the Goat and ripped the forearm from 
elbow to wrist, but from the cyclone of 
dust around second base, Goat emerged, 
grinning, while the astounded crowd first 
groaned, then stood and cheered him. 

One more man was to bat before it 
was over. Cassiday and Mathews, arriv- 
ing from the police station, were warm- 
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ing up frantically while the trainer 
bound the wounded arm. Some one ran 
out and begged him to stop. He insisted 
upon pitching. Twice he hurled the ball. 
The batter, under orders not to hit, let 
two perfect strikes cut the plate. The 
Goat was very pale. He stopped the 
game for a moment while the trainer 
cut off some of the bandages, and then 
he broke a curve across the plate and 
the last batter flied out. 

I went to the hospital where they had 
taken him. The Goat grinned a welcome. 


others arrested, belongs to the Wallop- 
ers.” 

Refore Goat could reply, Mr. Carter 
and Miss Carter were ushered in. 

“IT just telegraphed home about it,” 
Mr. Carter exclaimed excitedly. “You're 
an honor to Dalesburg. And I thought 
you were Liuffing.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Goat. “Permit 
me to introduce Mr. Hogan, our man- 
ager. He’ll tell you.” 

“T intended to put him in all the 
time,” said Hogan as he shook hands. 











“Say, this is a tough time 
to have your right arm 
in a sling.” 








“Made good, didn’t I?” he asked. 

“You sure did,” I replied. ““That last 
play was great. Where did you get it?” 

“These guys are bushers up here,” he 
answered scornfully. “I’ve worked that 
half a dozen times at home.” 

At that juncture Hogan, still pretty 
shaky and weak, arrived. 

“T was up, waiting to kill you when 
you came back,” he declared. ‘The 
fellows told me about it, I jumped in a 
taxi and came right out. That sale don’t 
go. Any fellow with nerve enough to 
poison half a dozen fellows, and get the 


“Only I didn’t know it.” 

“IT didn’t think he would pitch,” 
added Miss Carter naively. “I thought 
it was just another of his big fibs.” 

“T guess everyone is onto me,” sighed 
the Goat, resignedly. “I'll have to quit 
four-flushing and settle down. 

“Don’t,” exclaimed Hogan. 

“Tt wouldn’t really have made any 
difference to me whether you pitched 
or not, Jimmy,” said Miss Carter. 

“Say—this is a tough time to have 
your right arm in a sling,” said Goat 
as, unabashed and unresisted, he slipped 
his left arm around Miss Carter’s waist. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
HERE on the club veranda, 
T | watching the unbelievable 
cloaks of purple settle down 
on the jagged mountains be- 

yond Pampan, while the red ball of the 
sun sizzled into the sea and the fronds 
of the palms began to wave spidery arms 
in the dusk, the talk naturally fell on 
. the eerie things of the Islands, and the 

white derelicts stranded upon them. 

Ruoff protested, in his thin, precise 
voice, that such talk was bosh and com- 
promise with immorality, and Waller sat 
champing his long-dead Germinal Per- 
fecto, eyeing him with interest. (Ruoff 
was sent out last month for work in the 
School Department and Waller came 
early in the “Days of the Empire!’’) 

The Chino mess attendant, whom we 
had all forgotten—standing there in the 
shadow behind Waller’s chair, scraped 
his clogs in salute and we all turned to 
look at a newcomer who stood a mo- 
ment over our table, looking at us with 
keen, pleasant eyes from a thin, sharp- 
ridged face. It was one of those faces 
that impress one, not by any tangible 
unusual feature, but because they have 
so evidently been lined and colored by 
lives running in channels strange to 
those that mark the humdrum types we 
see. 

He spoke quietly to Waller, nodded, 
smiling slowly to the rest of us, and 
passed on. There followed that inane 
until-he’s-out-of hearing silence, and 
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FANN Y MUNS ELL 
then we turned expectant faces toward 
Waller. 

“Andrews of the Luzon Company,” 
he coriceded; ‘and a case in point.” 
Then we all looked up for a fleeting 
glance at the narrow back—everybody 
in the Islands knows Andrews—and 
Waller’s voice went booming along in 
the twilight. 

“Came out in ninety-nine. Later Sec- 
retary to the Governor of Pampanga— 
he was just a kid then, with every 
chance in the world—” 

“Ha! Ha!” It was Ruoff who always 
laughed as though some book had given 
him directions—to laugh: open the 
mouth, and with forced expiration, re- 
peat the ejaculation, “ha,” thus, “ha— 
ha—ha.” Walker looked at him with a 
puzzled puckering of the eyebrows. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” he said, run- 
ning his fingers through his own griz- 
zled shock, “he was young, just a rosy- 
cheeked country boy, fresh from an IIl- 
inois farm.” 

Rvoff smiled knowingly. 

“There was a bunch of wild Indians 
in the official crowd at San Fernando 
then, and after his first bender, there 
never was a tea-party that Andrews 
wasn’t in.” 

“Pardon me,’ intoned Ruoff again, 
“he—tea-party ?” 

“Booze fight,” piped up Bingham, 
‘disgraceful orgy—Saturnalian revel, 
translated into your talk—don’t butt in, 
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Ruoff ; sit tight and learn something.” 

“never was a tea-party that An- 
drews wasn’t in,” proceeded Waller 
evenly. “It semed funny, at first—he 
could make such a monkey of himself, 
but later, his work began to fall off—” 

“Exactly,”"—from Ruoff. 

“to fall off; and the Governer had 
him up about it. We thought that would 
be enough and teased him, but he’d begun 
to take a morning nip in his room; and 
Coghill, of the Construction, gave him 
a fatherly talk. Then the Governor took 
his promise and he broke that after three 
weeks. 

“A little of that sort of thing goes 
a long way and the Governor was for 
sending the boy home. Somebody spread 
a rumor about a native woman—” 

“Andrews?” challenged Ruoff. “Are 
you speaking of Andrews of the Luzon 
Company ?” 

“Oh, dry up.” This was Bingham. 
“This isn’t the Co-ed Class in pedagogy 
at the Milledgville Normal School. He’s 
speaking about a man.” 

“You understand,” explained Waller, 
“there was a lot more of that than there 
is now.” 

“Then?” said Bingham, and Waller 
sailed serenely on: 

‘a woman, I said; but no one paid 
any attention to that either until Cog- 
hill said something to Andrews about 
going home. We were up in Andrews’ 
room and I remember that he was just 
taking a clean shirt that his muchacho 
had placed the buttons in. His hand gave 
a little jerk; the shirt dropped and he 
stood there for a moment inert. Then 
he turned like a Tartar and his face 
was white. 

“‘Home? he said. ‘Home?—What 
the devil are you talking about? J can’t 
go home. I’m married—do you under- 
stand? J’/] never go home.’ And then 
as we sat there, shocked and incredulous: 
‘Now take that to the Governor, will 
you?’ And then he sat down on the edge 
of his bed and began to cry. 

“It was a rotten business—we did 
take it to the Governor, of course; and 
he ranted around the office like the old 
tyrant he could be on occasions and 
swore—we hadn’t expected that, certain- 


ly—that if Andrews ever showed his 
face at the office again, he’d send him 
to Bilidid. 

“Well, we knew the boy was strapped, 
so we got together enough money for 
his passage, and Coghill and I went 
to see him in his new quarters. 

“We found the place, a little bahia, 
down on the road to Bacolor, built high 
on bamboo piles, and half-hidden in 
a regular jungle of banana and betel. 
A carabao, eye-deep in the blue slime 
of the ditch, wallowed up as we ap- 
proached and stood glaring at us with 
big, hostile eyes; two half-naked /a’an- 
deras were pounding clothes on flat 
rocks in the muddy little stream that 
oozed across the front yard, and the 
whole place was reeking with those 
Island odors—you know: dead fires, and 
wet bamboo, rank earth and things thick 
and growing. 

“The place looked deserted, but we 
could hear a sing-song monotone, from 
a sort of lattice-covered porch at the 
side, so we walked around there and 
looked in. 

“It was about half-light, and when 
our eyes became accustomed to it we 
could make things out. There was a 
bamboo couch along the wall, and on 
it lay a man in his underclothes—we 
didn’t recognize him at first—his arm 
trailing limply to the floor and his half- 
open, bleary eyes staring at the thatch. 
It was Andrews all right, but—ugh! 

“His face was swollen, splotchy and 
puffed, and his thick, stiff lips were 
moving slowly as he lay there, just mum- 
bling, in that droning, nasal, sing-song 
you hear around hospitals, connected 
some way with men in mild delirium, 
or anaesthesia; and there was a sickly, 
cloying odor of something. 

“There, across the room, was that 
woman. Suppose you were to go to 
your room to dress for dinner, thinking 
about, say, the iniquitous tariff on Phil- 
ippine sugar, and looked up to see the 
orange-tawney stripes of a tigress 
sprawled across your bed, just quietly 
waiting for you in the dusk, and watch- 
ing you out of her big, black-pupiled, 
non-committal eyes—do you see what I 
mean? Not that she was like a tigress, 











Then he began to curse us. Someway, they seemed strangely congruous, standing there to- 
gether, the great, debauched, blear-eyed man and the brown, half-naked 
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squatting there, wisps of her black hair 
stringing down across her face; for she 
was just a fav woman of the ¢aos, but 
lithe, sinuous, and waiting; it was the 
effect, I think. 

“As we watched, Andrews rose on one 
elbow and groped for a glass at his bed- 
side. Instantly she scuttled swiftly, 
noiselessly, across the floor, found it, 
filled it from a squat black bottle, and 
handed it to him, watching him closely 
all the while with triumph, subdued and 
guarded, in her eyes. I knew all about, 
the odor then—it was anisado, bino de 
nipa, this darned native moral-oxidizer 
and nerve-shaker. 

“We called her out and tried to talk 
to her. She stood there, with her thumb 
in her mouth, swaying sideways on her 
feet like a bashful school-girl, until we'd 
finished; then she straightened up, 
hitched her camisita down into place and 
started in. 

“Do you know anything about dia- 
lects? Well, the ordinary tao vehicle of 
thought is so vile with unmentionable 
words that a Swedish mate would blush 
to try it on a Kanaka stevedore ; and she 
was using diatribe. Her voice kept rising 
in pitch until she was screaming like a 
cormorant, and then the floor creaked 
and Andrews lurched out. He had just 
enough crazy cunning to take the situa- 
tion in at a glance. He staggered over 
and put an arm across her shoulder. 
Then he began to curse us. Someway, 
they seemed strangely, congruous, stand- 
ing there together, the great, debauched, 
blear-eyed man and the brown, half- 
naked woman—they Jelonged together, 
do you see? She saw, I know, and that 
one moment’s glimpse of them helped 
me a lot to understand what hap- 
pened—”’ 

‘Pardon me, I do not see; to me there 
appears only the strong white man de- 
bauching the poor untutored native 
woman.” 

Again there was that puzzled pucker 
ing of Waller’s brow and Bingham took 
a kampilan from the collection on the 
mess wall. 

“Ruoff, if you don’t dry up, I will 
subdivide you with this prehistoric 
weapon. Go on, Waller.” 


“Well, we started away, and the last 
thing I heard, he was cooing over her 
in a maudlin murmur. I remember ask- 
ing Coghill on the way home: ‘Is he 
in love with her? Is he even infatuated ?’ 
\nd he broke in: ‘I’ve seen this before, 
my son; he was drunk when he met her, 
drunk when he married her; he’s prob- 
ably never seen her when he wasn’t 
drunk. She knows that all right; she’s 
engaged in the gentle process of making 
something that is not a white man out 
of him; she can’t make a native, but 
she’s savvy enough to see that she’s got 
to make the nearest thing to it that the 
pattern will allow, and she’s doing it.’ 
And that seemed to me to hit the facts 
so Closely that I wrote it down.” 

Waller stopped for a long time and 
sat there gazing out into the park where 
the banana palms were whispering to- 
gether with that long, creepy, implacable 
swish-swish-swe-e-e that they make in 
the breeze; and we began to grow un- 
easy. Finally it was Ruoff who broke the 
silence with his truculent, ‘‘Well?’’ Then 
Waller spoke again, reflectively : 

“Understand, I’m not defending or 
condemning anything? We were speak- 
ing of these things, and I said that I 
don’t consider these Islands a place for 
white men—I’m just telling one of the 
things that makes me think so.” 

I remembered that Ruoff scoffed loud- 
ly at this statement, and I began to see 
that the whole story was for Ruoff, for 
he had cited the case of the wonderfully 
successful Andrews, whom he had then 
never seen. 

“Andrews lived in his Bacolor dahia 
for six months,” Waller proceeded; 
“and if he was sober during that time, I 
didn’t hear of it. How do you suppose 
they lived? Andrews had no money and 
bino cests cash. How? No. I'll tell you. 

“Every day, about an hour before 
dawn, that woman went to work at an 
hacienda four miles away; before she 
went she put a bowl of fish and rice at 
Andrews’ bedside and a fresh bottle of 
anisado. Every day at dusk, she came 
back, bringing a peso, and that’s the 
way they lived. Andrews didn’t lift a 
finger.” 

“Disgraceful,’—from Ruoff. 














_ ‘And he wasn’t always a model hus- 
band. Sometimes, when he had just a 
trifle more than his nerves demanded, he 
broke up the furniture ; and when he got 
to a certain stage of frenzy, he seemed to 
realize that it was she who was respon- 
sible for his condition. I never knew to 
just what extent he went, but it was 
pretty bad, though I never heard that 
she spoke a word to him in complaint or 
anger. 

“Then along came cholera, and it 
found Andrews. The relatives of the 
bride and all the pampan neighbors 
gathered their belongings and hiked, and 
Andrews lay writhing and groaning on 
his bed with the Takia woman sitting 
big-eyed and silent in the shadows at 
its foot. For five days she sat there, 
and when the sense had been racked 
out of the boy, he sat up in bed and 
raved at her. 

“Once, when a religious procession 
wound by the doors bearing suppliant 
transparencies and all the weird fetishes 
that the cholera brings out of these 
people, he managed to crawl to the door, 
and, squatting there, he screamed out 
all the race insults his burning brain 
could devise, until the black-faced little 
people stopped and there rose that low 
crowd-murmur of race anger that pre- 
sages destruction. 

“Then she made her way past him, 
and, taking advantage of some uncanny 
fear they had of her, hurried them on. 
When he grew weaker and lay with 
staring eyes fixed on the ceiling, bab- 
bling of home and things whose import 
she only got from her native sense and 
intuition, her bitterest hours came; you 
see, she feared that he would die and 
die not hers, for his mind had been 
purged by pain and its wanderings were 
the wanderings of a white mind. She did 
not know that by her very devotion, she 
had bound him to her with a stronger 
bond than ever; for only the white mind 
that she feared could have seen that. 

“Andrews convalesced slowly and she 
bided her time with the dino, knowing 
how dangerous it was, but the biding 
was irksome. The first small snifter of 
it seized upon his shaken and unaccus- 
tomed nerves with surprising strength, 
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and when she came home from work, 
she found him reeling and swaying in 
the center of the floor, but regarding her 
with eyes lambent with a sullen mad- 
ness that flared higher as she scented 
danger and crouched back toward the 
entrance. 

“*Vou,’ he yelled, ‘you—what have 
you done to me—it was you all the time 
—you—you—you—’ and his voice died 
away in its own shrillness, for he had 
seized a heavy rice pestle from the floor 
and was rushing toward her. 

“Men from the neighboring bahias 
came in, hearing the screams, and drew 
Andrews from her unconscious body. 
They trussed him as a wild animal is 
trussed, and sent for the Constabulary. 
Andrews went to Bilidid. He might 
have escaped that, even though he was 
tried before a native judge by a native 
fiscal, who took a grim delight in elab 
orating on the brutish conduct of the 
degenerate American, but Coghill him- 
self came to the judge and insisted on 
the six month’s sentence. 

“*There’s one chance for him,’ he 
said. ‘And that’s to keep away from it 
for a time; this is the only way I know.’ 
So Andrews went to the big prison and 
put in six dreary months ruling form 
sheets.” 

“Andrews?” said Ruoff again, whose 
mind seemed to have flowed against a 
stone dam and begun “backing up.” 
“Andrews of the Luzon Company ?” 

“T want you to observe,” said Waller, 
who ostentatiously avoided talking to 
Ruoff, though it was plain to all save 
the target that he was talking at him, 
“the course of this delicate love affair; 
it’s a chapter on native psychology. I 
think when I write my book, I'll head 
it ‘Mixed Marriages ;’ there are about 
three thousand, such cases over here, so 
it’s pertinent and it’s carried out to the 
end; it’s complete and it explains mo- 
tives.” 

Ruoff sniffed. 

“Coghill’s scheme was a good one. 
Andrews came out pale and work-hard- 
ened; but the moment we saw him, it 
was evident that he was steeled for a 
fight. 

“Takia was waiting for him in the 
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street, and she made a beautiful scene 
in the presence of some ten or fifteen 
Americans who knew the boy, but he 
just took her arms gently away from his 
neck and rode away with her in a hired 
calesa. 

“Coghill had arranged with McCul- 
lough of the Luzon Company for a job 
for Andrews, and we were all there 
when he had his talk with his new boss. 

“*Ves,’ he said, his voice all choky 
with gratitude. ‘I’ll take the job, and 
there’s no use trying to tell you how I 
feel about it—about your offering it and 
all—but—well, I can’t give up Eusta- 
chia—she’s my wife, you see.’ 

‘*Bosh,’ said McCullough. 

“ “My lawfully wedded wife.’ 

‘Rot,’ sniffed McCullough. 

“‘And then—well, I owe her a good 
deal; you might say my life— 

“ ‘Stuff,’ scoffed McCullough. 

“*And now let me tell you just what 
she did for me—’ 

‘I saw.” McCullough was disgusted. 

““*You did not,’ proceeded Andrews 
serenely, and he told, as we knew he 
would, about the cholera. 

“Andrews went to Angeles and took 
his desk in the humming, vibrating heat 
of the little galvanized iron thermo- 
hopper that was the office of the Com- 
pany’s Assistant Superintendent for 
Pampanga. When he was not grilling 
in the office, he was out doing the work 
of six men in the jungles of the coast 
mountains—that were only intended to 
be passed through by snakes or masto- 
dons—scaling forests of great mahogany 


“You,” he yelled, “you——what have you done to me——it was you all the time 


trees, checking logs into the rivers, or 
counting the endless files of long cél- 
umns of bamboo rafts, or squinting 
through the eye-piece of a wobbly tran- 
sit with the steam fairly surging from 
the rank, rain-soaked earth, while the 
mosquitos riddled him. 

“But Andrews was making good, and 
the Company was quick to notice it; 
there’s not enough stimulus out here for 
good work, you knew, and Andrews’ 
was wonderful. But there isn’t any man- 
ner of use in going into his rise in busi- 
ness and into the affairs of this hell— 
I mean these da— I mean these Islands ; 
everybody knows all about that; we're 
talking about his private life. 

“It wasn’t happy. The first real do- 
mestic unpleasantness occurred the night 
he was released from Bilidid, when he 
came to his room to find the same fa- 
miliar old ‘square-face’ on the bed-room 
table. He very calmly walked across the 
room, took it by the neck, and heaved 
it out of the window. Then Takia sat 
down in the middle of the floor and be- 
gan to cry, and when he came over to 
comfort her, she struck at him. 

“That- sort of thing was repeated a 
good many times, and then she began to 
sulk, though I don’t believe she ever 
mentioned the word dino to him. He 
understood perfectly what was in her 
mind, and he thought that by sane kind- 
ness and devotion he could—well, you 
can see what his idea must have been. 
After a while she gave the attempt over 
—to all appearances, but she was a dif- 
ferent Takia from that day. 
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“With the first raise in salary, An- 
drews moved from the little Bacolor 
Carrio to a decent mifa house in Santa 
Rita, and finally, when he was made 
Superintendent, he took one of the best 
places right in the gente-fino district of 
Angeles. He bought a victoria and a 
beautiful pair of ponies, all of which 
meant that he had raised the common faa 
woman that he took from a starving bar- 
rio, to a position of the proudest; and 
she could have held up her head with 
any of the slant-eyed dowagers of the 
capital. For Andrews’ salary was a 
princely thing—in those days—and in 
his new position he was virtually lord 
and master of the two thousand squidgy 
faced hombres on the Company’s rolls, 
which in itself made him a power to be 
considered. 

“He sent women down from Manila 
to fashion American clothes for 
his wife and began to be 
seen again—unobtrusive- 
ly and always alone 
-——in the company of his 
kind. 

“But Takia re- 
ceived all atten- 
tions after her own 
manner. She cut up 
with a bolo the Ameri- 
can ! 


' 
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he had made 

for her and sent the mutilated 
remnants to him in a chow basket. 
She delighted principally in arrayins 
herself in a dirty old camiseta and 
single skirt made of grimy cloth, 
and walking barefoot back 
and forth in front of the 
house, accompanied by two 

of the mangiest looking faos f¢ 
from the market, chewing 
betel nut or smoking ci- 
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gars—great twists of black tobacco that 
smelled like burning cogon. Did you ever 
closely observe the operation of chew- 
ing betel nut? It blackens the teeth and 
drools in long slimy slavers about the 
stained mouth—ugh ! 

“The first time Andrews dressed to 
go to a dinner at the Cavalry post near 
Angeles, he found that ink had been 
poured lengthwise down the front of 
all his white evening clothes, and that 
his dress shirts had been cut to ribbons. 

“Once, when she had been unusually 
tractable and Andrews had persuaded 
her to go driving with him in the vic- 
toria, she slapped him in the street as 
they were passing the Governor’s car- 
riage, and when McCullough came up 
inspecting, she called on him and railed 
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Men from the neighboring bahias, hearing the screams, 
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at him for having stolen her husband. 

‘You will give him back to me or 
[ will take him,’ she said, when he would 
hear no more and told her so. ‘You may 
take your choice.’ And then he very 
foolishly laughed at her. 

“She took one advantage from the 
change in her fortunes, but that advan- 
tage ate up Andrews’ salary. She en- 
tertained her relatives, lavishly and con- 
tinuously. When a Filipino woman starts 
in to entertain her relatives, the trans- 
portation companies go out of business. 
(he average number of children in a 
healthy family is ten. Ten aunts and 
uncles mean one hundred cousins and 
one thousand second-cousins, and Island 
agnation has frills that make a Virginia 
cousin-twi e-removed look like a blood 
brother. The Angeles house swarmed 
with them morning, noon and night; 
and among them was a kinsman by the 
euphonious name of Alejandro Alle- 
quandra, who was crowded by Takia 
into a position as Andrews’ chief escrili- 
ente, or secretary; and things began to 
take on a new light of interest. 

“This squidge-eyed native did no 
work, but he sat at Takia’s right hand 
at table—when she sat at table—and he 
was with her morning, noon and night. 
Not that she cared two snaps of her 
slender brown fingers about him, I think, 
but one day, when Andrews was irritated 
about something, he made the fatal error 
of speaking of the constant presence of 
Alejandro. A light came into Takia’s 
eyes and she drew in her breath with an 
audible gasp; then she started in to 
cultivate this youth in earnest and An- 
drews was shamed before every ¢ao that 
squatted on the streets. 

“But he quietly retired into the shell 
of his reserve, that had been hardening 
about him during the three years of his 
miserable existence, and seemed not to 
see. And Takia became desperate. 

“This Oriental patience you hear. so 
much about isn’t a creation of some ro 
mantic imagination; it’s a fact. That 
woman had worked steadily on Andrews 
for three years with one very definite 
and fixed purpose in view: she loved 
him and she wanted him. But even that 
patience has a limit. She was growing 


desperate, and her whole attitude sud- 
denly changed one day after a peculiar- 
ly flagrant insult had provoked no sign 
of anger or emotion in him. 

“She would have no more to do with 
him. She refused to speak to him and 
she spat when he came near. She dis- 
carded the miserable Alejandro in the 
same breath, but her eyes were hard with 
decision; and even Andrews began to 
take notice, for he was a little bit afraid 
of her. 

“One day he came home after two 
weeks’ work in the mountains. He had 
made seventy-five miles over muddy 
trails that day and he was almost ex- 
hausted when he arrived and received a 
message calling for a long telegraphic 
report to Manila next morning. 

“He announced that he was going to 
the office and Takia looked from the yel- 
low paper in his hand to the haggard 
cheeks and hollow eyes above it. Sud- 
denly she rose from the table, and as 
she did so, she motioned to Alejandro 
to follow her into the dark of the next 
room. She groped on the sideboard for a 
bottle and the two of them stood talking 
in whispers for perhaps ten minutes. 
Then the slender clerk took the bottle 
and hurried out into the street. After- 
ward Andrews left the house. 

“It was a blast furnace night of the 
tropics. A red moon rose over Arayat 
from out a candent bed of clouds glow- 
ing against the dark sky line like molten 
slag from a Bessemer. Beneath it the 
land lay sweltering under the moisture- 
heavy air. Andrews’ pulses sang in his 
ears in low throbs and his temples ached 
to bursting from the very pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

“The little galvanized iron office was 
a heat trap, heavy with the odor of resin, 
stewed from the pine joists. He lit the 
oil lamp with dripping hands and sat 
down at his desk to work. He wrote 
laboriously, for about ten minutes, but 
with many stops and pauses, for his mind 
was numbed with fatigue and his nerves 
were unstrung with heat and something 
within him like the aching of an old 
wound. 

“Finally he was conscious of another 
odor than that of the resinous wood, a 
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delicately insinuating odor that he 
scarcely heeded at first and attended 
only when he felt a gnawing ache at 
the back of his throat that he associated 
in some way with the unrecognized odor 
in the room. He rose so swiftly that his 
chair rattled to the floor behind him and 
he stood over his desk, looking uncer 
tainly about him. There in the edge of 
the light flood from his shade stood a 
squat bottle flinging a shadow, swart and 
distorted and horrible, on the floor and 
wall. He turned and walked swiftly to- 
ward the door, snapping his fingers and 
champing at his nether lip. 

“He had had his battles so long be- 
fore that the pain of them had been for 
gotten and he had builded what he 
thought was a wall impregnable for the 
future. But on this horrible night, even 
as he walked to the door, every tremor 
of his nerves translated itself into a 
craving. And he was weak—weak in 
body and mind—from long suffering 
and fatigue. He flung the door open for 
a breath of the night air to drive the 
thing away. 

“It came; and it was the breath from 
a furnace door, searing his cheek, and 
bearing with it faint suggestions of all 
the squalor and horror of the land, the 
musty odor of the carabao in the streets, 
the smell of life rankly luxuriant, of 
things thick and growing. And then from 
the room that other odor. Resistance! 
Resistance was not in him. He seemed 
to realize it in a flash; this thing was 
to be as certainly, as surely as the sun- 
rise. He walked back to the bottle and 
its little pool of craftily spilt liquor, 
placed it to his lips and drank and 
drank. 

“An hour afterward he was sitting 
flat on the floor, swaying flabbily, gib 
bering and chattering like a garrulous 
old ape. 

“Then they came: Takia first, open 
ing the door, that, strangely enough, 
made no sound, and appearing like a 
dream woman, coming toward him with 
that almost forgotten smile of tender 
ness that she had hidden so long. 

“But the years had made a different 
Andrews and the acid proved him. Takia 
stopped short, the smile fixed on her 


face by the glazed eyes that met hers. 
he swaying had suddenly ceased with 
the senseless babble. The mouth hard- 
ened in a straight, white line; the face 
blanched from flush to pallor. In the 
eyes was murder. To Andrews there ap- 
peared only a hell-harpie, as dangerous 
to him as a demon of the Pit, and Takia 
saw his white fingers begin to writhe 
like the heads of snakes as he rose tense- 
ly from the floor. ; 

“There is no foreseeing the vagaries 
of bino-delirium, but Takia saw more 
than craze of drug, and she knew that 
she looked on death ; but, far more than 
this to her, she knew that she looked 
upon her husband, the man whose core 
she thought she knew, with his heart 
bared, and that the heart had changed 
in the years of his patient, long-suffer- 
ing gratitude, until it was an alien thing 
bevond her touch or thought. Yes, she 
looked on death, but behind it was abso- 
lue hopelessness. She lowered her arms 
in final surrender and waited for An- 
drews to make of himself a murderer. 

“But at the very moment, the door 
opened noiselessly again, and a bolo 
flashed above Andrews’ head, and fell, 
beating him to the floor; and he would 
have fallen again but she threw herself 
upon Alejandro Allewandra and pulled 
him away into the night and the oblivion 
that a conglomerate of nine million 
people of mixed races affords. But first 
she stooped and kissed the bloody face 
of Andrews. He cannot erase that from 
his blurred memories of the night, and 
it worries him. 

“That, Mr. Ruoff,” said Waller, turn- 
ing suddenly on the obdurate teacher, “‘is 
the story of the great Andrews of the 
Luzon Company; and I said that it 
might help one to understand the—er 
—human derelicts, I think you called 
them. I didn’t quite mean that, but it 
may help you to understand these people 
whom you said were fit to be American 
citizens in ten years, wasn’t it? I think 
a man ought to know the kind of a sow’s 
ear he’s working on, Mr. Ruoff, and I 
don’t believe you do.” 

Then we all ordered something, and 
Ruoff refused his lemonade and went 
away furious. 
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ibLivseTegatiivt sy E 
—SIOSEPH RINAKER was a 

|| lawyer, bull-necked, _ thick- 
thumbed, and successful. He 

— divested himself of his social 
instincts when he entered his office in 


the Loop district of Chicago, and became 
an Intellect-of-prey. “You will remem- 
ber, Miss Melton,” he announced when 
he engaged Miss Edith Melton as his 
stenographer, “that you are part of the 
furniture of my office. I expect you to 
perform the function for which you are 
hired as perfectly and as unquestioning- 
ly as it performs. the function for which 
it was bought.” 

Each of Mr. Rinaker’s former stenog- 
raphers—three of whom had died, and 
one of whom had gone insane—had 
looked satisfactorily terrified at that 
speech. But Miss Melton bowed a cool, 
confident, slightly bored assent, and ran 
the tip. of the first finger of her right 
hand inside the edge of her trim collar. 
This established about her a certain re- 
frigerated, intelligently feminine aura 
that Mr. Rinaker did not know how to 
get past. He found himself treating her, 
not with consideration, indeed, but rath- 
er as if she were human. This irritated 
him, for he enjoyed treating his stenog- 
rapher like furniture. It helped him in 
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his business by establishing the right 
attitude of mind. He would have dis- 


charged Miss Melton immediately had 
young women with an_ unshakable 
knowledge of English spelling been 
more common in the Loop. 

She perceived early that she possessed 
a quality which annoyed him and it 
pleased her so much that it actually 
helped her to maintain her radiant 
health. If she happened to feel a little 
tired, she watched her chance to shove 
her aura out until the icicles froze some 
of the glowing conceit from him; and 
it rested her like a week’s vacation. She 
took his difficult dictation with almost 
exasperating pe ‘fection, assigning to the 
task her left ear and a thin line of 
brain cells extending diagonally there- 
from. Her right ear and the rest of her 
brain cells she kept busy on her own 
account. It was these that finally led 
her into mischief. 

One morning she heard her employer 
talking on a subject not connected with 
business. The phenomenon was so un- 
usual that she lent it her right ear. 

“Bah! These girls who work in the 
Loop are spoiled as women! They are no 
more in place in a refined home than 
office furniture.” 
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Whoever was with him humbly mur- 
mured something about “forced to re- 
trench—refined family—’” 

“Oh, ves, I know all that! But here 
are the facts, young man. You married 
your father’s stenographer. She couldn't 
give you the help you should have 
looked for in marriage. You're sinking, 
of course. She’ll probably go into some 
other man’s office when she comes out 
ef the hospital. | have a son coming 
into my office to-morrow. Do you sup- 
pose he’ll even look at my stenographer, 
except as a necessary appurtenance of 
my office ?” 

Ethel Melton, in the room beyond, 
wondered—and wagered with herself 
that he would. 

Now, had it not been for overhearing 
Mr. Rinaker, Ethel would not have giv- 
en his son Richard a thought. In him- 
elf, Richard did not interest her. He 
was strong and well enough looking; 
but his eyes were cold and self-seeking, 
and his mouth was slightly blobber- 
lipped and cruel. It would be difficult 
to tell just how Ethel tangled herself 
his wits, but in two weeks from the 
time he entered the office his car was 
before the house where she rented a 
rocm. She enjoyed the swift drive with 
him; even the little sense of danger 
that she felt in his companionship was 
pleasant. On the way home he tried 
to put his arm around her. 

‘Be careful! I wear a poisoned belt 
pin!” she warned, her laughing red 
mouth tempting him. 

The next time he took her, he grum- 
bled when she repulsed him. 

“Well, you’re the cool kid! Expect 
me to take all this trouble for nothing, 
do you?” 

“For nothing?” she echoed; and he 
begged her pardon. It gave her a fool- 


into 


ish sense of conquest. 

He found thoughts of her filling too 
much of his time. 

“Why can’t she be somebody?” he 
groaned. “So a fellow could marry her. 
I’ve a notion—no | don’t propose to 
throw away my chances and work till 
I’m grey-headed getting where I might 
have started if I hadn’t made a fool of 
myself.” 


His passions scattered his forces and 
he got the rough end of his dad’s 
tongue for his mistakes. 

As for Ethel, life had not touched the 
power of love within her, while it had 
fully developed the power of looking 
out for herself. Her vanity assured her 
that she could have Richard Rinaker for 
a husband if she wanted him sufficiently 
to make the necessary effort. He would 
be proud of her—of her good looks, her 
quick intelligence, and the fine home she 
would keep. With him for a husband 
that home would be a beautiful one; she 
would be admitted to society made up of 
the sort of women she saw step unhur- 
riedly from smart cars, and, without a 
glance into the gorgeousness of the shop 
windows before which the crowd lounged, 
go into the great stores to be waited 
upon by special appointment. She liked 
the disdainful aloofness of their bearing. 
She felt herself potentially one of them 
and began to practice it. She did not 
take Mr. Rinaker’s remarks about ste 
nographers seriously. She was sure that 
no man of his age in the world could 
withstand her, once she was in his fam- 
ily. Having the diagonal line of brain 
cells well developed, she was able to 
do her work acceptably, and think of 
these things with the non-salaried por- 
tion of her brain. 

Then, one evening, Richard asked her 
to spend all of the following Sunday 
with him. With a couple of his friends 
they would picnic in the woods north 
of the city. She shook her head. She 
would show him her company was not 
so easy to obtain. 

“Not unless your mother is along,” 
she declared. 

“What?” he could not believe she had 
said it. 

“Not unless your mother is along, I 
say.” 

‘My mother? Are you crazy, Ethel?” 

“A girl shouldn’t go on such a trip 
without an older woman present, should 
she ?”’ 

“Well, you certainly show you're not 
a year from the country! Why half 
these stenog’s start on an excursion and 
pick up a man to pay the bills on the 
way.” 
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“You will remember Miss Melton,” he announced, “that you are a part of the furniture in my office. J ex. 
pect you to perform the function for which you are hired as perfectly and as unquestioningly 
as it performs the function for which it was bought.” 
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He soon begged her pardon for class 
ing her with such girls; and the next 
day he told her his mother would chap- 
eron the picnic. 

Ethel found the older woman very 
pleasant ; but somehow she felt that her 
graciousness was the graciousness of the 
landlady rather than that of the hostess 
She did not seem at all like the women 
lthel had admired as they stepped from 
their cars. And, although she was 
gowned very fashionably, Ethel felt that 
she would look perfectly comfortable in 
a slatternly wrapper ; and that she would 
not be seriously inconvenienced if the 

ith-tub happened to be out of repair. 
ut, then, the day out of doors was very 
pleasant. 

Shortly after this Arnold Maynard 
entered Mr. Rinaker’s office; and Ethel 
told Richard Rinaker not to bring his 
car around any more. 

Young Maynard was _horny-fisted 
from beating rugs and washing dishes 
through the law school of the State 
University. He was a big fellow with a 
face that looked innocent in the Loop, 
althovgh it had looked only honest in 
the Corn-belt. It was a good face to own. 
Something in the soul spilled out of the 
grey eyes and started up the wag in the 
tail of every dog that hadn’t been pam- 
pered out of its rightful dogginess. He 
found riding on the street cars strenuous 
because mothers were always asking him 
if he wouldn’t like to lift the baby down, 
please; the little precious had taken 
such a fancy to him and would scream 
if touched by the conductor. 

Maynard was entirely new to the 
Loop, and Ethel felt that he was hers to 
initiate. It may sound far-fetched, but 
she was so busy training him—rather, 
mothering him—that he had been in the 
office a month before she thought of 
marrving him. She liked to hear him 
express his distaste for Mr. Rinaker 
However, a time came, very gradually. 
when this distaste changed to admira 
tion. The god of business was beginning 
to show him the lure of the Loop, gold 
colored through the smoke. He wrote 
to his mother in the Corn-belt: 


I tell you, mother, it’s worth pay- 


ing tuition just to see how the Rin- 
aker brain works. I used to be shame- 
fully narrow-minded. But being with 
him is showing me. He’s a great man! 


Soon young Maynard was venting his 
admiration for the Rinakers upon Ethel. 

“T tell you it’s discouraging for a 
poor dub like me to see men of such 
measure—but a little light is beginning 
to trickle into even my dullness. Honest, 
|! wish you could hear the fight Mr. 
Rinaker’s putting up against this Child 
labor Bill! You know, I used to be a 
wild-eyed, weak-kneed fool that thought 
children should not be allowed to work. 
Now I see these business men who give 
them the opportunity are the real philan- 
thropists. They are giving the little tads 
a chance, they—” 

“Tet me congratulate you,” Ethel in- 
terrupted him. “You’re going some. In 
fact, you’re on the way to plump, white 
fists and silk socks.” 

““How’s that?” 

“When a man begins to think it’s well 
for the weak, especially the little ones, 
to toil for just enough to keep them 
breathing—and working—that some big 
business may build mansions for idle 
ness, he’s—well, he’ll soon be where his 
conscience wont keep his _ stomach 
empty.” 

She lost a deal of pleasant comrade- 
ship by that remark. 

Day by day she saw Arnold Maynard 
yielding to the specious lure of the Loop. 
\s she pondered over it, something deep 
ly tender was born within her, and it 
was wistful and anxious as it came into 
being. It softened the self-sufficient light 
of her eyes and she seemed older and a 
trifle less radiant ; on the other hand she 
was more graceful—somehow, exquisite. 

Richard Rinaker became intolerable 
to her and she avoided his glances. So 
charming to look upon was she, that 
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the elder Rinaker forgot that stenog- 
raphers are office furniture, and, struck 
by some quality of her pretty grace and 
by the opulent gleam of her abundant 
hair, laid an evil, caressing hand upon 
her. 

“Some day, little girl, we'll take a 
little trip together across the Lake.”’ His 
middle-aged breathing was quick and 
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On the way home he tried to put his arm around her. 





“Be caretul! I wear a poisoned belt 


pin!” she warned. 


wheezy. She flung his hand from her, 
hating the thick, soft feel of it. 

“You do that again, ever, Mr. Rin- 
aker, and I leave your office!” 

The narrow eyes were cruel under the 
heavy, hawk lids. 

“Do it, and you’ll find what it means 
to get another place in the Loop with 
me against you.” he snarled, meaningly. 

“Mr. Rinaker,’’—she stood straight 
and slim before him—‘“in the Loop, a 
girl’s strength is measured not only by 
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the things she can do but quite as much 
by the things she can do without. You 
can’t get me, Mr. Rinaker.” 

He would have liked to discharge her 
—but there was her intelligence in tak- 
ing difficult dictation and her unshak- 
able knowledge of English spelling. He 
did not do it. 

Every day, as she worked, Ethel saw 
in the Rinakers, father and son, what the 
grip of the god of business can squeeze 
out of a man; and every day she saw that 
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grip tighten upon Arnold Maynard. Fi- 
nally she looked the god in the face and 
she challenged him to lock wits with her 
over this soul from the Corn-belt. ‘The 
challenge was accepted and the god took 
fierce revenge upon Ethel. 

One afternoon Mr. Rinaker called her 
into his office just as he was about to 
leave to keep an engagement and handed 
her a key. 

‘This opens a box in the top drawer of 
my desk,” he said. ‘‘You are to give the 
box to Mrs. Rinaker when she calls for 
it this afternoon. I am forced to be out 
of the office. Mrs. Rinaker will be ac- 


companied by a man servant who looks 


like a gentleman.” 

She nodded her comprehension and 
took the key. She knew what the box 
contained. She had heard various con- 
versations over the telephone in regard 
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to it. It contained the jewels for which 
Mrs. Rinaker was famous and which her 
husband never allowed her to wear ex 
cept under guard, or in his presence. 

Two hours later Arnold Maynard 
came to Ethel’s door. 

“Mrs. Rinaker is in the private office,” 
he said. “She wishes to see you.” He 
was Clearly impressed by the same qual- 
ity that had once impressed Ethel as she 
watched the ladies descend from their 
handsome motor cars. 

Ethel went into the office. The lady 
not at all like the who had 


was one 


chaperoned the picnic. This one was 
very satisfactory, indeed—merely as a 
lady. Ethel could see through the half 
opened door, a man who looked like a 
gentleman waiting in the hall outside. 
the lady 


“You have a box for me,” 


announced haughtily. 
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“You're going some. 
the way to plump, white fists and silk socks.” 

















Suddenly Ethel felt that this might 
be her chance to show Arnold Maynard 
the real Rinakers that snarled under 
their well-washed, smooth, white hides. 

“No, not for you,” she returned. 

‘What is that ? What are you saying?” 
Clearly the lady was angry and aston- 
ished. 

“T have no box for you.” 

“That is not true! Mr. Rinaker left a 
box with you to give to me!” 

“Mr. Rinaker left a box for Mrs. Ri- 
naker; but I happen to know Mrs. Ri- 
naker and you are not she. I cannot give 
you the box, for it contains Mr. Rinaker’s 
jewels, which he occasionally permits his 
wife to wear so the newspapers will print 
stories of them. But she is not allowed 
to handle them alone. She might sell 
them and give the money to a certain 
priest of some queer Persian religion, I 
believe.” 

Ethel’s lips were white; but her eyes, 
while brilliant, were very steady. Young 
Maynard gasped. These were queer 
things to be hearing; not at all in keep- 
ing with his ideal of a gentleman’s fam- 
ily life. He looked at the lady. The 
flush that mounted in her cheek killed 
the beauty-shop flush upon it. 

“You shall lose your position for 
this!” she panted. The man servant en- 
tered, and intervened, and _ blustered; 
but no key was forthcoming, and Rich- 
ard Rinaker had to be sent for. He 
tore into the office in a rage. 

“Give that box to my mother!” he 
commanded. Arnold did not like his 
domineering roughness. It might sound 
virile in a courtroom, but it sounded 
cowardly when used to a girl. 

“How many mothers have you, Mr. 
Rinaker ?”’ asked Ethel, after one single 
second of sorry hesitation. “This is not 
the one who chaperoned our picnic.” 

There! She had suspected all the time 
that the woman of the picnic was not 
Mrs. Rinaker. But she had elected to 
show Arnold the real Rinakers thor- 
oughly, and she was glad she had done 
it, even though she had had to brand 
herself as a cheap flirt—a ‘‘tin-pan” girl 
who won her holiday pleasure by play- 
ing upon the passions of those who em- 
ployed her and then scorned her because 
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she was in a position to be employed. 

However, the Rinaker explosion that 
followed was eminently satisfactory. It 
left Arnold looking as sick as a ten-year- 
old boy after his first cigar. He even 
began to suspect that blackguarding 
rather than Blackstoning was the secret 
of the Rinaker success. 

Alone in her room that night, Ethel 
faced herself in her mirror. 

“You've done a pretty day’s work,” she 
assured her reflection. ‘—lost the best 
man you'll ever get to know. Think what 
you could have made him! And he'll 
never suspect what’s in him, the dear, 
sweet, strong, simple, big boy, untH he’s 
too old to get it out. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
It’s tough! He’ll never look at me again, 
for his sort don’t want a girl who flirts 
for what she can get out of it.” 

She was right in regard to Arnold. 

“These city girls are too knowing for 
me,” he confessed to himself. ‘That Miss 
Melton had me going some. I herewith 
vow to remain a bachelor until I get 
back to the Corn-belt.” 

Richard Rinaker, now that he had 
seen Ethel’s strength, desired her more 
than ever: He suspected something of 
the feeling that had existed between her 
and Arnold and he took occasion to fleer 
in Arnold’s hearing over these “nifty 
dolls of the Loop.” It strengthened Ar- 
nold’s determination to hunt a Corn- 
belt bride. 

Ethel felt Arnold’s honest scorn of 
her, and, knowing herse'f powerless to 
prove to him its injustice, was terribly 
hurt in that new tender something which 
he himself had called into being. She 
went to her work every day assuring 
herself that very soon she would get 
another place—she must go where she 
would not see him. But every day she 
postponed her leave-taking. She won- 
dered that she was not discharged; but 
the truth was that neither of the Rinak- 
ers had any idea of it. The elder Rinaker 
had come to'depend upon her ability 
to take difficult dictation and spell 
accurately; and the younger Rinaker— 
well, when he had been a horrid little 
boy he had spent patient hours catching 
an especially beautiful butterfly that he 
might sneak behind the barn to giggle 
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“How many mothers have you, Mr. Rinaker?’ asked Ethel 
“ This is not the one who chaperoned our picnic.” 
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as he tore its wings and stuck pins 
into the helplessne ss of its soft body 


Ethel Melton sat alone in her room, 
moping, after a dull, miserable sunshiny 
out-of-doors Sunday. Church, with ‘a 
sermon upon the tendency of life to give 
one what one deserves, had only added 
to her dullness and brought a lump to 
her throat. She felt resentful that she 
should be dull—she young, good to look 
upon, clever, “the right sort.” Life owed 
her a little pleasure. A maid knocked 
upon her door. A young gentleman 
wished to see her—‘‘the young gent as 
drives the handsome car, miss, and he’s 
a party outside in it.” 

Ethel knew that it was Richard 
Rinaker. Her conscience advised her not 
to go down, but—well, the day had been 
so dull that any change was welcome. 
What harm could it do? Besides, it 
might make her feel better. 

She found Richard very, very contrite. 
He begged her pardon, most thoroughly 
and agreeably, for all his shortcomings. 
She told him she didn’t want to listen to 
him, which appeased her conscience ; 
and she kept on doing it, which gave her 
pleasure because it dissipated her dull 
ness. She finally permitted herself, after 
demurring properly, to be drawn out- 
of-doors to meet Richard’s friends. She 
enjoyed their gay talk and easy laugh- 
ter. although she was not in the least 
deceived by them. She knew that these 
people were just Richard Rinaker’s sort. 
Towards the man, indeed, she felt an 
actual aversion. He was big and well 
set up, but his eyes were so near together 
they appeared to encroach upon the ter- 
ritory that rightfully belonged solely to 
his nose. They gave a curious effect, too, 
when he talked, of sometimes appearing 
to draw still more closely together until 
they fairly seemed a single eye. But the 
girl was pretty with a sweet, pleasure 
desiring mouth and as much blonde hair 
as Ethel’s own. They all talked brightly 
and Ethel found herself eagerly enjoy- 
ing herself. 

“Oh, come with us!” the girl urged. 
“Tust a two hours’ joy-ride! It will do 
you good.” . 

Ethel knew it would. But then this 


Rinaker-—should she cheapen herself by 
again accepting pleasure from him? 

“Oh, pshaw!” something inside her 
said, “what’s the use? You may as well 
get all the fun you can. Life gives you 
little enough. You can take care of your- 
self. A little more foolishness doesn’t 
matter now anyway.” 

So she said she would go—for two 
hours only—and ran back for her coat. 
She was happy, flushed, pretty. But out- 
side again, Richard holding the door of 
the car open for her, her gay laughter 
proving that her dullness was gone, that 
new tender something that life had late- 
ly called into being, threw itself jealous- 
ly into the very throb of her heart and 
beat against her. Her cheek paled, her 
eyes dilated. 

“T’m not going!” she cried. ‘‘What am 
I thinking of ? I’m—I’m not going!” 


The next morning, when the whole 
city was avidly discussing the last hor- 
rible accident, a pedestrian who had 
chanced at dusk the evening before to 
pass the house where Miss Melton rented 
a room, remembered that he had seen a 
young man and woman on the steps, 
talking seriously, while another couple 
in a big car waited. The pedestrian had 
noticed that the young man had snatched 
at the girl’s hand. He had watched them 
for several moments, but they had still 
been talking when he had turned the 
corner. 

That joy-ride had ended by a steep 
plunge into the dirty river. The Wells 
Street bridge had opened to admit a 
passing coal boat and the captain had 
been frightened nearly out of his wits 
by the splash that followed. The car 
stood it fairly well. It lost its number, 
but it still retained the impress of its 
maker. Its occupants did not stand it so 
well—they had practically lost the im- 
press of their Maker when they were 
fished out. However, the men were iden- 
tified and one of the women was finally 
placed by the fair abundance of her hair 
as the private stenographer of Joseph 
Rinaker. 

At the place where Ethel had rented 
a room there was much excitement. 

“Oh, but I wish I had known what 
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kind she was, gentlemen,” = The landlady’s rancorous voice broke 
the landlady assured a2 , the silence. 
group of reporters. “Why aint you,” she demanded of 
“She couldn’t never Ethel, ‘lyin’ cold and stiff on a 
have stayed here, marble slab? Nothing recogniz- 
lf fh able except your fair hair? 
“Tt is not neces- if Y Wy / LU, \ \ She shoved 
sary to speak ill | | WHEE: a or a newspaper into Eth- 
of the dead!” . I Iit}tZS> a el’s hand. 
The words came Y),",// ia a : x In the exultation 
came somewhat Sy of her mood the 
startlingly from speech seemed to 
a gray-eyed, Ethel ridiculous 
square-jawed rather than strange. 
young man. A She asked no explana- 
young man from %, tions; she only 
Mr. Rinaker’s of- S\.. laughed merrily. 
fice, he was, by sx “I spent the 
name Arnold May- night with a 
nard. He put him- \ , frien d—a 
self before the lit- Q\\W//% YW) ae : school _ teach- 
tle desk in Ethel’s TT A | er—" 
room, first relieving a She started to 
reporter rather forcibly look at the new:- 
of a letter he had picked paper, but Arnold 
up. took it from her 


































believe me!” 
? 


Here, read this! 


“What claim had he upon hand. 
her?” the reporter asked the “Come!” he - said 
landlady. softly. They es- 


“You can search me,” she re- Tt caped into the next 
turned. ‘‘He aint made no habit NY HET \ room and bolted 
of calling on her here; you can itl the door. He 
take my oath for that.” labored for po- 

They tried to argue with him, to etic words to 
bully him. It was useless. tell her of his 

“You cannot have her picture; you adoration; but 
cannot read a letter; you may as the best he 
well go—all of you.” He drew could do was: 
in his lips until they formed a hard } “Took here, 
line and he involuntarily felt of Miss Melton, 





his harder biceps, developed in / this city life is 
the Corn-belt. “Whatever wr too devious. What 
claim I had upon Miss Melton,” You've done a pretty do you say if it’s you 


day’s work,” she assured 
shall her reflection. ‘—lost the 


se 


he assured them further, and me for the Corn- 


not be explained—it shall be en- best man you'll ever get — belt—together?” 

forced !” to know.” She dimpled ador- 
His remarks were heard by ably. 

the trim young woman who just then “The together is all right,” she re- 


slipped in through the half-open door. turned after just a trifle of hesitation. 
The sentiment pleased her so she forgot ‘“‘But,”—her color came and went— 
to be astonished at the strange group in “why not stay in the Loop and live 
her room. Her eyes met young May- clean, honest lives in spite of the pull 
nard’s, and thrilled at what she saw in- the other way? It will be wonderfully 
advertently revealed. worth while.” 
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In which a bank cashier be- 
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R. ABNER SHELL was a 

M good, patient, honest man. 

From the day he was born, he 
————— was dignified. In childhood, 
his playmates left to his judgment prob- 
lems of right and wrong, and never by 
scowl or act disputed his decisions. Un- 
flinching, exact, constant, never would 
he willfully inflict upon any man an 
injury. His respect for property was so 
sacred that nothing could shake it—not 
even the acts of legislators and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

When his bank said to their faithful 
cashier, ‘Go now and take your vaca- 
tion!” he went, and as he went, he 
picked up his suit-case, which stood 
right where he had left it, for in the 
course of events his vacation would 
come due on that day and he was pre- 
pared. On reaching his room in the quiet 
summer resort beside a little lake in the 
Adirondacks, he proceeded to discard 
his black coat, his black tie, and so on, 
in favor of conventional, dignified sum- 
mer-resort costume. Having freed his 
arms, his neck and, in some measure, his 
mental precision of its harness, he un- 
buckled his suit case, unlatched it and 
threw it open. 

It was full of bank-notes! No shirt 
was in it, no outing flannel suit, no Ox- 
ford ties, no clean collars—not one of 
the things that one puts in a suit-case 
to spend a few days beside an Adiron- 
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dack lake in a respectable, dignified sum- 
mer resort. There was nothing but bank- 
notes — two-dollar, ~ five-dollar — tens, 
twenties, fifties, hundreds, and worst of 
all, rectangular blocks of thousand-dol- 
lar bills. 

Mr. Abner Shell, for twenty years the 
faithful servant of the Mixlan National 
Bank, had walked away with a hundred 
thousand—maybe two hundred thousand 
dollars. He made a hasty appraisal of 
the contents of the suit case; there was 
certainly more than a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

He stared at the money with fixity 
and respect; and then he slid over to 
the door and locked it, returning to 
gaze at the money with natural awe, 
which increased, for he had never had 
so much money in his possession before, 
much as had passed through his hands. 
When he had handled large sums of 
money before, it had always been within 
the protecting cage of the bank, where 
there were witnesses in the persons of 
other employees and officials. 

He closed the suit-case and examined 
it. It was exactly the same as his own 
suit-case—buckles, latch, strap, handle, 
stitching, and all, except that, now that 
he made a critical examination, the 
leather was a shade darker, and there 
was a slight stain on one side. Of 
course, it had been purchased at the 
Buck Leather Co. store in Mixlan, and 
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was, no doubt, one of the famous local 
products. 

He wondered where he had picked it 
up, whether on the trolley, in the rail- 
road station, or somewhere on the train. 
He traced his way from the bank to the’ 
summer resort, step by step, and the 
more he thought, the clearer it became 
that the change had not been at any 
stage of the journey from the bank to 
the room. Then he traced his course 
from the _ board- 
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Crume had sold his house and his wife’s 
jewelry, and was living in his son’s 
rented house—yet here was more than a 
hundred thousand dollars, and Crume 
had had a suit-case! Poor Crume; how 
absurd to accuse him! How could he 
have exchanged with him? It was im- 
possible. Then who could it have been? 
Suddenly, his blood ran hot through 
his arteries. It was Faxe! Absolom Faxe, 
president of the bank, had packed up 
that money, 





ing house to the 
bank, but he had 
had the case in 
his hand every 
step of the way— 
except when he 
stopped to talk to 


M r. Luther 
Crume, who was 
just. returning 


from the metrop- 
olis that morning. 
Mr. Crume had a 
suit-case. 

The thought 
made Mr. Shell 
start with aston- 
ishment; what 
Mr. Crume, 
the venerable 
deacon of his 
church, doing 
with that money ? 
Mr. Shell shiv- 
ered as he 
thought what 





was 





The suit 





ready to abscond, 
and Shell had 
taken it by mis- 
take. Faxe had a 
Buck Company 
suit-case exactly 
like Shell's. 
Shell’s eyes 
bulged; of all 
people, Faxe! 
And yet he was 
just the one to do 





such a thing as 
that; he had a 
wife who liked 


pretty dresses. 
| Faxe was exemp- 
lary in every re- 
spect, too: every- 
body trusted him 
and he was the 
great leading citi- 
zen of Mixlan, 
regarded with 
awe and admired 
by everyone. 





people would savy | case Was Shell shook his 
about Mr. Crum? full of bank head sadly; 
: | motes—two dollar, five dollar—tens, twenties, : . 
when it became Siecon ‘ thandivods. F axe had men- 
known that he tioned large busi- 
had traveled ness interests that 


around with a hundred thousand or so 
of good money—good? With suspicion, 
Mr. Shell picked up one of the pack- 
ages of money and ran practiced fingers 
through it. It was good money; no pos- 
sible doubt about that. Really, if Mr. 
Crume had all that money, how did he 
get it? 

Of course, there had been some talk 
around when the Crume Manufacturing 
Company failed that there were circum- 
that seemed suspicious, but 


stances 





would take him away for some time. He 
had gone away about the time Shell had 
started. 

Fate is exceedingly unkind to swind- 
lers and absconders. Shell pitied Faxe. 
He had now to perform the unpleasant 
duty of exposing the president of the 
bank. Mr. Shell’s train of thought 
stopped abruptly in a collision with it- 
self. His hair crinkled when he suddenly 
realized that he, Shell, was the only one 
who could be exposed. He had the 
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money and they would ask him how he 


got it; he couldn't even give it up with 
out condemning himself. 

Chen Shell shivered as he thought of 
what people would say about him. Here 
he was, a Sunday School superintendent, 
a faithful bank cashier, with all this 
money belonging to some one else. Then 
his mind leaped to what they would do 
—the Law! He rushed to the telephone. 

“That’s out of order—tree fell across 
it somewhere, probably!” the hotel clerk 
told him calmly. 

Mr. Shell returned to his room, 
alarmed, rebuffed and tormented. He 
pulled down the curtain to his third 
story window, although it was not vet 
dark and -no prying eye could possibly 
have looked in. The cold sweat gathered 
on his forehead. 

He was not brave; he was warped by 
years of routine and perfect sequence. 
He had enshrined the perfe tion of Sys- 
tem, and deviation from the regular or- 
der of things not only startled and 
shocked him, but it left him helpless 
and amazed. A bird driven to flight in 
the dark of the moon—nothing could be 
more helpless than Mr. Abner Shell, in 
to whose hands Fate had thrust a for- 
tune that did not belong to him. 

He marshaled his scattered wits for 
an attempt to see clearly what had hap- 
pened. All that he could see was the 
jeopardy in which he stood. Even if the 
president of the bank had planned to 
escape with the money, the president 
could now shift the blame onto the 
shoulders of the cashier—whatever had 
happened, there was no escape for Ab- 
ner She 1] ! 

Escape! The word now became the 
beacon of Mr. Abner Shell, cashier of the 
Mixlan National Bank. Fate had treated 
him shabbily, Providence had treated 
him unfairly—and the Devil was laugh- 
ing at him. 

All down the fenced and circum- 
scribed lane of his life, he saw the 
mile-stones of his temptations—the al 
lurements of social games of cards that 


lead to gambling; the smiles of ladies, 
that lead to dancing; the sweet cider, 
that leads to strong drink. He had re 


sisted everything, and in him passion 


and inclination had given way to the 
len Commandments, the straight edge 
of appearances, and, above all, to the 
Banking Laws; and here he was, 
through no will of his own, with—he 
wondered how much there really was. 

He slid over to the suit-case and went 
down through the packages one by one. 
He unpinned them, counted the bills, and 
then pinned them up. With a pencil he 
jotted the amounts on a slip of paper, 
and when he had swiftly and with 
great precision, counted it all, and 
the paper ties and the pins were in their 
exact places, he knew what he had, for 
he footed up mentally, as he went along. 

There was exactly $145,000! 

he day before he would have shud- 
dered and nearly fainted had he even 
dreamed that he would question the 
Banking Act, the Ten Commandments, 
the Rules of Evidence, or God. Now he 
searched his mind for an oath—a real, 
genuine, Simon-pure swear-word, and it 
dawned on him, as his failure became 
more and more pronounced, that he was 
lacking in much of the comfort and re- 
source which are the common property 
of the wicked. He felt badly about it, 
and he determined that the next time 
he had a chance, he would remember the 
proper sequence of swear words, and 
thus fortify himself against any future 
emergency. 

“Damn—Damn—Damn—” he whis- 
pered, with horrified glances around 
him. “‘Dear me! What does come next ?” 

The diversion, however, was only tem- 
porary. He was obliged to return to the 
matter in hand—the matter that was out 
of place—the $145,000 that was hang- 
ing in his clutches, padlocked to him, 
and a burden of—he thought of the 
word “sin” at first. but somehow, he 
couldn’t bring himse!f to the point of 
accusing himself of sin, whereas he was 
not conscious of having sinned. But man 
would never believe, the courts would 
never believe, that he had not taken that 
money with the intent to steal it. The 
chance that God would perform a mir- 
acle in favor of a mere bank cashier, 
when so many bank presidents had gone 
to jail on _ circumstantial evidence, 
seemed remote indeed. 

















In all his: mature life—and he had 
matured early—Mr. Abner Shell had 
never been angry. He had been right- 
eously indignant a number of times, but 
such was his code of life and morals, 
that as long as things were as they ought 
to be, he could not be angry. Wrong was 
wrong, right was right, and wrong is met 
by a certain procedure, as in the case 
of the young man who had tried to pass 
a forged check on Mr. Shell. In the 
Church there had been dissentions, but 
these had been settled with precision and 
tact. Mr. Shell had always been right; 
his judgment had been perfect. None 
had disputed it—but now! 

Righteous indignation was no name 
for the feeling that after a time surged 
through the dry and usually cool system 
of the bank cashier. He had tried to 
remember swear-words, and failing in 
that, he had tried to divine some, and 
now, with all the circumstances before 
his logical and precise mind, he fell into 
a rage. He said nothing. He sat per- 
fectly still. He stared at the suit-case 
full of bank-notes all the time. He did 
not even open his mouth, but he did 
clench his teeth so hard that they ached 
for hours afterwards. Thus he went 
through a stage, common enough not to 
be an adventure in ordinary men, but 
a tremendous experience for the man 
on whom Fate, or something, had 
strapped $145,000 that did not belong to 
him, aggravating the matter by circum- 
stances and occasions that were not 
merely suspicious, but a circumstantial 
certainty. 

The bell summoning the _ patrons 
of the inn to dine started Shell from 
the satisfying luxury of his bitter anger 
against his unhappy predicament and 
the responsible gods. When he shook 
himself loose from that emotion, he had 
a lurking dread that perhaps it would 
give him dyspepsia, but he locked the 
door on the outside, having tucked the 
suit-case in the bureau drawer, and went 
down to eat. Physical habit and bearing 
prevented him from displaying to any 
fellow patron the idea that he was suf- 
fering any unusual circumstances. He 
ate and talked to the other two at his 
table with neat interest in golf and ten- 
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nis and sitting on the porch, and other 
Woodland Inn sports. 

Immediately after dining, however, he 
retreated to his room again, and applied 
his mind to the problem that confronted 
him. If Fate had been so very unkind 
to a faithful and clean-minded man, 
then that man must make the best of 
it. Mr. Shell set about wondering what 
would be the best of it. It was no easy 
task. 

He thought of going right back to 
the bank and telling his story—but 
what good would that do? President 
Elijah Faxe would listen to the explana- 
tion grimly, with conscientious regard 
for the safety of the money entrusted in 
his bank’s hands by the three thousand 
depositors. He would agree that Mr. 
Shell’s story seemed perfectly plausible 
—was undoubtedly true, in fact—but, 
“It is essential that bank cashiers not 
only avoid evil, but the appearance of 
evil, as well!” 

If, as seemed likely, the detectives 
were already on his trail, he would be 
arrested even as he descended from the 
train, or as he entered the bank—Hor- 
ror of horrors! A detective might al- 
ready be on his way to that peaceable 
little Adirondack inn. What meat it 
would be for the gossips, to tell how he 
had been tapped on the shoulder in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way, and told that 
he was under arrest. The detective would 
follow him—there was a later train than 
the one he had taken. The detective 
might—the detective almost certainly 
would—arrive on that train. He might 
be already on the way through the woods 
in the automobile stage, which would 
be due in half an hour. 

Mr. Abner Shell went down to the 
office, paid his bill and called for a 
livery launch to take him to the foot 
of the lake, where there was another 
hotel, and a road that led to another 
railroad. He explained, with a wrench to 
his conscience, that his asthma had be- 
gun to bother him. He went in the 
launch to the other hotel, caught a stage 
to the railroad, and in two hours he was 
on a train bound north to Canada. He 
had dented in his hat, dusted his black 
coat, and otherwise disguised himself. 
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He tried to swagger as he walked, and 
almost stumbled over his own toes as 
went to the cooler to vet repeated drinks 


Lic 


ot water. 

Suddenly, he heard the two men in 
he seat behind him discussing the C: 
nadian customs rules, and the examina- 
tion of the baggage of passengers. That 
meant that they would open his suit-case 
—they would see the bills in their neat 
packages! Perhaps they had already 
been tipped oft to 
watch for him! 

His time tabl« 
showed that the next 
station ahead was the 
Northern Cross Roads. 
There he slipped down 
from his train, and 
after a night in the 
hotel—a sleepless, bit- 





ter night, without 
prayer at either end 
he took the train for 
the West. He _ went 
through Watertown, 
and on to Niagara, 
and from there slipped 
across country, because 
he had seen a man 
looking at him curious 
ly, and felt that he was 
suspected. 

He went to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and down 
the Upper Mississippi 
on a river packet 
three days of compara- 
tive peace. At St. 
Louis, he registered in 
a hotel as Max With 
erheim, and then 








Suddenly he saw President Faxe, ; 
of the Mixlan National Bank —— were sometimes  for- 
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thought of flight a moment’s considera- 
tion in all his precise life in the bank 
ing business. Flight was for the indul- 
gence of the lawless and the wayward. 
Now he searched his mind with frantic 
efforts to imagine some way of covering 
his trail too deeply to be traced. He 
grew whiskers on a face that had never 
been unshaven two days since his whis- 
kers sprouted. He bought sporting 
checks, and then discarded them with 
horror, for somber 

~ | browns and __ neutral 
vrTayvs. His pani selec- 
tion of a red necktie in 
St. Louis gave way to 
the panic realization in 
Memphis that red was 
the headlight of dan- 
ger- that it focused 
the eye unforgettably. 
The further he fled, 
the more horrible and 
vivid grew the sensa- 
tion that he could not 
escape, that the prison 
doors would clang up- 
on him, and he would 
be buried in stone and 
steel for five—ten—he 
could not guess how 
many years. He did not 
want the money—he 
hated it—he would 
have thrown it to the 
four winds, only he 
was alarmed and dis- 
mayed, and, besides, 
he knew that obscond- 
ing clerks and cashiers 





given their sins if only 





glimpsed a National 
sank Inspector in the corridor. He fled 
precipitately to the river again, and 
took the New Orleans packet. He 
changed at Memphis for the railroad, 
and went to Little Rock, Arkansas, fled 
back to Batesville, and up to Spring- 
field, Missouri, and then back-tracked 
to Evansville, Indiana, and down to 
New Orleans—driven all the way by 
the glances of men he thought watched 
him intently. 

Mr. Abner Shell had never given the 


they returned the prec- 
ious money that they had stolen. 

He fled, his heart protesting against 
the monstrous event that had driven him 
out into that first flight down the lake. 
His thoughts had little time to marshal 
themselves coherently, for on all sides 
were the unusual and the strange, the 
unexpected and the threatening. He 
wore himself into tatters of mental dis- 
tress, thinking of the hard. cold fact 
known to all men, irrespective of place 
and condition, that there is in the end 

















no escape for the wicked, for the sinner, 
for the wrong-doer. 

His panic permitted him no coherence, 
no consecutiveness of plan or scheme. 
He fled through a score of states, and 
in not one of them did he discover any 
let-up in the thing that haunted him. He 
carried his own pack-load of furies— 
and they broke him down. They were 
worse than any possible combination of 
stone and steel bars could ever be. 

In New Orleans, in his room where 
he overlooked all that famous. street 
whose beauty and gaiety 
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nor faltered in his execution of the plan. 
He bought a steamboat ticket home— 
he had always hoped to take a sea voyage 
sometime. 

He had lived his life, and now he 
was to expiate the’ pleasure he had al- 
ways had in doing precisely what he 
ought to do. 

In his pride, he had said that no man 
need sin! The world was saying that no 
man could escape punishment if he 
merely seemed to have sinned. He who 
had never felt sorry for any man—he 











and attraction and oppor- 
tunity are famous 
throughout the world of 
weakness and woe, he 
gave up. He was whipped. 
He was overtaken, even 
before he was pursued— 
he realized it now. His 
first thought was to go to 
police headquarters, and 
give himself up. Then he 
decided to go to the 
agency of the detectives 
who were employed by 
the bankers to guard 
against their faithless 
employees and raiders. 
He had trouble finding 
the office, and before he 
reached it, he decided to 
return home, and _ take 
chances of being arrested 
as he stepped from the 
train—the horror that had 
afflicted him all the way 
on his flight. He could 
divine, unimaginative as 








——engaged in piquant conversation with 
a most charming woman. 








he was, the sensation his 
arrest would make, and the eager stares 
of the witnesses. He hoped, and if his 
faith had not about vanished, he would 
have prayed, that the arrest be a quiet 
one, just as grooms pray for quiet wed- 
dings. 

He looked at the calendar, and saw 
that he had been gone twenty-five of his 
thirty days vacation time. His heart 
sickened as he considered the home-com- 
ing that he had expected, and the home- 
coming that was to be! However, he 
neither weakened in his determination 


who had never even pitied himself—now 
discovered a certain regret and sadness, 
as he considered the tragedy of his own 
perfect life. The world could not get 
him by direct evidence, and so it had 
rigged up a perfect case of circumstan- 
tial evidence. He saw that if he had in- 
stantly returned home with the suit-case, 
he might possibly have come through 
merely slightly blemished; but now— 
now it was too late. 

He sat, prey to a thousand melan- 
choly reflections, in the waiting room at 
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the New Orleans levee, ready to take the 
steamer home. On all sides of him were 
other people. Then, suddenly, he saw 
President Faxe of the Mixlan National 
Bank—a face and figure unmistakable, 
but exceedingly jaunty in bearing. Presi- 
dent Faxe was away from home. His 
black tile was replaced by a fine Pana- 
ma, and his conventional black suit was 
displaced by a gay traveling suit of pale 
shades, red necktie and striped shirt. 
Shell was inexpressibly shocked, too, to 
see that of thé party President Faxe was 
engaged in piquant conversation with a 
most charming woman. 

At the feet of Faxe was a suit-case, 
exactly like the one at Shell’s own feet. 
Faxe, then, was the man with whom he 
had exchanged suit-cases. Shell now 
had but one thought—to exchange 
again. In his month of crafty flight, 
hell had become quick of wit, and 
vengeful. He saw that President Fate 
was too busily engaged, talking to the 
handsome middle-aged woman, to notice 
what went on. The cashier slipped across 
the aisle, and set his burden down, wait- 
ing for an opportunity in the crowd to 
change the suit-cases. That would put 
the burden where it belonged, Shell 
thought. 

He skirmished around several minutes, 
keeping behind the bank president, and 
finally, slid into a seat almost exactly 
behind that gesticulating and enthusi- 
astic gentleman. Very cautiously, with 
his foot, Shell tried to shove his burden 
under the president’s hand, and slipped 
the other suit-case along side the seat 


wy 


where he was sitting. 

He straightened up with the suit-case 
in his hand, to start away, when Presi- 
dent Faxe turned around, suddenly. 

“Well, I declare!” Mr. Faxe ex- 
claimed. ‘How are you, Shell! Came 
down to the Convention, too? Funny I 
hadn’t seen you before.” 

There was a glitter in the eye of the 
president, Shell thought, and his face 
twitched as a slight flush mounted the 
President’s face, but Shell looked him in 
the eye, and was as cordial as the Pres- 
ident himself. There were introductions 
and hand-shakings all around, and then 
the group broke up. Faxe explained that 


he had to go to Morgan City to look 
over some timber lands whose bonds he 
was investigating, and would have to 
return North on the cars, foregoing the 
sea trip. “Funny thing about this suit 
case!” Faxe remarked socially, as he 
picked up the one Shell had slipped to 
him. “It’s locked and I haven’t been 
able to open it since I started with it! 
Had to get another one!” 

“Really?” the charming lady re- 
marked. “Let me give you a hair pin!” 

Shell retreated. Faxe and the lady 
had heaved a sigh of relief into him, the 
biggest he had ever known. 

Shell, grimly, went his way on board 
the steamer to New York. He felt that 
he had at last rid himself of the night- 
mare that had made Hades of his vaca- 
tion. Faxe could do the dodging now, 
and make the explanations. Shell, his 
conscience relieved by the passing on 
of the burden to the shoulders where it 
belonged, grinned sardonically as he re- 
turned to Mixlan. Arriving in New 
York on Saturday, he reached Mixlan 
on Monday morning. He stopped at his 
boarding place, where he left the suit- 
case containing the various disguises he 
had purchased. The other suit-case, he 
carried down to the bank and swung 
into the building at his accustomed hour. 
There were the other employees, making 
ready for the day’s work, sorting out 
the mail, getting out the blanks, and fill- 
ing ink wells, as usual. 

“Good morning, Mr. Shell!’ the as- 
sistant cashier greeted him with a nod. 
“Glad to see you back—you’re looking 
fine !”” 

Shell nodded, not finding words to 
answer, and hastened the suit-case into 
the vault. On the vault deck was a suit- 
case of identical appearance. To Shell’s 
nervous eyes, all suit-cases of dark tan 
leather with nickle hasps were alike, 
however. He brought out the day cash 
box and made things ready for his own 
work. 

Soon the money was floating through 
his hands, and after a minute’s unaccus- 
tomed fumbling, he was back in his own 
automatic stride. If sometimes he had 
to count the money three times instead 
of twice, it merely proved how infallible 
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is the fallibility 


of the human 
mind. 

‘Then appeared 
Faxe, President 
Faxe, coming out 
of his office. 
Shell did _ not 
look up, but out 
of the corner of 
his eye, he 
that Faxe was 
walking — slightly 
sideways and had 
on his counten 
ance a_ furtive 
expression, 
amazed and ap- 
prehensive. Be- 
fore either could 


Saw 





plates, outing 
fHannel, gay neck- 
ties, etc. all 
Faxe’s own, in 
readiness for the 
vacation and 
business not yet 
over. 

Shell eyed 
them coldly, ask- 
ing: 

“Eh?” 

Faxe appeared, 
and glanced at 
the thing, fascin- 
ated. Shell main- 
tained an_ out- 
ward air of com- 
posure and ques- 
tioning. 





make up _ his “A mistake ?” 
mind just how to he asked. 
greet the other , , “There’s ¢ 

t] ae a -.? | Soon the money was floating through his hands. . ; here’s anothe . 
there was a dif- and he was back in his own automatic stride. suit-case inside— 





ferent note in 





perhaps—” 





the frigid mono- 
tone of the bank’s procedure. Hon. C. 
Frank Alution, a boss politician, came 
booming in, bringing an air of genial 
warmth with him. 

“I’m after that. suit-case, Faxe,” he 
remarked. And then: “See you're back 
again, Shell!” 

“Yes!” both officials answered, like 
popping corks, and Shell dashed precip- 
itately into the vault, and returned with 
- the suit-case he had brought from New 
Orleans. Again, through the corner of 
his eye, Shell noticed the mingled emo- 
tions on Faxe’s face. 

Alution took the suit-case, and Faxe 
retreated to the President’s office, mop- 
ping his forehead. Shell, with perfect 
composure, resumed his money thumb- 
ing and, apparently, paid no attention to 
anything save the work of cashiering. 

In half an hour, Alution came in 
again, on the jump, bringing a suit-case 
with a broken lock. 

“What’s this mean?” he yelled, show- 
ing a suit-case full of shirts, camera, 


’ 


He went after 
the other suit-case, while Faxe leaned 
against the depositors’ desk, licking his 
lips. Shortly, Shell returned with the 
other suit-case and, coldly, handed it to 
Alution, asking: 

“Is this it?” watched, calmly, 
pecting to see more clothes. 

“That’s something like!” Alution ex- 
claimed as he opened it. It was the suit 
case Shell had carried ten thousand 
miles. He could not mistake those bun- 
dles of demoniac bills. 

“Well, P’ll be—I’ll be confounded !” 
Shell whispered with low emphasis, and 
Alution straightened up with astonish- 
ment at that profane eloquence. 

“You see,” Alution explained, “‘it’s a 
State job—couldn’t have it on the books 
any where—understand ?” 

Shell nodded, not trusting himself to 
speak. Faxe retreated again to his office, 
sighing deeply. When Alution was gone, 
a great comprehension came to Shell, 
and no little satisfaction, too, for he be- 
lieved that he could really swear at last. 


cai- 
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= —lHe after 
| noon Vas 
| T |} sunny and 

= spr 
was on its way. 


Ihe Street of 


ck 


loreign parts was 
drowsing in the 
vellow light. | 


walked into the 


door of Light q) 


use ‘Tom’s sa 
loon and found the 
place deserted In 
his nook at the end 
of the bar, old 


Skvs’] Pete looked 
across the top of 
morning paper and 
chuckled. 

“Ve’ll find them 
all out there,” sai 
he, and jerked his 
thumb toward the 
rear door. His > got a warnir 


. . te 
wrinkled face bore to quit. 
the expr ssion of 
one who believes he has bestowed a 


chance for entertainment on a friend. 

I stood upon the threshold of the 
back door and looked over a lively 
scene. 

The yard extended through the block 
to the opposite street and was shut off 
from that by a high billboard. In this 
sequestered nook the grass, stimulated 
by the winter rains, was thick and green. 
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In the middle of the space 
Lighthouse Tom sat in a 
wide arm chair. He held his 
black-bowled pipe in one 
hand; his silver hair was 
bare to the balmy breeze. 
About him, eight or ten 
flannel-shirted sailor 

men were gathered. 
Half of them were 
working with hatchets 
and axes at a heap of 
empty boxes which they 
were reducing to kin- 
dling wood. The rest 
were sprawling luxuri- 
ously on the warm earth 
or sitting, basking in the 
sun. The arms of all were 
bare; their shirts were open 
over their big necks. Upon 
the bronze skin marvelous tattoo- 
ings showed. There were anchors, 
mermaidens, serpents, full-rigged 

ships and arrowed hearts. 

The bodies of those who were 
loafing were relaxed, caressing 
the ground. The hatchets of the toilers 
flashed. The rough voices of all mingled 
with the noise of the tools. Near by the 
gray parrot, unhampered by leash, 
walked high-footedly through the grass, 
occasionally cocking his head on one side 
as though to take note of some oath or 
sea-faring phrase more startling than the 
others. 

Lighthouse Tom looked up. He 
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waved his hand and hailed me. When I 
had joined him and had drawn up an 
empty box on which to sit, one of the 
sailormen left his companions and van- 
ished in the bar. Soon he came back, 
bearing a tray laden with lofty steam 
beers. All hands drank together with 
ceremony. Then the work was resumed 
and Lighthouse Tom explained to me. 

“So long as the byes was a-waitin’ 
fer to ship, I thought I might as well 

this work done.” 

[I understood. These were deep-sea 
sailors ; anyone could tell it at a glance ; 
and being deep-sea sailors, they were 
now penniless. He had “held them up,” 
to use his own phrase. They were pen- 
sioners of his, and would be until they 
shipped again. Reminded thus of the 
ways of these children of the sea, I 
gossiped with him concerning that im- 
pecuniosity which has always marked 
the man before the mast. Naturally 
the talk drifted to the other days, when 
treatment was harder, the days of the 
boarding houses and the crimps. 

Lighthouse Tom harked back to those 
old times, two decades ago, when the 
windjammers thrust their long bow- 
sprits over East Street; when the mari- 
time laws were ancient and a sailor was 
a serf; when the boarding houses were 
thirty-odd in number and the crimps 
wore yellow diamonds on their dirty 
shirt fronts. He explained the methods 
of advance money, paid nominally to 
the seaman but in reality to the board- 
ing master; the statute on desertion 
which made the man before the mast a 
piece of property, helpless in the hands 
of those who owned him. Then he men- 
tioned Black Jack. 

“Wot!” he exclaimed in response to 
my interruption. “Did I never tell ye 
of Black Jack Sullivan? No?’ He 
chuckled. “Stand by then fer a yarn. 

“Black Jack, meri called him, fer the 
color of his hair and eyes, and fer the 
heart of him which—if he had one— 
was the color of a lump o’ Newcastle 
coal. A square-built man, wit’ short 
bow legs and a head that had been set 
down between his shoulders. There was 
no neck at all. His face was all marked 
from the smallpox. And there was that 
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in them eyes of his that made ye cold 
when ye looked into them. I have seen 
a-manny boardin’ masters, but none that 
teched him fer bein’ hard. 

“He allus dressed rough, like anny 
common sailor, only fer a diamond in 
his shirt where there was neither collar 
nor tie at anny time. I can see him now 
a-rowlin’ down the street, feet wide 
apart and crooked legs, head dow: on 
top of his thick chest, diamond a-spark- 
lin’ on his ould shirt, and that pock- 
marked face wit’ them like two 
bright stones. 

“A cunning rogue he was; and he was 
greedy. He was that. He would take a 
tin-cint piece and not think ’twas wastin’ 
time to go arter ut. He was bold, too. 
No work too raw fer him. His runners 
was a set 0’ smooth-talkin’ bullies that 
wud as soon knock a sailor over the head 
as anny other way to get him aboard 
ship, and a little sooner. 

“Now, as the years went by, Black 
Jack, he made money hand over fist ; and 
when the money came, he got stronger, 
until he had the law wit’ him, as the 
sayin’ goes. Ye could not tech him no 
matter wot he done. The sailors, they 
hated him, but them runners o’ his, they 
allus had a good line o’ guff and lots of 
whiskey when a ship come into port; 
and they never failed to fetch plenty 
o’ men to his boardin’ house. Once let 
wan o’ them get his paws on yer bag and 
he’d never let go ontil ’twas stowed away 
in Black Jack’s place and ye along wit’ 
ut. 

“The skippers, they did not love him 
anny more than the sailors did, fer he 
fleeced them right and left on blood 
money. He worked ut so that he had a 
string o’ boardin’ houses up and down 
the coast in cahoots wit’ him: Seattle, 
Tacoma, Astoria and San Pedro. It got 
to be like wan o’ these here trusts. Black 
Jack, he had the skippers foul; they had 
to go to him. I’ve knowed of his hold- 
in’ a ship in this here port fer a matter 
o’ six weeks and her not able to sail 
until the skipper paid his price—a hun- 
dred dollars fer the man. 

“How wud he work that? Why, this 
here way, lad. Say ye was a skipper, 
and ye would come into this port, dis- 
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charge yer cargo and crew. Come time 
to sail agin, ye want men. Ye go to the 
crimp, Black Jack. ‘All right,’ 
‘I'll furnish ye a crew; ‘twill cost ye 
sivinty-five dollars a man.’ Ye kick on 
that price and ye go elsewhere. Ye get 
a crew—get ‘em aboard. All’s well; ye 


Says he, 


are about to sail; mebbe the tug is 
a-comin’ alongside. And the crew is 
gone! Deserted, every man o’ them. 


Why? Black Jack he had 
three or four of his bullie: 
planted in that crew; and 
they stirred up troubl 
Now he has the hull o’ 
them on some other 
vessel, and a 
good price fi r 
them in his 
jeans. And 

ye are held 
up ; yer ship 

































I wud take a look at him and 
wish I could hand Him one for luck. 
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a-layin’ there at the buoy and ye a-curs- 
in’ him. 

“The owners can’t stand fer yer stay- 
in’ in Frisco harbor forever. Wot can 
ve do? Go to Black Jack agin and find 
his price. By now it has raised to a 
hundred dollars a man. Ye pay ut and 
ye get a crew, and ye sail, a-swearin’ 
that ye will play even wit’ that crimp, 
which ve do not iver get a chanst to do. 
Now ye see, Lad, how it is: by his bul- 
lies, a-gettin’ the men to desert, he 
has them foul, too. They must 

do as he says and go where he 

tells them, or else he’ll turn 
them up and they'll go to 
jail. 
“So ’twas like I am a- 
tellin’ ye; the sailors hated 
him and the skippers, they 
i. had no love fer him either; 
, and he a-robbin’ of 
them all and a-gettin’ away 
wit’ ut. 

“Now, I was a-keepin’ 
this here saloon, and Black 
Jack, he was on this same 
street. (nd pretty nigh 
every day | him 
a-passin’ my door, a-rowlin’ 
legs—fer 
a sea-farin’ 
man himself—and wit’ that 
his stuck down be- 
tween his two wide shoul- 


was 


wud see 


along on his bow 


he used to be 


head 0’ 


i 

: ders. And I wud take a luk 

Ae at him and wisht that I 

i could hand him wan fer 

i luck, as the sayin’ goes. 

; Fer I knowed a-manny 
lads that had been laid 
by the heels along of 
his schemes; and more 
than wan woman that 
had cried her eyes out 


on shore a-wonderin’ 


where her bye was, that 
had been shanghaied by 
his runners. Ye see, I had 
cot me own taste o’ that 
sort o’ thing when | 
was on the ould Henry 
Buck a-makin’ fer 
7 the Arctic, wit’ the 
lass 


a-standin’ by 

















at home a-wonderin’ why I did not come 


back. 

“Well, wan day there was a feller we 
called Little Johnny started in business 
as a shippin’ master. He’s doin’ well to- 
day. But when he started, it was not aisy 
goin’ wit’ him. A fresh-faced, smooth- 
skinned little man, like a bye to luk at. 
But he was all ginger and he was sharp, 
fer all his looks. And he was not afraid 
of annything. 

“The first thing this here Little John- 
ny done, he managed to run a-foul of 
Black Jack, in gettin’ a crew fer a Ger- 
man tramp. They had some words on 
East Street. 

“*T’ll get ye,’ says Sullivan. ‘I'll put 
ye on the bum.’ 

“And Little Johnny give him a look 
between the eyes and says he, ‘Some day 
I'll make ye hard to catch.’ 

“From then on it was a fight between 
them two. Now, the sailormen in this 
port, they liked this here Little Johnny 
as much as they had ut in fer Black 
Jack. Fer Little Johnny was a fair deal- 
in’ man. He done wot he said he would 
do. And he was not too tight fisted to 
hand out a four-bit piece—aye, and even 
a dollar fer the matter o’ that—to a lad 
that was in hard luck. 

“But, fer all he had the good will o’ 
the men, Little Johnny got the heavy end 
of ut from the start. O’ course, he would 
get a crew now and agin and he would 
make some money; but most often he 
would have hell’s own time a-doin’ ut. 
Sooner or later in the deal, Black Jack, 
he would get his work in somers and 
Little Johnny would find that crew had 
been stole from him; or else the skipper 
would find, arter payin’ over his money, 
that the crew had deserted. It got so 
that if a skipper had Little Johnny ship 
his crew, he would allus have to set a 
watch to hold them. That costs money 
and the owners is bound to kick, o’ 
course. 

“Come a time when there was lots of 
business; and Little Johnny, wot wit’ 
bein’ liked and along of hard work, was 
a-gettin’ his share of ut. Then, wan 
night, he got a warnin’ to quit or he 
would come to harm. He did not quit. 
A week later he was knocked over the 
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head down on lower Clay Street, and 
as he layed there in the gutter a half a 
dozen bullies put the boots to him. He 
showed up as soon as he was able to 
walk. I seen him a-goin’ by my place and 
I give him a hail. He had a face that 
his own mother would not of knowed, 
and he had a bad time a-walkin’ along 
of two ribs that was caved in. Says he: 

““’m goin’ to get that black Irish- 
man some time. And I’m a-goin’ to 
stick.’ 

“TI told him that if there was aught 
I could do, to let me know and I would 
give him a hand. Black Scotty and Red 
Larson, they was in the place and they 
come to me arterwards and wanted to 
be in on the play if ever a chanst come 
to hand ut back to the black crimp.” 

Lighthouse Tom _ chuckled; then, 
glancing over the group of sailors who 
were jesting idly or working according 
to their own fancies, he shook his head. 

“These lads,” said he, “do not know 
the way life used to go at sea and on 
shore. They get ut aisy now. Ah, well! 
Things changes and men is not so hard. 
Nor so good either, fer the matter o’ 
that, to my way o’ thinkin’. Lord love 
ye! I have not seen the gang like the 
ould one used to be. 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, we'd laid our 
heads together-like, plannin’ that if the 
chanst come, we would hand Black Jack 
a bunch. But the chanst did not seem 
to come. He went his way, a-walkin’ past 
my place ivery day, a-rollin’ on his bow 
legs, and a-growin’ richer all the time. 
And Little Johnny, he kep’ on workin’ 
as hard as could be, and a-gettin’ the 
worst of ut. That year he got ut in the 
neck twict more. Black Jack’s bullies, 
they beat him up pretty rough. Raw 
work ut was. All hands knowed who had 
done ut. But wot was the use o’ tryin’ 
to put the blame in police court? 

“Ye see, fer all that he was a poor 
man and had no drag, Little Johnny kep’ 
gettin’ some business; and he bothered 
Black Jack. So that fight kep’ up be- 
tween the pair o’ them. Then at last, 
Little Johnny, he dropped into my place 
wan arternoon. Red Larson was a-loafin’ 
about, and no one else only meself. When 
we had tuk a drink together and had 
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talked o’ this and that, Little Johnny 
says to me, says he: 

“*Ve mind wot ye told me wan day, 
that ye would help me agin this man 
Sullivan ?’ 

“T said that I did mind ut, and that | 
meant ut. 

“‘*Well,’ says he, very slow, ‘I think 
I see the chanst if ye will go in wit’ me. 
I aim to hand him wan that he will not 
ferget.’ 

“He gave me the lay of ut then and 
there. I will not spile this yarn by tellin’ 
ut to ye. Let ut come out as we go along. 
Ye can onderstand ut better that way, 
too. Little Johnny and Red Larson and 
me, we put our heads together and we 
laid ut out. 

“When we was done talkin’, Little 
Johnny went his way to start his end, 
and Ked Larson he went down the street 
to see wot he could see and hear wot he 
could hear, besides pickin’ up a bunch o’ 
lads that we could put dependence on. 
I stayed behind the bar and waited. 

“Now, this was the lay o’ the land as 
things stud then: There was two wind- 
jammers layin’ out in the harbor; each 
o’ them was a-waitin’ fer her crew, all 
ready to sail as soon as she got her 
full complement. Wan o’ these here ves- 
sels was the bark H/esper and the other 
was the bark Gatherer—blood-ships, 
both of them. ’Twas hard to say which 
had the worst name. The two o’ them 
makes some men curse to-day when they 
hear them. 

“Ye have heard tell o’ the mutiny on 
the Hesper along o’ the way they mis- 
used the crew; and ye’ve heard of the 
murders on the Gatherer. Blood-ships! 
Lord love ye, lad! There’s a-many ves- 
sels has sailed out o’ this port wit’ the 
deck plankin’ patched wit’ red, but none 
so bad as either wan o’ these. In them 
days things was rough; and there was 
mates that did not wait to gauge the 
strength they put behind a belayin’ pin 
when they banged ut on a sailor’s head. 
"Twas a case, on such a vessel, of tame 
ver crew wit’ a strong arm and a heavy 
soled boot. A fo’castle was often a hell- 
hole; and men died and was buried at 
sea with no one a-thinkin’ more of ut, 
only the lad’s shipmates, that had 


watched the manner of his comin’ to an 
end. 

“Well, these two blood-ships was a- 
layin’ out there, each at her buoy, and 
each a-waitin’ fer her men. The skipper 
of each was dead anxious fer to be the 
first to sail. Fer them two captains did 
not like each other anny too well, and 
they both wanted to be first to urope. 

“Now, the bark Gatherer, she had got 
a hard deal from Black Jack Sullivan 
the year before, him havin’ stole.a crew 
off of her, and then dragged a hundred 
dollars blood from her skipper before 
givin’ him another—which made a big 
bunch o’ coin to pay over. So that skip- 
per, he was good and sore; and bein’ a 
blue-bellied old Nova Scotian, he re- 
membered. And this time he went to Lit- 
tle Johnny and talked things over before 
makin’ an agreement; and wot them two 
had talked was the be‘tinnin’ o’ the plan 
that Little Johnny and Red Larson and 
me put up in my saloon. 

“Little Johnny left my place and he 
started to get the crew together fer the 
Gatherer. The idea bein’ that he was to 
sign them and to get them aboard the 
Gatherer the next arternoon. 

“Now, the manner of Black Jack’s 
stealin’ that crew from the Gatherer the 
year before had been his ould game. He 
had rung in some of his bullies that had 
been brought down from Astoria fer that 
purpose ; and these bullies, they had gone 
on board wit’ the other men, a-carryin’ 
plenty of whiskey. On board ship, they 
had filled the sailors full of yarns about 
how tough a ship the Gatherer was, and 
they had filled them wit’ whiskey. Then, 
come night, the hull bunch bein’ drunk 
and desperate scared, they had slipped 
overboard when a hail come from along- 
side. O’ course that hail had come from 
a boat wot was manned by Black Jack’s 
runners. 

“Well, Red Larson he went out fer a 
bunch of lads, the idee bein’ that they 
was to hould the crew aboard the Gath- 
erer, Black Jack’s bullies and all. 

“Here I was in the saloon, a-waitin’ 
fer the next move; a-standin’ by until 
the time come fer me to do wot I had 
to do in this game. I am not wan o’ them 
wot worries; but I could not help a- 

















lookin’ at the clock and wishin’ that the 
time would go on faster. 

“We had jest got a new shippin’ 
commissioner in this port; and he 
did not know annybody much nor 
onderstand the lay o’ things. Be- 
cause o’ that, Black Jack would be 
countin’ on havin’ things aisy and he 
would be sure to try his ould game agin. 
And because o’ that same green cominis- 
sioner, we was countin’ on puttin’ 
wan over on the crimp. 

“That night Red Larson come back 
to the place and 
Little Johnny, 
he dropped in 
a half an 
hour later.* 


, 
The three of us sat 
down by the stove and 

talked things over. Red Lar- = 
son had got eight men, among 
them Big Joe, that was the bully of.the 
Comax Bunkers Gang, and three of his 
coalheavers. They was itchin’ fer a fight, 
things havin’ been quiet that way on the 
front of late. Black Scotty was another 
of the crowd: and I never seen the time 
when he was not ready to sail in wit’ 

his two fists or a club, whichever was 
. the handiest. 
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I pulled out 
the money, and 

it seemed like he 
could not keep his 
eyes off of ut. 


“When Red Larson had give 
his report, Little Johnny said 
he had got his crew. 
» “ *And,’ says he, ‘I figger Black 
Jack has got five of his gang in 

ut. He is to get a crew for the Hes- 
fer. “So it is dead sure he is a-figgering 
on stealing this wan off the Gatherer.’ 

“How do ye know,’ says I, ‘that there 
is five of them?’ 

‘“*T spotted them,’ says Little Johnny. 
‘I have been layin’ low and sayin’ noth- 
ing fer a long time now, a-keepin’ me 
eyes open and a-waitin’; and I know 
more than Black Jack thinks I know. He 
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thinks I am a fool; and he is gettin’ 
careless. Onless me eyes is gone back 
on me, [ wud say that two of this crew 
I got fer the Gatherer is men that helped 
to beat me up that time on Clay Street. 
Wan is a Portugee that used to be wit’ 
the old Bowhead a-whalin’; and the 
other is a wan-eyed man, a Swede. I owe 
that pair two busted ribs. Now, the 
other three I am sure of because they 
was so anxious to ship. Men is none too 
plenty now, and the Gatherer has a bad 
name. But these three they butted in, 
askin’ fer the jobs. Ye can lay to ut 
that anny man that does that, he does 
not figger on goin’ to sea wit’ the ves- 
sel.’ 

“owell,’ says Red Larson, ‘I'll take 
a turn around the Bells o’ Shandon way. 
I ort to run afoul o’ some o’ that bunch 
there. Mebbe I can get the lay o’ things, 
wot they figger on doin’, and how.’ 

“He went out and it was pretty nigh 
an hour before he came back. He was 
a-laughin’ to himself. 

“*That Portugee whaler,’ says he, ‘is 
Manuel the Bull. I know him well. We 
was shipmates once. We had a drink to- 
gether in The Bells o’ Shandon. He told 
me it was teo bad I was not around 
this arternoon, fer I could ha’ made 
a piece of money. I asked him how; 
and he told me the hull of ut. There 
is five of them, like ye said, a-workin’ 
fer Black Jack. They will all sign 
to-morrow marnin’; and arter they are 
aboard, these five will get the others 
drunk and fill them wit’ yarns about how 
hard a ship the Gatherer is. At night, 
when the crew is drunk, Black Jack will 
send out two of his runners wit’ boats 
from the Hfesper; and they will stand 
by until the Gatherer’s crew comes over- 
side. They'll pick them up and take them 
to the Hlesper. And she will sail next 
day.’ 

“Then we fixed up that Red Larson 
shud. get our gang of fighters aboard 
the Gatherer jest arter dark, and stow 
them away quiet like. Little Johnny, he 
would tend to shippin’ the crew in the 
marnin’. And I would stand by fer wot 
I was to do. We had a drink together 
and -we went home to bed like honest 
men.” 
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Lighthouse Tom leaned back in his 
arm chair and laughed. The sunshine 
bathed his silver hair. He looked patri- 
archal. And yet, there was in his face a 
sort of fierce satisfaction. 

“Well, lad, Little Johnny, he signed 
the crew; and he got them on board the 
Gatherer. The skipper, he come ashore 
at noon. But he did not clear his ship. 
Why? Because he was wan man short; 
that’s why. And I stood by a-waitin’ fer 
my turn. 

“IT was a-settin’ down in a chair out- 
side of my saloon, and a-smokin’ of me 
pipe. A fine sunshiny day ut was; and 
come arly arternoon I well nigh dropped 
off to sleep, it was that comfortable. And 
whilst I was a-settin’ there, along comes 
Black Jack Sullivan, as he allus come 
at that time o’ day—a-rowlin’ on his bow 
legs, and his diamond like a searchlight 
on his chist. 

“T give him a hail. We talked together 
a minute, him and me; and I used wot 
gift o’ blarney God had give me. Says 
as 

“*VYe know Little Johnny,’ says I: 
‘he’s in hard luck of late, and I give 
him my word that I would do him a 
good turn. I know him and ye have had 
a bit o’ trouble in the way o’ business ; 
but times is aisy now and all hands a- 
makin’ money. And this here is a chanst 
fer a man to pick up a good chunk o’ 
money without no trouble fer ye.’ Oh! 
I baited the hook, I did; right at the 
start! ‘Matter of twenty dollars,’ says I. 
‘I’d take ut meself if this here new ship- 
pin’ commissioner did not know me.’ 

“Well, he swallered that bait all right, 
he did. ‘How’s that?’ says he; and I 
could see the light a-comin’ into them 
eyes of his, cold and hard like the glint 
on a piece of glass. Black Jack, he would 
walk a mile to steal the pennies off a 
dead nigger’s eyes. He would that. 

“*Bark Gatherer, says I. ‘She can’t 
clear, bein’ wan shy of her full comple- 
ment. And ye know the hard name she 
has. Little Johnny, he asked me to get 
somebody jest to sign, fer to make the 
list complete. I’d take ut meself, only 
fer this new commissioner.’ I give Black 
Jack a wink. ‘Ye could put down yer 
name jest as a matter of accommoda- 














tion ; and I’ve the twenty-dollar piece in 
me pocket fer the man that does ut.’ I 
pulled out the money and it seemed like 
he could not keep his eyes off of ut. 

“Now, o’ course, wot I was a-puttin’ 
up to him was a jail offense; but Lord 
love ye, lad! wot was the like o’ that to 
Black Jack that ort to of been in the 
pen this ten year back. I could see him 
a-tryin’ to hide his grin. ’Iwas like a 
dog’s. Fer ut tickled him, it did. That 
twenty—and it a-comin’ off of Little 
Johnny, when Black Jack, he had ut all 
fixed to steal the crew from the Gath- 
erer that night. 

“*And all there is,’ says I agin, ‘is 
to go before this here green commissioner 
and set down yer name to the articles. 
He’ll not remember yer face the next 
time he sees ye.’ 

“*To hell wit’ the commissioner,’ 
says Black Jack. ‘Let him remember ut 
if he wants to. I’ll own him agin another 
month,’ says he. ‘Ho! Ho! So Little 
Johnny aims to make some money off of 
the Gatherer, does he? Well! Well!’ 
And the way he rubbed his paws togeth- 
er made me want to clout him wan. The 
more he thought of ut, the more ut 
seemed to please him. And he was in 
such a sweat to start off that I had to 
hurry and get me hat. 

“Well, us two made fer the shippin’ 
commissioner’s wit’ all sail on and a fair 
wind. We come a-bustin’ in and I had 
Black Jack’s name on the bark Gather- 
erer’s articles in less time than the tell- 
in’ takes. A. B. I signed him—and he 
was an A. B. too, but he had been a long 
time ashore. 

“We come downstairs together ; Black 
Jack a-puttin’ on his diamond again, him 
havin’ tuk ut off fer the looks of the 
thing. I handed him his twenty. ‘Here’s 
yer advance,’ says I, and winked at him. 
He laughed at the joke. I left him to 
go his way and I went mine.” 

Lighthouse Tom paused. The gray 
parrot was strutting through the grass ; 
the bird glanced up at his master with 
his head on one side, then fluttered up 
to the old man’s shoulder and sat there 
preening his feathers. The sailors were 
nearly through their wood-chopping. 

“Go inside, wan o’ ye,” said Light- 
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house Tom, “and fetch out a round of 
steams.” The command brought prompt 
obedience. Pending the arrival of the 
beer, the yarn stopped. When we had 
drunk, he stroked the parrot’s back and 
resumed. 

“Well, the skipper of the Gatherer, 
he got his clearance that arternoon. 
Black Jack, he was a-laughin’ to himself 
up in his boardin’ house; and the crew 
was aboard the ship, gettin’ drunker 
every hour, and sorer at themselves fer 
havin’ signed. Come evenin’, Black Scot- 
ty drifted into my saloon a-wearin’ a 
black eye that he’d picked up along of 
a man-o’-war sailor that he run afoul of 
on the way. He’d not much more’n got 
there before Big Joe and this three coal- 
heavers happened along. Then the others 
—fishermen from the cod _ schooners. 
Red Larson, he took command and he 
went out wit’ them. It was an hour be- 
fore he got back. By that time Little 
Johnny was standin’ by fer him. 

“Red Larson said that the Gatherer’s 
crew was singin’ down in the fo’c’stle 
and fightin’ drunk. Our gang of bullies 
was stowed away on deck. And, wot was 
more, when he was pullin’ back from the 
Gatherer, he had seen two of the Hes- 
per’s boats startin’ fer the landing. So 
we knowed ’twas time fer the last move. 

“Now wot was that last move? Why, 
lad, ’twas nothing more nor less than 
the rawest case of shanghaiing ever seen 
on the Frisco city front. And ut all 
hung on the greed of this here Black 
Jack Sullivan. We had his bullies—five 
o’ them—hard and fast wit’ the rest of 
that crew on the Gatherer and our own 
bullies stowed away ready to hould them 
there. And now the boats from the Hes- 
per would be waitin’ fer Black Jack’s 
runners, who was to steal that crew from 
the Gatherer—accordin’ to his plans. 
Them two boats was down at the Mis- 
sion Street landin’ now. 

“So Little Johnny and Red Larson 
and me set out from my saloon. We 
went wan by wan. It was good and dark, 
which was the way we wanted ut to be. 
When / got down to the boat landin’ I 
could just make out them two dories 
from the Hesper a-layin’ alongside. 
There was a man in each of them. I 
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stud by a keepin’ quiet and out of the 
light. Red Larson come past me down 
the gangway. He hailed the pair in the 
boats. I could hear every word that was 
spoke. 

“Ye see, them boats was waitin’ fer 
Black Jack’s runners. And Red, he made 
out that he was wan o’ them there run 
ners. He told them they’d have to stand 
by fer a half an hour yet. Then he said 
that he would buy a drink. There was 
no time lost in takin’ him up on that 
proposition. The three o’ them come up 
the gangway and jest as they was a- 
comin’, Little Johnny, he slipped along 
side of me. He said nothing until they'd 
gone. Then: 

“*T’ve sent a bye wit’ a note to Black 
Jack,’ says he, ‘from the skipper of the 
Hesper. 1 guess I done as bad a job o’ 
writin’ as old Johnson would of done 
himself. Anyhow, Jack will not know the 
difference. The note told him to hurry 
up; a boat would be waitin’ fer him; 
and he must come aboard ship and have 
a talk wit’ Johnson before anny money 
would be paid over. It will bring him 
inside of ten minutes.’ 

“So the pair of us stud by and we 
hoped that Red Larson would make out 
to ditch them two boatmen and get back 
in time. Things was gettin’ down that 
fine that a little thing would spile the 
whole game. Pretty quick some wan 
come on a run. ’Twas Red Larson. Says 
he: 

“*T left them in The City of Ant- 
werp,’ says he, ‘excusin’ meself fer 
a second while the bartender was 


a-drawin’ steam 
beers. He’ll make 
a slow job of 
that, me _ hav- 
in’ talked wit’ 
him this ar- 
ternoon. 


There is a matter of five or ten min- 
utes leeway fer us before they get sus- 
pit ious. How about Black Jack?’ 

‘Overdue now,’ says I, ‘and if he’s 
much longer we can’t get insurance on 
him, that’s sartain.’ 

‘Here he comes now,’ says Little 
Johnny; and sure enough, here he did 
come. Ye could hear him a-swearin’ half 
way acrost East Street. Ye see, lad, that 
note that Little Johnny had forged, it 
had made him think that the skipper of 
the Hesper was suspicious of bein’ 
jobbed ; and Black Jack was used to be- 
in’ feared that way. So here he come, 
a-rowlin’ on his bow legs, and cursin’ 
everybody and everything, including 
himself. 

‘““*Where the hell is that boat?’ he 
sung out as he run down the gangway. 

“Well, we had slipped down ahead 
of him. Little Johnny, he dropped into 
wan o’ them two boats and stowed away 
in the bow. Red Larson he had loosed 
the painter and was a-standin’ by wit’ 
it in his hand; and I was climbin’ in 
a-pickin’ up a pair of oars. We tuk good 
care to keep our backs to Black Jack. 
And Red says, ‘Aye, Aye,’ over his 
shoulder when the crimp handed him a 
bunch of rough talk. 

“Black Jack, he piled in and Red 
Larson arter him. We lost no time a- 

shovin’ off. In two good 

pulls we was out of 
the shine of the 
dock lights and 
it was as black 
as the inside of 
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We packed him down into the 
cabin and throwed him on the floor. 


a cow. Little Johnny he come up from 
between the thwarts. 














***Who the hell is that?’ says Black 
Jack. 

“*Cabin bye, sir,’ says Red Larson 
in a voice that sounded like his mouth 
was full of mush. We was pullin’ fer 
the Lord’s sake now. And I thought I 
could hear loud talkin’ comin’ torards 
the float, as if them two men from the 
Hesper might of got away from the 
saloon by now and was a-comin’ back 
to hunt fer Red Larson. 

“Now, Black Jack, he was a-settin’ 
up near the bow; and little Johnny he 
was fair in the bow itself ; and o’ course 
my back and Red Larson’s back was all 
the crimp could see. And the both of 
us was wearin’ ileskins. So, wot wit’ 
ut bein’ dark, and him a-bein’ sot on 
gettin’ out to the Hespfer to see wot was 
wrong about the money that he looked 
fer to get, he had no suspicions of any- 
thing. 

“We made out to sort of drift down 
the harbor a ways, a-gettin’ out of our 
course. That put us in line wit’ the 
Gatherer, and Black Jack did not take 
note of us a-doin’ ut. O’ course, all ye 
could see was the lights of either ship 
anyhow. So, when we made the turn 
and come alongside the Gatherer, instid 
of the Hesper, the crimp was none the 
wiser. Niver did I see a man walk into 
a trap so aisy as he did. 

“We backed water and laid hold wit’ 
a boathook. Black Jack, he was a-cursing 
agin; and he could hardly wait fer us. 
He climbed right up on board. Little 
Johnny jumped up arter him; and me 
and Red Larson followed the two 0’ 
them. 

“Black Jack got up on deck and he 
made fer the cabin. He was away aft 
before he sensed that there was anny- 
thing wrong. Then: 

“‘*Wot ship is this?’ says he; and 
turned on little Johnny. 

“The light was a-shinin’ on Little 
Johnny’s face and Black Jack seen who 
it was. And Little Johnny says, very 
slow: 

“ ‘This,’ says he, ‘is the bark Gatherer. 
Your ship—the wan ye signed with. 
Able bodied seaman.’ 

“IT was not fer behind and I could 
gee the face of Black Jack when he got 
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them words. I have seen men scared, 
but never a man that looked like he did. 
It was like some wild animal; and the 
cheeks of him was the color of chalk. He 
give a yell and he jumped at Little 
Johnny’s throat. 

“Little Johnny ducked his head and 
side-stepped him; and then, as Black 
Jack come on, a-rushin’ like a bull, up- 
percut him wan on the chin. And Black 
Jack, he went down to the deck. I did 
not think that smooth-faced little man 
had the strength fer the blow. 

“Well, Red Larson and me, we piled 
on top of Black Jack, and the mate 
come a-runnin’ up. We held him there ; 
and ’twas Little Johnny put the irons 
on his wrists. We packed him down into 
the cabin and throwed him on the floor 
and he come to agin. He begun to thresh 
about. 

“The skipper come in in the middle 
of ut. ‘Wot’s this?’ says he. ‘Mutiny,’ 
says the mate. ‘Wan o’ the new crew, 
sir.’ 

“*Take a rope and throw a hitch or 
two around his legs,’ says the skipper ; 
‘I can’t have him breakin’ the furniture.’ 

“Black Jack, he kept his eyes on Lit- 
tle Johnny. ‘Ye done this,’ says he. ‘Yes,’ 
says Little Johnny; ‘I got this crew. And 
yell find friends among yer shipmates,’ 
says he. 

“Come on,’ says Red Larson ; ‘they’re 
stirrin’, up for’ard. No time to waste 
here.’ 

“So we left Black Jack wit’ the skip- 
per of the Gatherer ; and we made a run 
torards the fo’c’stle. Black Scotty and 
Big Joe and the rest of our gang was 
there before us. O’ course, there was not 
so many of us as there was of them 
others down there; but we knowed jest 
who we was arter; and they was not 
sure wot they did want. I seen Black 
Scotty paired off wit’ the Portugee, Man- 
uel the Bull, and Red Larson got tan- 
gled up wit’ two boardin’ house runners 
that had come down fer Black Jack 
from Astoria. Then I run afoul of that 
there wan-eyed Swede, and I had me 
hands full fer a matter of five minutes. 
When I had settled that affair, the Gath- 
erer's mates was down among us, and 
the bulk of the crew was a-quitting al- 
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‘ I'll see ye in hell before I lay a hand to rope or wheel,” says Black Jack. “All right,” says the 
skipper; “if ye don’t turn to, I'l log ye. Ye can work; or ye can try mutiny, 
if ye wish; and my mates will deal with ye” 
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ready, not bein’ in anny mind fer this 
sort of thing. 

“So we left them, pretty well tamed 
now ; and we went up on deck. We got 
a boat and went back to the Mission 
Street landing. When we was back in my 
saloon, we took a look at ourselves. Lit- 
tle Johnny had a black eye, but he was 
happy as a boy. None of the rest was so 
much as marked. And out in the bay the 
Gatherer was waitin’ fer her tug, wit’ 
her crew, half o’ them in irons and the 
other half under lock and key. 

‘**’Twas three years later that I heard 
the last of the yarn. I got that when the 
Gatherer come dack to this port. This 
was the way it was: 

“They got outside the heads and was 
a-makin’ south’ard wit’ a good spankin’ 
breeze the next marnin’ when the skip- 
per talked wit’ Black Jack agin. 

“I’m shanghaied,’ says Black Jack. 

“*But,’ says the skipper, ‘ye’ve signed 
and got yer advance money.’ 

“*T’ll have the law on ye,’ says Black 
Jack. ‘I’m shanghaied.’ 

“*Go ahead,’ says the skipper, ‘when 
ye come to port. Meantime, ye'll go 
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for’ard and turn to wit’ the rest o’ the 
crew.” 

“Turn to,’ says Black Jack. ‘I’ll see 
ye in hell afore I lay a hand to rope 
or wheel.’ 

“*All right,’ says the skipper, ‘if ye 
don’t turn to, I’ll log ye. Ye can work 
and get yer pay at the end of the v’y’ge; 
or ve can try mutiny if ye wish; and my 
mates will deal with ye.’ 

“And wit’ that, Black Jack seen how 
he was up agin the savagest bunch o’ 
manhandlers on the Pacific and he laid 
down. Only he cursed Little Johnny 
something awful. 

“They tell me he worked like a good 
fellow all the way to Liverpool and he 
got his pay at the end of the v’y’ge. 
But he never come back to Frisco. Wot 
property he had here, he sold out. ’T'was 
not worth much by the time he got word 
to his lawyers. But, as fer showin’ his 
nose in this port agin, he knowed better. 
His power was gone and he would get 
the worst of ut now as he had give the 
worst of ut to many another. 

“And that was the last of Black Jack 
Sullivan.” 
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HIS is the last of the Lighthouse Tom stories. Both 
from the standpoint of plot and of narrative they have 
been one of the finest series of short stories that ever 


While he was gathering these stories, Mr. Bechdolt formed 
a habit of sitting with a group of deep-sea characters around 
the big-bellied stove in Mother Monohan’s. They have told 
him their stories of the sea, because he not only understood 
the stories, but he understood the people who figured in them 
and the people who told them. 

From these talks Mr. Bechdolt has gathered another series 
of romances for the RED BOOK. The first one, “The Club- 
hauling of Monohan,” will appear in the next—the October— 
issue. It is one of the finest stories we have seen in an age. 
Then there will be “Tim the Grappler,” and others later on— 
one a month. The illustrations will be by Mr. Koerner who 
has illustrated the Lighthouse Tom stories. 
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—1ARREN TAYLOR pushed the 
spectac les up to his forehead 
IL and by way of emphasis 
——————— brought down a doubled fist 
on the kitchen table. 

“What a man I might ’a’ been if I'd 
only knowed all this when I was 
young !”” he declared. 

On the other side of the table, where 
she was sewing missing buttons on a 
lapful of freshly laundered shirts, Mrs. 
Taylor looked up patiently from her 
work. 

“Tf you’d knowed what, father?” she 
asked. 

“Knowed what this book tells me,” 
said he. “Why, Abby, with the things 
I’ve learned the past week out of it, 
there aint no tellin’ to what lengths I 
might ’a’ gone, if I’d only had it sooner.” 

“What’s the name of it and where 
did you get it?” his wife inquired, glanc- 
ing at him keenly, with something like 
suspicion in her eves. 

“Tt’s called—let’s see—” He turned to 
the title page. “—‘“The Powers Within 
Us.’ Preston Ford was a-tellin’ about it 
down to the store a spell back, and I 
borrered it off him. Never took no stock 
in it to speak of till I begun to read it. 
But I tell you, Mother, this fellow has 
opened my eyes, all right.” 

He paused. It was plainly apparent 
from the way he leaned towards her 
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across the table that he expected her to 
question him as to the volume’s contents, 
but Mrs. Taylor went placidly on with 
her button-sewing, with no further com- 
ments whatever. 

“You see,” her husband explained, 
after waiting an impatient minute for 
her to request enlightenment, “it says in 
here that we’re jest what we’re a mind 
to make of ourselves. We can be rich or 
poor or big or little or strong or weak, 
jest as we sut our minds. It says we got 
wellsprings of power in us, every one 
of us, that we aint never guessed. Why 
we can have tenfold strength to what 
we've got if we’re only a mind to have 
it. Trouble is we don’t none of us git 
half what’s in us. We got to suggest to 
ourselves and keep on a-suggestin’ and 
a-suggestin’, and if we do it hard 
enough, then we tap them hidden well- 
springs of power I spoke of and there 
aint no limit to what we can do.” 

Mrs. Taylor sniffed. “You swallowin’ 
all that?’ she asked calmly. 

“Swallowin’ it!’ he snorted. “I’m 
tryin’ to get at it with some degree of 
intelligence,” he said stiffly. “If knowl- 
edge comes my way, I aint and I never 
was one to go scoffin’ and makin’ fun of 
it, even if I don’t understand it thor- 
ough. Folks that does are the ones that 
blocks the wheels of progress and hen- 
ders the development of the whole hu- 
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man race,” he ended _ grandly. 

Mrs. Taylor folded the shirt she had 
been working on and laid it on the 
table. 

‘IT suppose you was thinkin’ of tryin’ 
this suggestin’ scheme, of course,” she 
said rather wearily. 

“T’ve tried it already,” said he, “and 
it worked. What man of my years, lem- 
me ask ye, could ’a’ done the work I 
done to-day out at the woodpile without 
bein’ all stiffened up? But I suggested 
to myself that I could saw and split all 
day without sufferin’ no inconvenience, 
and what’s more I’ve done it. Looky 
here.”’ 

He rose from his chair, and to prove 
his utter lack of stiffness, he swung his 
arms vigorously about, skipped heavily 
across the kitchen floor and wriggled 
his shoulders back and forth in a most 
limber fashion. 

‘Does that look as if I was stiff, hey?” 
he demanded. 

“How do yer suppose you'll feel in 
the mornin’ ?” asked his skeptical spouse. 

“Better even than what I do now,” 
was his prompt reply. “You'll see me 
doin’ some things from now on that'll 
surprise yer some. All I can say is I 
wisht I’d ’a’ got hold of these things 
earlier in life.” 

“T cal’late our address now would be 
the White House, if you had,” said Mrs. 
Taylor acidly. 

“Like enough it would ’a’ been, if I’d 
taken to suggestin’ along them lines,” 
was his unsmiling reply. 

“Well, you take care you don't git 
into some scrape with all this foolish- 
ness,” said she. “A man of your years 
can’t be doin’—” 

“There you go a-throwin’ cold water 
the fust thing!” he complained. “Fool- 
ishness indeed! Why, dang it all, Abby, 
you don’t seem to ketch the idee at all. 
I got bottled up inside me a strength 
that I aint never tapped.” 

“Accordin’ to the book,” observed 
Mrs. Taylor drily. 

An angry light came into Taylor’s 
eyes. A stinging rebuke for her prema- 
ture unbelief sprang to his lips, but be- 
fore he could speak there was a tapping 
at the back door. Mrs. Taylor opened 
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it to usher in Mrs. Bennett, a neighbor 
from across the road. 

Mrs. Taylor led her guest into the 
front room, while her husband, re-ad- 
justing his spectacles and picking up 
the book from the table beside him, re- 
sumed his reading. 

“You and Warren was havin’ words, 
wa’n’t you?” questioned Mrs. Bennett, 
who prided herself on her outspoken- 
ness. 

Mrs. Taylor made a wry face. 

“Of all the notional men that ever 
had to be put up with, I believe Warren 
Taylor is the very wust,’’ said she. 

“What’s his latest?’ demanded the 
caller. “Haint taken to buildin’ arry- 
planes nor nothin’ like that, has he?” 

“Oh, he’s got hold of a book,” said 
Mrs. Taylor. “It tells how folks can be 
what they’re a mind to think they are, 
and can do what they’re a mind to think 
they can do, and a whole lot of sech 
truck. You know Warren! Old as he 
is, he’s been out sawin’ and splittin’ at 
the woodpile since jest after breakfast 
this mornin’. Says he can do it all right 
and not be stiffened up, if he only sug- 
gests strong enough!” 

“Bimeby he’ll be laid up with the 
rheumatics again,’ was Mrs. Bennett’s 
optimistic prophecy. “You have had 
some trial with that man, sure enough. 
Always tryin’ some experiment or other, 
aint he? How long, think, will this 
last ?” 

“Till he gits himself into some sort of 
a scrape, you see’f it don’t,” Mrs. Tay- 
lor replied. “There aint no use tryin’ to 
head him off, once he gets his mind sut 
on anything. He’s one of the Taylors.” 

Mrs. Bennett nodded her complete 
comprehension. “If I was you I should 
most hope the scrape would come soon 
and have it over with,” said she. 


Just what her husband’s next move 
in his state of newly acquired strength 
would be, Mrs. Taylor discovered that 
evening, as soon as the caller had taken 
her departure. 

“We'll turn in early to-night, mother,” 
said he. “I want a good night’s sleep 
and breakfast early. I got a day’s work 
front of me to-morrer.” 
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“More wood?” she asked. 

[aylor shook his grizzled head. 

“Somethin’ a little mite more impor- 
tant than that,’ he announced with 
pride. “‘Somethin’ I been wantin’ and 
wantin’ to git done, but couldn’t git the 
man that had promised me to do it. 
Somethin’ that if I go ahead and do my- 
self, like I know now I'm perfectly 
competent to do, will me fifteen 
dollars, to say nothin’ of the satisfaction 
of gittin’ it done.” 

Mrs. Taylor, who had picked up the 
lamp, preparatory to their ascent to the 
floor above, put it back again on the 
table. 

‘Somethin’ that'll save ye fifteen dol- 
she repeated slowly. “You don’t 


save 


lars!” 
mean—”’ 

“That’s exactly what I do mean,” said 
he stoutly. “I’m goin’ to break that colt 
to-morrer.”’ 

Mrs. Taylor’s eyes widened. Some- 
thing like a gasp of dismay sounded in 
her throat. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he asked with 
fine nonchalance. ‘TI I’m as able 
as any of the folks round here to do it.”’ 

“You're crazy,” she said. “You never 
broke a colt in your life. You'll git all 
stove up tryin’ it!” 

“T don’t know no sech thing,” he 
declared flatly. “I do know that I can 
do it. I been a-suggestin’ and a-suggest- 
in’ that I could; I’ve kep’ it up all the 
time you and Mis’ Bennett was talkin’ 
there in the front room, and I’ve got 
myself now to where I’m jest as sure I 
can do it as I am that I shall enjoy my 
doughnuts and coffee in the mornin’.” 

“Warren Taylor, you aint a-goin’ to 
try it,” she cried. 

“Aint I? You jest-watch and see!’ 

“Tf you do—” 

But without listening to just what his 
wife would do, he mounted the back 
stirs briskly, humming gaily to himself. 

Mrs. Taylor stood for a time in dis- 
traught silence by the table, framing up 
successively arguments, threats and en- 
treaties to dissuade her stubborn spouse 
from his determination. Then with a 


guess 


’ 


grim curling of her lips, she caught up 
the lamp and trudged up the stairs. 
“’Taint no ways likely he really will 
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do it,’”’ she told herself. ‘“‘Mebbe he will 
make a bluff at it, but when that colt 
begins to rare and tear and kick things 
round, I guess Warren, suggestin’ or no 
suggestin’, wont be fool enough to try 
to drive him. Like enough, anyway, he 
can’t even git that colt harnessed alone.” 

Therefore, when after breakfast next 
norning, Taylor, arrayed in his oldest 
clothes and with a look of savage deter- 
mination in his headed for the 
barn, Mrs. Taylor made no comment, 
although he paused for a moment at the 
door as if he quite anticipated remon- 
strances from her. 

“He wont get no great ways with that 


eyes, 


colt alone,” she told herself over and 
over with comforting assurance. 
For a good hour there was much 


banging and smashing and more or less 
shouting in the barn. At the end of that 
time, Taylor, covered with dirt and per- 
spiration, came wearily into the house, 
picked up his book, and read for a time 
in silence. Mrs. Taylor, watching him, 
could not restrain a covert smile. 

Presently Taylor put the book back 
on the shelf above the stove, and went 
out without a word. Mrs. Taylor’s smile 
broadened, once he was gone. 

“Tt’ll take some terrible tall suggestin’ 
for you to git that colt harnessed all by 
yourself, old feller,’ she mused. “Why, 
Jim Dole, when he comes here to break 
‘em for you, always brings three other 
men with him, and the whole of ’em 
are busy most of the time. I guess you'll 
find that them wellsprings of strength 
within ye aint quite up to this job.” 

A louder shout from the barn and 
the beat of hoofs upon the floor made 
her glance at that moment out of the 
back window. What she saw brought a 
shrill scream from her tightened throat ; 
for the big barn door flew suddenly 
open, and out of the barn, hitched to the 
two-wheeled gig, which Taylor kept for 
trips to the post office, came the rearing, 
snorting, terrified colt; and perched on 
the gig seat, the reins held taut, his feet 
braced far out on the shafts, his hat 
gone in that first wild rush, his gray hair 
streaming out in the wind, sat Taylor. 

They missed the well curb by a frac- 
tion of an inch; one hub scraped the 




















bark off a hopeful pear tree by the fence. 
Then the colt turned sharply to the 
right, and despite all the driver’s efforts, 
went plunging and snorting in his ter- 
ror straight for the woodpile. 

Mrs. ‘Taylor, quite unaware that she 
was screaming at the top of her voice, 
sped with trembling knees to the back 
door, just in time to see one wheel of 
the gig crash into the chopping block, 
and the fragile, swaying vehicle all but 
upset. Somehow it righted, and away 
tore the colt across the grass in the 
direction of the road. 

It seemed for a moment as if the im- 
mediate danger was past, but the colt 
swerved sharply again just as they were 
abreast one of the big elms by the front 
gate. There was a great splintering of 
wood, a wilder shriek from Mrs. Tay- 
lor. The gig crumpled like paper. 

Taylor, shot high in the air, sailed 
along for some few yards like some par- 
ticularly ungainly variety of fowl. Then 
he landed with a crash in the middle of 
one of Mrs. Taylor’s last-season flower 
beds, and lay there, moaning faintly. 

The colt, with the splintered shafts 
of the gig still dangling at his heels and 
urging him to still wilder bursts of 
speed, tore down the road. 

Mrs. Taylor’s lamentations had 
aroused the neighborhood, and even be- 
fore she could reach the prostrate man, 
Oliver Renwick and his son from the 
next farm were bending over the hud- 
dled form in the flower bed. 

Gently they lifted him and bore him 
towards the house, Mrs. Taylor, her 
screams now stilled, her teeth biting into 
her white lips, leading the way. Into the 
front room they carried him at Mrs. 
Taylor’s directions, and laid him tender- 
ly on the couch there. 

By this time, the agony of the crisis 
was past and Mrs. Taylor had regained 
her self-control. 

“T guess he aint hurt so terrible, Mis’ 
Taylor,” Renwick assured her after a 
hasty examination of the injured man. 
“Somethin’s wrong with his right arm, 
but aside from that there don’t seem to 
be no bones broke. All dirt and mussed 
up as he is, he looks a sight wuss than he 
probably really is. You go over to Mis’ 
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Bennett’s and telephone there for the 
doctor, and I’ll git some of this dirt off 
him and git him fixed up so’st he wont 
look quite so bad when you git back. I’ve 
had experience in things like this. Jest 
let me fix him up whilst you’re gone.” 

Mrs. ‘Taylor, glad of something defi- 
nite to do, went across the street to 
telephone. Renwick, with the towel from 
the kitchen roller and a basin of water, 
gently washed the dirt from the grimy 
face. 

Presently Taylor opened his eyes and 
looked dazedly for a moment. 

“Oh, it’s you, Oliver,” he said weakly 
at last. “‘Darned if I can see through 
this. I suggested and suggested that I 
was goin’ to break that colt. I kep’ sug- 
gestin’ every minute—that is, till we hit 
the elm. I can’t make out how it come 
to happen, with me suggestin’ all the 
time.” 

“Now, I don’t know much about sech 
things,” said Renwick as he plied the 
towel, “but it seems to me mebbe that 
this is one of them things that works 
both ways. Mebbe that colt took to sug- 
gestin’ in his own fashion. Mebbe he got 
to suggestin’ that he wa’n’t goin’ to be 
broke this mornin’, and mebbe he sorter 
out-suggested ye.” 

“T hadn’t thought before,” said Tay- 
lor, like a man who had been struck by 
an enlightening thought. 

Just then Mrs. Taylor bustled in. 

“The doctor’s comin’ right down,” she 
announced. “Aint there somethin’ I can 
do, Father, to make you more comfort- 
able till he gits here? Now’s a good 
time to try your suggestin’. See’f you 
can’t suggest yourself into the idea that 
you aint hurt very bad. If you think 
there’s anything in the book that'll help 
you, I’ll hunt it up right away.” 

Taylor smothered a groan, and a sar- 
donic smile puckered his thin lips. 

“No, you needn’t git the book, Moth- 
er,” said he. “I’m suggestin’. Oh, I’m 
suggestin’ right along. Only mebbe”—he 
chuckled grimly—‘“I aint suggestin’ 
along jest the lines you think I am. I’m 
a-suggestin’ that I’m a blamed notional 
old fool, and it seems to be takin’ a 
good sight better’n any of them other 
suggestions I’ve tackled.” 
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—_ HIS is the true story of the 

* adventures of a silver-plated 

| | duck press and the fortunes of 

' Charlie Latimer, sometime re- 

porter on the New York Séar. It con- 

cerns the effect the article named had 

upon the destinies of the person men- 
tioned. 

Now, please don’t think it’s a news- 
paper story of the rare prescience of 
the despised ‘‘cub” reporter solving the 
great murder mystery, making a monkey 
of the star reporter and at last gaining 
the belated admiration of the demon 
night city editor. 

Chat Latimer was a newspaper man 
is only incidental. The duck press is the 
main thing, and from it are projected 
life-motion pictures on the screen of this 
story, with the humans we meet every 
day peopling its incidents. Some, like 
Anna Thorpe, the fashionable dress- 
maker, and Minnie Ways, the telephone 
operator, flicker but a moment on the 
film, while others, like Jim, the bar- 
tender-owner of Berry’s, and ‘“Get- 
there” Burke, the red-gilled millionaire, 
come on the scene later to dominate 
its destiny. And, as I said, it’s a true 
story. 

But, firs-—for a lot of you don’t 
know—lI’ll tell you what a duck press 
is: 


A duck press is an instrument of tor- 
ture for game ducks after death. 

The gourmet will not have a canvas- 
back duck unless the head waiter at 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s brings forth 
the duck press. 

Of itself, a duck press looks like a 
silver copying press, which, instead of 
having a flat bed-plate to it, has at its 
base a small circular silver fence. A can- 
vas-back or other game duck is permit- 
ted to become defunct by violence, is 
stripped of most of his feathers and is 
then carried with great rapidity through 
a very hot kitchen. While still warm, 
the defunct wild duck is brought by a 
procession of cooks and waiters into the 
dining-room of the high-priced estab- 
lishment where it is being served. 

Here, beneath the gourmet’s eye, it is 
placed in the duck press and a pressure 
of twenty pounds to the square inch is 
exerted upon it. As a consequence, the 
blood is all pressed out of the unfor- 
tunate bird. This is caught in a gravy 
dish. The dry and compressed duck is 
now dissected and passed around to the 
gourmet and his friends. The head wait- 
er then impressively pours the expressed 
liquids back upon the dissevered portions 
on the plates. Whereupon the compressed 
fibers of the meat re-absorb the animal 
juice through capillary attraction 
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By this time everything, so far as the 
canvas-back duck i$ couicerned, is almost 
. as it was before. But the restaurant is 

not the same again until another gour- 
met comes in, say a week later, orders 
canvas-back duck and calls for the duck 

, press again. 
Having now told you what a duck 
































Latimer was standing in Berry’s with his arm 
on the shelf. “It’s the little girl with the 
bronze hair,” he was saying thickly. 
“Y’know? You've seen me with her.” 


press is, let me explain who Latimer 
was. Latimer was a reporter on the New 
York Star, getting thirty dollars a week, 
and obsessed with the idea that he was 
so in love he must get married. 

The object of his affections was Ellen 
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Clark. Ellen was a little brown-eyed 
girl who was a bookkeeper in the busi- 
ness office of the Star. Her sole relative 
in the city was an aunt who was a 
fashionable dressmaker ; at least a black 
tin sign bore that legend in yellow let- 
tering in the window of her ground floor 
flat on Eighty-second Street. ‘Fashion- 
able Dressmaker” said the sign, and 
“Anna Thorpe, Fashionable Dressmak- 
er,’ said the printed card in the letter 
box in the hallway. Miss Thorpe be- 
lieved she was a fashionable dressmaker, 
no doubt, and the patrons of her estab- 
lishinent, wives of small tradesmen, and 
still smaller clerks, doubtless believed 
it also. 

But Miss Thorpe, fashionable dress- 
maker, has little to do with this story. 
Her niece married, poor little Miss 
Thorpe folded her tired hands across 
her tired breast, closed her tired eyes 
and paid the debt to nature. It was 
about the only debt she had been able to 
pay. Charlie Latimer and his bride took 
down the tin sign from the window and 
tock up the payments, the never ending 
weekly payments, on the fashionable 
dressmaker’s meager  installment-plan 
furniture. In addition to this they took 
up the payments, the never ending pay- 
iments, on the late fashionable dress- 
maker’s installment-plan funeral. 

The eight dollars a week that Ellen 

Clark earned in the business office 
of the Star was at an end. It was 
not considered “class” on the 
Star for anybody “upstairs” to 

belong to the ‘Put-Your-Wife-To- 
Work-Club,” as the office termed 

such dual home support. 
The duck press I write about 
came into the lives of the Lati- 
mers when, in Berry’s, young Mr. Lati- 
mer announced the end of his bachelor- 

hood. 

serry’s has part in the adventures of 
the duck press, and the fortunes of Lati- 
mer, so I must digress to descrfbe the 
place. 

Berry’s is everybody’s secret. It is a 
saloon without a sign, a barroom with- 
out a bar, a café without a chair, a tap- 
room that sells no beer. Ensconced on 
the ground floor of a great newspaper 
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building on Park Row, there is no indi- 
cation of Berry’s proximity, if we ex- 
cept an unobtrusive row of mineral 
water bottles in an unobtrusive window 
near an unobtrusive doorway just inside 
the great marble entrance of the great 
newspaper building. 

Berry’s is supposed to be part and 
parcel of the drug store that takes up 
the ground floor corner of the great 
newspaper building. The Aabitué of Ber- 
ry’s (the oasis, not the drug store) en- 
ters by the unobtrusive side door. He 
finds himself in a room some thirty feet 
square, the sides of which are lined with 
shelves. On these shelves stand row after 
row of whiskey bottles. Against the wall, 
at elbow height around the room, there 
is a narrow shelf; on this shelf the 
attendant places bottle and glass. There 
is a nickle-plated sink in the place and 
plenty of bottles and glasses, and that 
is all. There are no chairs, no tables, 
not even a cash register. You can get 
hard liquor here and nothing else. Jim, 
the drink-mixer-manager-partner, will 
serve you at the shelf, and make change 
out of his capacious pockets. 

Berry’s is part of my story, because if 
Charlie Latimer hadn’t imparted the 
news of his impending nuptials there, 
the duck press might never have been 
wished on him. 

He was standing in Berry’s with his 
elbows on the shelf. Hence, his back 
was to the bottle and glasses, and he 
was facing the little group of friends 
and fellow-workers at the crowded hour 
of the fourth drink. 

“It’s the little girl with the bronze 
hair,” Charlie was saying thickly. 
“Y’know ? You’ve seen me with her. And 
she’s a nice girl, too. Comes from good 
people. She lives with an aunt up town 
who’s a fashionable dressmaker. Bet 
vour life, when she marries me she wont 
be working any longer! No wife of 
mine is going to help support me. I 
aint like some of these guys around here 
that belong to the ‘Put-Your-Wife-To- 
Work-Club”’ ” 

Those present slapped him on the 
back and congratulated him and wished 
him luck and prosperity. To get him in 
training for both luck and prosperity 


they bought him more drinks than was 
really good for him. So when he went 
upstairs, the night city editor gave him 
a black look and put down a mental 
black mark against him. 

However, when Dickson, the assistant 
sporting editor, came around a few days 
later with a subscription list and told 
the night city editor that young Latimer 
was going to marry a nice little girl 
from the Star’s business office, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the night city editor 
growled and put his name down for two 
dollars, for the office present. 

“T could buy an automobile on in- 
stallments for the money I’m maced out 
of every week in this office for wedding 
presents and flowers for funerals,” 
grumbled the night city editor. ‘That 
young fellow Latimer has his nerve with 
him, anyway. Getting married just about 
the time he’s due to get fired!” 

But Dickson, the assistant sporting 
editor, paid little heed to these remarks. 
The night city editor was a living grouch 
anyway, being a real, typical night city 
editor, such as you read of in “news- 
paper stories” in the popular magazines. 

Dickson collected seventy-five dollars 
to get a wedding present, with the com- 
pliments of the office, for young Mr. 
and Mrs. Latimer. 

He appointed Carter, of ship news, 
and Wilcox, of City Hall, on the com- 
mittee of present buying with him. Of 
course, the committee stopped in Ber- 
ry’s. Here one little drink brought on 
another, and the talk veered around, as 
usual, to the Great Berry Mystery. 

The Great Berry Mystery is the pet 
superstition of Park Row. Berry’s has 
been established, just as it is to-day, for 
twenty years. Its bottles bear its own 
brands of whiskey almost exclusively. 
Berry’s sells more whiskey than any 
other five cafés in all New York. The 
Great Berry Mystery is that in all these 
years, no living soul has ever seen as 
much as a demijohn of whiskey deliv- 
ered to the place. Park Row is firm in 
the belief that Berry’s whiskey, like 
Huyler’s candy, is made on the premises 
“fresh every hour.” 

This being again decided to the com- 
mittee’s satisfaction and to the sour dis- 

























































approval of Jim, who had heard it, a 
thousand times, the committee lurched 
out upon its quest. 

‘Iwo hours later the committee was 
still undecided as to what it should buy. 
(t had looked at thousand-dollar pianos 
and five-hundred-dollar chests of silver 
with equal disdain, and then a keen 
young silverware salesman proposed a 
duck press as the one thing needful for 
every young married couple in moderate 
circumstances, and brought it forth. The 
price was seventy dollars. 

Well, there being nothing more use- 
less in sight, nothing more showy and 
from which a young married couple 
could ever get less good, the com- 
mittee agreed with the salesman 
that there was nothing 
they could spend seventy 
dollars upon _ that 
would give more 
happy surprise 
and lasting 
pleasure to a 
young married 
couple than a 
duck press. So 
they bought it. 

The _ silver- 
ware clerk was 
right. ‘The com- 
mittee hit the 
bull’s eye. The 
cries of happy as- 
tonishment that 
went up from bride Ps. 
and groom and all 
their friends at the 
sight of the silver- 
plated duck press would have cheered 
the heart of a misogamist. 

After the Latimers married and set- 
tled down, the dress “form,” a shapeless, 
armless torso of wire and pasteboard, 
the dominant reminder of the late Miss 
Thorpe, fashionable dressmaker, was 
banished to the dust and darkness of a 
large closet in the back of the small flat. 
The duck press shone alone in all its 
useless silver-plated glory in its place. 

The Latimers were very proud of the 
duck press. Their small but interesting 
circle of particular friends ached with 
envy at the sight of it. Minnie Ways, who 
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The installment collectors had both called on 
young Miss Latimer. 


was a telephone operator, and as’ such 
was supposed to have speculative Wall 
Street magnates in her power, always 
said that she knew a certain party who 
would send her an even costlier one 
when she married. And as she said this 
she would glance at Tommy Drake, who 
was head clerk in one of the cigar trust 
stores, as if to say, “And you mustn't 
ever say a word about it, either!” 

The duck press held the Latimer fam- 
ily’s poker chips, and so, when the little 
circle of friends came to the flat on 
Saturday nights to play five-cent ante, 
the duck press had a living excuse for 
being brought into the dining-room. 

Of all Charlie Latimer’s circle of 
acquaintances, reporters, young men 
who worked in brokerage houses, and 
the like, not one of 
them or their fami- 
lies had a_ duck 

press. This was 
something that 
reconciled young 

Mrs. Latimer 

to the loss of 

her eight dollars 
a week as _ book- 
keeper, a loss she 
keenly felt at 
such times as 
young Mr. Lati- 
mer played poker 
at other places, 
or the stock mar- 
ket in bucket 
shops or the 
New Orleans 
races in obscure 
pool rooms—and lost. For, as a result of 
these constant ventures, there was no 
money to meet the demands of the in- 
stallment-plan collectors for the furni- 
ture that they, the Latimers, now had, 
and the funeral the late: fashionable 
dressmaker had had. 

It may be seen that Charlie Latimer 
had the New York Idea. He wanted to 
get rich quickly. Being a newspaper re- 
porter, he had no opportunity to rob a 
trusting employer, or to falsify the 
books. So he gambled with his limited 
means. This, as he said himself, was “a 
sucker play.” 
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“What chance has a guy,” young Mr. 
Latimer would say complainingly to his 
circle of familiars, “what chance has 
a guy like me, who has to tin-horn along 
and pike, just pike?” By this he meant 
his means were not sufficient to capital- 
ize his vices. Yet, though he complained, 
he did not cease in his efforts to get rich 
quickly, via the pecker table, the curb 
market and the pool-room. Also he spent 
a good deal of time in Berry’s discussing 
the Great Mystery. 

But still the duck press shone in its 
place of honor, bright and fair as a use- 
less, costly thing in the shabby ground- 
floor flat in Harlem. How she could have 
loafed through the idle, useless, hand- 
to-mouth first year of her married life 
without the duck press as her badge of 
caste and the moving picture as her 
social relaxation, Ellen Latimer could 
not have told you. 

Sometimes the Latimers dined at a 
cheap Italian table d’hote, but generally 
their makeshift meals were brought in 
from the delicatessen store near by, in 
wooden dishes and paper platters. It 
never occurred to them to run the dill 
pickles, the sliced cooked ham or the 
dried chipped beef through the duck 
press. ry 

Latimer, on account of his ex- ol 
treme and constantly growing 
uselessness, would have been 
“let out” long before he was 
at the Star office, had 
he not been fa- 
vored with rare 
partiality. He 
was in debt to 
everybody in the 
office and to 
the cashier’s de- 
partment down- 
stairs, as well. It 
was owing to 
this last owing, 
doubtless, that 
he held on so 
long. But in an 
evil hour he did 
a Sunday story 


} 


of several col- — 2 eh Pm 
umns and caught 
up with his in- 
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debtedness. He was promptly notified 
that his services were no longer required. 

He went down to Berry’s, where he 
was the recipient of much con tolence 
and advice against drinking and gam- 
bling. As these well-meant warnings 
were given between rounds, it was not 
long before the tears of honest indigna- 
tion were standing in young Mr. Lati- 
mer’s eyes, as he recounted how shab- 
bily he had been treated by the Star, 
“and after everything he had done for 
the paper in many an hour of. journal- 
istic stress, too !” 

He went home to young Mrs. Latimer 
with ninety cents in his pockets, and 
told her he had been fired. The install- 
ment collectors had both called on young 
Mrs. Latimer that day. The collector 
from the furniture house had threatened 
to appear on the morrow with a truck 
and a city marshal, ana take away the 
furniture. The wundertaker’s collector 

















“T knew you couldn't sell it! I knew you'd never part with it!” 


cried the bride 
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had been more emphatic but less definite. 

“T don’t see what he could do except 
bring back Aunt Anna from Woodlawn 
Cemetery,” sniffled young Mrs. Latimer. 
“And I don’t think they'd let him do 
that.” 

“No, that undertaker is one guy 
we've got the laugh on, if that’s any 
comfort,” said young Mr. Latimer thick- 
ly. 

“‘. came across Aunt Anna’s ‘Fashion- 
able Dressmaker’ sizsn among some rub- 
bish the other day,” sobbed the bride. “I 
might get cut the ‘form’ and try dress- 
making. You wouldn't 
let me go back to 
the office, would 
you?” 

“Ht shall 
never be said 
zhat Charlie 
Latimer ever 
lefsh hiz wife 
go t’ work,” 
replied the un- | 
ploye d | 
young journal- 
ist with a 
hiccough. 
“Never 
was 
mem- 


















“They wouldn't take it in the hock shop,” he 
growled. ‘‘ Wouldn't give me a cent on it. 
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ber ‘Putcher-Wife-t’-Work-Club,’”’ he 
added grandly, slapping himself so hard 
upon the breast, in his outburst of per 
sonal pride, that he knocked his head 
against the back of the installment-plan 
sofa. 

“Then there’s but one thing left us 
to do,” said Ellen, assuming the attitude 
in which her favorite moving-picture 
actress (for there are favorites in mov 
ing picture stock companies) always as 
sumed when depicting the emotion of 
self-sacrifice. “We must sell the duck 
press?” 

Young Mr. Latimer was not in such 
a state of stun and saturation but what 
he sensed the import of her anguished 

words. 

“Naw, I wouldn’ sell zhat duck 
press for million!” he burbled. “’T 
was gift from dear’st fellers’n world! 
Who else hash a duck press? Nobody ! 
But I'll tell you what'll do. I'll go 
out and pawn it for hundred dollars. 

| Ill get another job t’morrow an’ I'll 
| get it out of hock nex’ week!” 

Thev lifted down their one cher- 
ished household treasure and wrapped 
it up carefully in a newspaper. 
Young Mr. Latimer took it out 
under his arm and young Mrs. Lati 
mer sat down in the installment 
plan plush rocking-chair and wept 
bitterly. 

She was only half way in the 
full enjoyment of her grief when 
young Mr. Latimer returned. He 
had the duck press still under his 
arm, but its newspaper wrapping 
was gone. 

“T knew you couldn’t sell it! I 
knew you'd never part with it!” 
cried the bride, as she sprang up 
and kissed her husband. 

“Vou couldn’t part with it 
even if we were starving, could 
you, Charlie?” she said again. 

Young Mr. Latimer regarded 
the duck press with sullen con- 
tempt. 

“They wouldn’t take it in the 
hock shop!” he growled. 
‘\Vouldn’t give me a cent on it! 
Whatcha think of that?” 

But the more emotional young 
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Mrs. Latimer had taken the duck press 
er lap and was rocking it, and hug 
ging it as though it were a long lost 
( restored to her again. 
The next day 1 installment-plan 
furniture people made good their oft 


repeat { threats. ‘1 


L 1 ey backed up a truc! 
at the Latimer flat 
hal 


at noon, while a city 
mars! | that neither of 
the Latimers cared to read. It took the 
installment-plan furniture mov 
ht minutes to take everything 
little und floor flat except 
the late fashionable dr 


and the duck press. 


Serve d a paper 
expert 
ers just eig 
out of the 


ssmaker’s “form” 


For some weeks the Latimers ‘lived 
around” among their friends. But ev 
the possession of the only duck press in 
one’s social set cannot forever keep a 


welcome warm. 

Charlie Latimer was down and out. 
Trv as he might, he could not get a con- 
nection with any other paper. Perhaps 
the fact that | always dropped into 
Berry’s first, did not help him any. 

But Jim, in Berry’s, was a friend in 
need who was a friend indeed. He not 
only “staked” Charlie Latimer upon di 
vers crucial occasions, but one day, 
business being slack, he took that mis 
guided young man aside and talked to 
him like a Dutch uncle. 

“Now, look here, 
“I’m a friend of you and that little wife 
of yours. Why, I was one of the bunch 
at silver duck 
were married. 
Chere’s nothing 


But I tell 


Charlie,” he said 


that chipped in to buy tl 
press you got when you 
Now, I hear all the talk. 


doing for you on Park Row. 


you what: I’ve got a friend who has 
opened a fine road-house near Larch 
mont and he needs a niranager and a 


cashier. If you aint too stuck up to take 
a job and let your wife work with you, 
you manager, she cashier—it’s a good 
place for you both 
“T know you haven’t had any experi- 
but what my friend wants is a man 


ence ; 
| booze 


of some intelligence who doesn't 
and who is strictly on the level. If you'll 
stop drinking and wont graft on my 
friend, I think this will be a good thing 
for you. It will make a man of you and 
put you in | that there’s more 
money in than there is in reporting. 


usiness 
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What say? Will you take this job and 
ommendation, cr 
Park Row and 


make good on my re 
will you hang around 
become a bum?” 

Charlie Latimer decided that he 
wouldn’t hang around Park Row and 
become a bum. A few days later found 
him installed as manager of the road 
house near Larchmont, while his wife 
graced the cashier’s desk. 

Jim had “staked” them liberally. 
Manager Latimer had a plain blue suit 
for day, and a Tuxedo outfit to sport 
by night. The cashier’s hair was again 
a beautiful, glossy bronze. They both 
tried hard to be worthy of Jim’s recom 
mendation. In three months the place 
had a reputation among automobilists 
as being the best conducted road-house 
along the line. When the hunting season 
opened down on the Chesapeake, the 
pleased and prosperous proprietor gave 
himself a vacation and left the Latimers 
in charge. 

\nd now enters ‘Get-there’’ Burke 
into the Adventure of the Duck Press. 
“Get-there” Burke’s right first name was 
Pat, but those who knew him best called 
him “Get-there,” because he had become 
a stickler for that stridently active virtue. 
He was obsessed of it. Now, ‘“Get-there”’ 
Burke was that rare metropolitan bird, 
of which we hear so much and see so 
little—a millionaire. He had begun life 
as a leborer in a tin-plate mill. Now, he 
owned tin-plate mills 

As he grew older and more efficient 
and better at his business—the making 
of tin plate and of millions—he grew 
less tolerant of ineptitude in others. A 
job botched, was it but the sharpening of 
a lead pencil, threw him into a frenzy. 
In all his mills and in all his offices 
were placards of “Do it now!” and 
“Grow or go!” 

Once familiarity bred contempt among 
his office help, and “Get-there” Burke 
came to the conclusion that his em- 
ployees no longer believed in signs. So 
one day he had all the placards replaced 
with larger and more emphatically col- 
cred ones. “Do it Now!” shrieked from 
all sides. 

And, so the story goes, his office force 
took the hint. His partner eloped with 
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‘Get there” Burke had experienced many strange things in his time. But he had never betore 
met with a clean dinner card or canvas-back duck in a wayside tavern. “Do 
you know how to cook ’em here——right?” he bellowed. 


the then Mrs. Burke. His cashier stole 
several hundred thousand dollars in ne 
gotiable securities from his strong-box 
and skipped to South America. His of- 
fice boy poured asafetida in his desk, 
and his private stenographer told him 
that he was a dirty and drunken old 
bullying brute—which he was—and that 
she wouldn’t work for him any longer. 
And she didn’t. 

This last was the hardest blow of 
all; for he got him another wife and a 
temporary financial man and more ne- 
gotiable securities and 4 hetter office 


boy, but he never could get as efficient 
a stenographer, tried he ever so many 
times. And this embittered him, and he 
became an even more besotted bully and 
an even more efficient millionaire. 

He had gone out on the Larchmont 
road in his new _ ten-thousand-dollar 
French car and with his new wife, who 
had been the gaudiest of show-girls. 

One of his hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
imported tires blew out in front of the 
Blue Mouse Inn. He left his five-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year chauffeur to change 
the tire and entered the road house 
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( rles Latimer came forward and b 
s ke tne n l] ’Ss pa ré ! | 
J ) } - 
muliilonaire said inted ng to 
eat and he wanted something good. 
+1) } } of 
The millionaire and his wife seated 
themselves at an irreproachably§ ap- 
pointed table—that is, for a road-house 


ind Manager Latimer handed ‘“Get- 


there’ Burke, the red-faced old brute, a 
menu card. ‘“Get-there’ Burke gave a 
start of surprise. This was for two rea 
sons. First, the menu card was spotless 
ly clean. Second, under the head of 


“Game” he read the words “Chesapeake 


| 

“Get-there’ Burke had experienced 
many strange things in his time. But he 
had never met with a clean dinner card 
or canvas-back duck in a wayside tavern. 
He had to admit the first—the proof was 
in his hand. But he sneered in his most 
insulting, brute-millionaire manner at 
the suggestion of the other. 

“So you’ve got canvas-back duck? 
Real canvas-back duck here, hey 2?” 

Manager Charles Latimer, late news- 
paper reporter, bowed confirmation. He 
could have added that his sportsman 
boss had shipped a barrel of canvas 
backs from the sedges of the Chesapeake 
only the dav before. 
“To vou know how to cook ’em here, 
right 2?” bellowed ‘‘Get-there’’: Burke. 

‘Ves, sir,” said the suave manager. 

[he ducks came served with their 
ieads to prove their identity. They were 
cooked “right,” too. Yes, the pin feathers 
were hardly singed. ‘‘Get-there’” Burke 
touched the blood red birds with an ap- 
prciative finger and grunted approval. 

“Now, I guess you're going to say 
vou’ve got a duck press!” he snorted. 
Manager Latimer smiled a knowing 
smile. The voung woman cashier had 


1 
} 
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gone upstairs some five minutes before 
for her most cherished possession—a 
duck press. The h« id waiter was at the 
table with it even now. 

“Tet me shake your hand, young 
man.” growled ‘‘Get-there” Burke, as he 
arose to go. “You are the one person I 
have met in all New York and there 
abouts” that knows his business. Where 
did you learn catering—in Paris?” 


“No, sir.” answered our hero modest- 
lv, “I just picked it up. I used to be a 
newspaper man.” 

“Dern ’em! They’re all smart guys!” 
said “Get-there”’ Burke admiringly. He 
wasn’t altogether correct in this, but it 
doesn’t matter, 

“Why look here, Minnie,” said the 
mottled-faced millionaire,  glowering 
with pride at his own discernment. 
“This is the very feller I’ve been looking 
for to take the place of Stark.” 


Stark, 
by the way, was the confidential finan- 
cial man who had “done it now” in the 
matter of the negotiable securities. 
“Don’t you agree with me, Minnie?” 
added ‘Get-there” Burke. Minnie 
the show-girl wife; she agreed with him 
in everything. Her powers of protest had 
long ago been smothered under showers 
of swear words and encircling strings 
of diamonds. 


was 


That was three years ago. Charles 
Latimer is accused of being a millionaire 
now, himself. There is hardly a news- 
paper man in New York who will not 
tell you that he, the newspaper man, 
knew him, Charlie Latimer, “when.” 

Old “Get-there” Burke nowadays 
spends most of his time in Carlsbad. He 
does this willingly because, as he says, 
he has a young partner who knows how 
to run things. That young partner is 
“always nice to the newspaper boys;” 
that young partner’s wife’s picture is on 
the first society page of all the Sunday 
papers. Sargent has painted her por- 
trait. The effect of the portrait with the 
beautiful subject’s bronze hair, is stun- 
ning. 

Dickson, now full sporting editor of 
the Star, has been up to Latimer’s Riv- 
erside Drive mansion to dinner. They 
had canvas-back duck. The duck press 
was gold plated. But Latimer told him 
—same old Charlie, you know—that it 
was the identical duck press the boys 
bought him for a wedding present when 
he was on the staff of the Star. And 
l_atimer—same old Charlie, you know— 
clinked champagne glasses with him, 
Dickson, and smiled, half regretfully, 
and said, “Ah, them was the happy 
days!” 
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THE CUPID WHO ( 
DROVE THE CAR 


——ee - 
W Mr. Win- 
IL pPren te 

gained 


cociiitiiiisamas (and 
in a minute you 
shall know how he 
happened to be un- 
conscious), his first 
blissful thought 
was that he was in 
heaven. An angel, 
robed in white and 
with a crown of 
flowers on her 
head, was holding 
his hand. Beyond 
her stood four 
other angels, all \& 
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and, as he consid- 
ered this fact, it 
all came back to 
him. 

Karly that morn 
ing he, with four 
plump — friends— 
the five looking 
like five chubby 
Cupids—had 
crowded into his 
old red automo- 
bile, and had mo- 
tored from their 
home town on 
Long Island, to 
dine at noon on 
broiled duckling at 
Fogarty’s Inn _ in 








gazing upon him 
with faces of kind 
ly solicitude. 

“Oh, very well!” thought Mr. Wins 
ton. “I’m dead. I always knew I'd be 
dead some day, but it is pleasanter than 
I thought. I like being dead.”’ 

He let his eyes close and smiled just 
such a sweet, happy smile as a plump, 
rosy cheeked cherub of a man would 
smile if he found himself suddenly in 
heaven, with his hand held by the fairest 
of all the angels. His death, he decided, 
must have been sudden and painless, 
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There was no doubt he was the constable- New Jersey. They 


had dined well 
indeed, but as they motored home- 
ward over the New Jersey roads, the 
poor old automobile, groaning under 
the weight of the five fat friends, went 
wrong. Tire trouble, engine trouble, ig- 
nition trouble, all sorts of troubles 
racked the faithful old machine, and at 
each trouble Mr. Winston got out his 
tool kit and worked—while one of his 
friends disappeared. One by one, at dif- 
ferent points in the state of New Jersey, 
Mr. Gorse, Mr. Flamb, Mr. Wellaway 
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nd Mr. Brimmer had said a few pleas 
ant words, and on one excuse or another 
ad walked to the next turn in the road. 
Not one of them did Mr. Winston se 

n until all met at the Micmac Club 
in Westcote that night. but each met 


hint 
4 


agal 
with remarkable adventures 

When Mr. Winston had patched up 
the old machine as best he could afte 
the last spell of trouble, and had failed 

find Mr. Wellaway the last deserte1 
—at the appointed meeting place lb 
vond the turn of the road, he smiled to 

mself and proceeded alone on_ his 
homeward wavy. 

“Four fat frauds, that’s what they 
are,” he said good-naturedly. ‘Afraid 
the old machine would never get them 
back to Westcote, so they quit me. And 
I don’t blame them; I don’t know that 
the machine will ever reach Westcote. If 
I could get three hundred dollars for the 
antique old tea-pot, in any sort of trade, 
I’d be lucky.” 

He settled down in the driver’s seat 
and let his triple chins rest comfortably 
on his very low collar. He was tremen 
dously sleepy. It had been a regal duck 
ling dinner—just the sort that makes 
a man feel that a short nap would be 
the best gift of nature—but Mr. Wins- 
ton had not been able to nap. His four 
fellow Cupids had slumped down in 
their seats and had slept, but Mr. Wins 
ton had been obliged to run the car, and 
could not sleep. Now his whole system 
begged and pleaded for sleep. His eyes 
ached for it. 

as ig) get to the next town,” he said 
to himself, “if the automobile holds to 
gether that long, and I’ll find an inn. 
and I’ll stretch myself on a soft couch, 
and I’ll close my eyes like this—” 

The next Mr. Winston knew was 
startling. He heard a chorus of screams 
and opened his eyes to see a bevy of 
people running out of the road. He 
twisted the steering wheel, jammed 
down his emergency brake, saw a wom 
an fall almost directly in front of the 
car, caught a glimpse of a hard, upright 
and immovable telegraph pole imme 
diately ahead, and then he became un 
conscious. Mr. Winston had fallen 
asleep at the steering wheel. When he 


} 


went out of the car over the dashboard 
he struck the telegraph pole with the 
top of his head. 


Mr. Winston epened his eyes again, 
and found himself looking straight into 
the eyes of his ministering angel. She 
smiled encouragingly 

“Now vou are all right 
pleasantly, and Mr. Winston tried to 
answer her smile with another, but as 
he looked he became aware that the 
angel wore, not a wreath of lilies, but 


wD 


she said 


of orange-blossoms. She was not gowned 
in the filmy stuff he had always asso- 
ciated with angels, but in white satin, 
and from her wreath of orange-blos 
soms depended a long veil of white that 
fell over her shoulders. This was no an- 
gel; it was a bride. Mr. Winston 
glanced toward the four other angels. 
Earthly angels, perhaps, they might be; 
but at the same time they were nurses— 
graduate, trained nurses, in cool blue 
and white. 

“What nonsense!” said Mr. Winston 
to himself, and he closed his eyes again. 
“Nurses and. brides! I’m still uncon- 
scious !” 

‘He is quite conscious now,” said the 
bride. ‘Get the constable, Maggie. We 
can go on with the wedding. Are you 
bridesmaids ready ?”’ 

“All here, Florry,” said one of the 
nurses. 

“Then tell Reverend Mr. French, and 
tell Susan to play the wedding march as 
soon as she wishes. I think,” she said to 
Mr. Winston, “you are still too shaken 
to sit up. So you will lie still during the 
wedding.” 

Mr. Winston sat bolt upright and 
opened his eyes to their fullest. He put 
one foot over the side of the couch— 
and noticed he had no shoe on it. He 
would have jumped up—weak and trem- 
ulous as he seemed to be—had not the 
bride put a restraining hand on his chest. 
He noticed now that she had a most de- 
termined mouth. 

“Lie down!” she said. “You can’t get 
! Where are you going?” 

“Home,” said Mr. Winston. “I want 
to go home.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort.’ said 


up 























the bride positively. “Not until the wed 
ding is over, at least. Then, if you still 
wish it, I may let 
vou go home. I Rs Ti 
am not sure yet. Ps 
Will you lie £ 4 
down 2” 

“No!” ex- “ 
claimed Mr. f 


yattens 
} 









Winston angrily. “I am a married man. 
| have a wife and three children.” 

“That,” said the bride, ‘does not 
make the least difference. I don’t object 
to it, but it has nothing to do with pres- 
ent matters. You probably do not know 
it, but this is the afternoon I must be 
married. You have delayed me too long 
already. It is really far better for you to 
lie still, for your own sake. Will you? 
Promise me!” 

“No, I will not!” said Mr. Winston. 
“T tell you I am a married man—’”’ 

“Girls!” said the bride, in a tone of 
authority, and the three trained nurses 
stepped forward and placed Mr. Wins- 
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ton back on his pillows, and held him 
there with gentle but strong hands. It 
was quite useless for Mr. Winston to 
try to struggle. ‘“Minna,” said the bride, 
“put a compress on*his head.” 
“Don’t! Don’t!’ begged Mr. Winston. 
He did not know what torture a com- 
press might be. “I'll be quiet !” 

That is better,” said the bride. One 
of the nurses took a towel and 
wrung it out in a basin ef water 

that stood near the couch 





He settled down in the driver's seat and let his 
three chins rest comfortably on his very low 
collar. He was tremendously sleepy. 














His first blissful 
thought was that 
he wasin heaven. 


on which Mr. Winston now lay breath 
ing hard. She placed the wet towel on 
the top of his head. The fourth nurse, 
who had gone for the constable, returned, 
bringing him. There was no doubt he 
was a constable. He had the air of se- 
vere importance that a country constable 
assumes when on duty. He also had a 
star. It was a star the size of a dinner 
plate, and it said “Constable” on it. He 
came directlv to the couch side. He held 
a long black policeman’s billy in his 
hand and he looked at Mr. Winston 
sternly. ‘he fourth nurse whisperéd a 
few words in the ear of the bride. 

“Very well,” said the bride, dropping 
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Mr. Winston’s hand. ‘Tell Reverend 


Mr. French that Mr. Winston is ready 
to be married, will you, Mary? And, 
Myrtle, take the patient’s temperature. 
I'l] just see if my wreath is on straight.” 

She hurried from the room, and one 
of the nurses made Mr. Winston take 
the thermometer between his teeth. He 
looked appealingly toward the constable, 
but not the least sign of pity did he see. 
Myrtle seemed more pliable than anyone 
he had seen. He motioned her nearer. 

“I want to speak to you. Alone,’”’ he 
mumbled, holding the thermometer in 
one corner of his mouth. The nurse 
smiled. 
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“Just step to the other end of the 
room for a minute, Mr. Woodwick,” she 
said. “Girls, will you go into the hall? 
Now 

She took the thermometer from M1 
Winston’s mouth, glanced at it, and 
dropped it in a cup of water that stood 
on the small table near the head of the 
couch. Mr. Winston considered what he 
would say. He did not know how long 
he had been lying in this private hospi 
tal, or whatever it was, with four nurses 
in attendance. Perhaps for years. 

“Do you want an automobile?” he 
asked suddenly. The girl opened her 
eyes very wide. To be offered an auto 
mobile out of a clear sky was rather 
more than she had expected. 

“An—an automobile?” she stam 
mered. 

“You get me out of here,” said Mr. 
Winston firmly, ‘“‘and I'll give you a red 
automobile. Now, I don’t know anything 
about this wedding business—”’ 

“Of course not,” said Myrtle. “You 
have been unconscious.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about it, 
but it is wrong,” said Mr. Winston. “I 
don’t believe for an instant it would 
hold in law.” Suddenly he turned pale. 
‘““My—my wife isn’t dead, is she?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Myrtle. 

“That’s it! That’s it, then!” said 
Mr. Winston disconsolately. “I dare say 
she is dead. That accounts for it. Now, 
why—why is—who is the bride ?”’ 

“Florry? She’s Florence Coleman, of 
course. But I can’t let you talk on like 
this. You said you wanted to speak to 
me. I thought it was something impor- 
tant.”’ 

“Wait.” pleaded Mr. Winston. “This 
is important to me. Why—why is this 
wedding ?” 

“What a funny question!” said 
Myrtle. “Why is any wedding? Florry 
is in love, | suppose. She is getting mar 
ried because she is in love. You must not 
worry about that at all. If you do, your 
temperature will rise, and Florry has 
waited long enough for you to become 
conscious, without waiting any longer.” 

“But you see,” pleaded Mr. Winston, 
“T have three children. Does she know 
that ?” 
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“Just try to lie quietly,” soothed the 
nurse. ““lake your mind off of every 
thing. You are not quite yourself yet.” 

“But you look yood. You look kind,” 
said Mr. Winston eagerly, for Myrtle 
had begun to move away from the couch 
side. “Please, please help me get away. 
It isn’t such a bad automobile—not 
when you get well acquainted with it. 
I'll give it to you-— i 

The nurse shook her head and moved 
toward the door. Mr. Winston raised 
himself on the couch. 

“Lie down!” said the constable harsh- 
lv, and was across the room in three 
strides. He shook his baton in Mr. Win- 
ston’s face. “You lie down,” he said 
threateningly, ‘and you keep down. I[ 
heard you tryin’ to bribe th’ young lady, 
you leg breaker!” 

“What’s that?’ asked Mr. Winston 
feebly. “Did you say leg-breaker ?” 

“T did that!’ said the constable. 
“Them was the words—leg-breaker. 
Wild-drivin’, reckless-ridin’ leg breaker. 
I'll have my say with you after this 
weddin’ is over, mind that! I’m th’ con- 
stable. Here’s: my star.” 

He patted it proudly, and his coarse 
fingernails rattled against its metallic 
surface. Mr. Winston crossed his hands 
on his plump chest and sighed. And 
when he had first opened his eyes he had 
thought he was in heaven! Heaven, and 
here was a constable threatening the law 
because of broken legs! Heaven, and 
here was a bride threatening to marry 
Mr. Winston whether he had a wife al- 
ready or not! Heaven, with trained nurs- 
es by twos and fours, ready to compress 
his head. He felt the top of his head. 
There was a large and tender area there, 
with one small and extra tender spot ex- 
actly on top. That, he decided, was 
where the little button on the top of his 
cap had been. 

The door opened and the Maggie 
nurse put in her head. Mr. Winston 
drew the couch-cover over his head. 

“Is Mr. Winston here?” Maggie 
asked, and hurried out again, closing 
the door. Mr. Winston uncovered his 
head. The nurse had not seen him. He 
had gained a reprieve of a few minutes, 
at least 
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“What.” he asked the constable, ‘is 
the usual—ah—charve for breaking leg 
in New Jersey?” 

“That's a question, said the con 
stable. “I mind me of one where the 
jury gave th’ man ten thousand dollars, 
but that’s too much. To my mind no 


] 


leg is worth ten thousand, just for a 
break. Six thousand is enough, unless 
thé leg has to be cut off. That’s different 
\ leg that’s cut off is worth ten thousand 
dollars any dav. Now take this mar 
Howland. You broke his leg—” 

“T__| broke his leg?”’ stammered Mr 
Winston 

“Didn’t you know it?” asked the con 
stable. ““But, of course, you didn’t. You 


broke it all td flin- 


Without a word the constable arose 


and walked toward the door. He looked 
back at Mr. Winston before he opened 
the door 

“You lie still,” he said threateningly, 
“for if ye don’t I'll club ye when I 


come back. Understand me 2” 

He opened the door, and through it 
Mr. Winston could see the upper stair 
landing. The bride and the four nurses 


were gathered there. Walting tor. the 


wedding march to begin ey glanced 
In when Mr. \\ oodwi k ¢ pel d the door. 
and Mr. Winston saw the constable speak 
P he bride. She - ae ee 

to the ride. SNe sald a word or two 
and the constable hurried down the 
stairs. She said another word to the 





ders. Now, his leg 
was cut off. They 
had to cut old man 
Howland’s leg off 
at th’ knee. He’s 
askin’ for twenty 
thousand __ dollars. 
He wont get it.” 

sid hope not,” 
said Mr. Winston 
sincerely. 

“No,” said the 
constable, “ten 
thousand is what 
hell probably 
get.” 


“Ten thousand 


dollars!’ ex- “Look here, my good girl, did I break Dr. Rogers’ leg?”’ “ Yaas 
You brak heem. You brak heem all up.” 


claimed Mr. Win- 
ston aghast. He 
was not worth ten thousand dollars in 
the whole world. He would have to sell 
his home if he had to pay ten thousand 
dollars. He tried hard to think. Why 
should Florence Coleman—if that was 
the bride’s name—want to marry a man 
who had broken a ten thousand dollar 
leg? Why, the woman was dooming her- 
self to a life of poverty. Unless— Per- 
haps Uncle Peter had died and left Mr. 
Winston his money! “Does this How- 
land man think he’ll get the money?” he 
asked the constable. 

“Oh, sure!’”’ said the constable. 

“Then my Uncle Peter 7s dead,” said 
Mr. Winston. “That accounts for it 
This bride wants my fortune, don’t she?’ 








maid who was arranging the veil, and 
the maid obediently entered Mr. Wins 
ton’s room and closed the door. 

“Lie down!’ she commanded in a 
richly Irish voice. ‘An’ sthay down! 
*Tis enough I shud have t’ lave Miss 
Florry an’ tend t’ ye, widout anny more 
throuble from ye. Ye an’ yer autty- 
mubble, breakin’ Miss Kate’s leg!” 

“What? What’s that?” asked Mr. 
Winston, sitting straight up. “Did I 
break a—a—another leg ?” 

“Lie down!” ordered the Irishwoman. 
“Av coorse ye bruk her leg. They’re 
talkin’ av nawthin’ else. Ye needn’t let 
awn ye know nawthin’ about it, an’ her 
yn her back m th’ spare bedroom, dyin’ 
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“Was it broken badly?” asked Mr. 
Winston as if he half feared to ask. 

“LT” flinders !”’ said the maid promptly. 

“Did—did they have to take it off?” 
isked Mr. Winston. 

“TI know nawthin’ about it,’ said the 





Irishwoman. ‘‘‘Miss Kate’s leg,’ says 
they, ‘th’ man bruk it t’ flinders,’ says 
they, ‘an’ he’ll have t’ pay for it well,’ 
says they. 

“That’s another six thousand dollars,” 
groaned Mr. Winston. “Six thousand 
for this, and ten thousand for old Mr. 
Howland’s.”’ 

“Did ye break his?” asked the maid. 
“Are ye th’ man that done it? Ye shud 
be hung. “Iwas bad enough ye shud 
break Dr. Rogers’. ”’ 

“What?” cried Mr. Winston, but the 
maid never answered his cry. The door 
opened, and another woman—one Mr. 
Winston had not yet seen—came in. She 
was a younger woman than the Irish 
maid, but evidently a maid. 

“Mees Florry want you,” she said to 
the Irishwoman. “I stay.” 

“Thank th’ saints fer that,” said the 
Irishwoman as she went out. ‘I’ve no 
mind to converse wid a murdherin’ leg- 
breaker av an auttumubblist. Find ye 
kape him lyin’ down, Sophy. If he don’t 
sthay down, push him down.” 

“T poosh !” said the rosy cheeked gir! 
cheerfully. Mr. Winston studied her 
carefully. 

“Look here, my good girl,” he said at 
length. “Do you know Dr. Rogers? Did 
I break Dr. Rogers’ leg?” 

“Yaas. You brak heem,” she _ said 
cheerfully. “You brak heem all oop.” 

“Sure ?” 

“Oh, sure! Yaas, meester, you brak 
heem all oop.” 

Mr. Winston did not need to be told 
to lie down. He plumped down. He hid 
his head under the couch cover and 
groaned. Three legs! Twenty-two thou 
sand dollars! A forced marriage! And 
all due to that infernal old red automo- 
bile that should have gone to the junk 
heap long ago. He wished he had never 
heard of Fogarty’s Inn and the roast 
duckling dinners for which it was fa- 
mous. And then, suddenly, he made a 
great resolve. Whatever else might befall] 
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e would not be married! He threw off 
the couch cover and put his feet on the 


floor. Sophy was prompt. She threw her 
! 


self at him, placing her arms against his 
shoulders and forcing him back. His 
poor, sore head thumped against the 


wall, and the door opened once more. 
He looked at it with fear. Every time 
that door opened it seemed to let in news 
of another leg he had broken, and Mr. 
Winston cringed from it. But this time 
it only opened to let in the constable. 

The balance of the struggle with Mr. 
Winston was short. In less than a minute 
Mr. Winston was lying down according 
to orders and the constable was sitting 
on him. ‘ 

“Get up. Pll be good!” whispered Mr. 
Winston. “I want to ask you something.” 

“Vou ask a lot,” said Mr. Woodwick 
grimly. ‘‘What is it this time ?” 

“Is this a hospital?” asked Mr. Win- 
ston. 

“Tt is not,’ said Mr. Woodwick. ‘It 
is a house. A private house, if you aint 
too crazy to know what that means. It’s 
a house people live in, like other people 
do. It is Mr. Coleman’s house.” 

“That’s the name of the bride,” said 
Mr. Winston. ‘‘How long have I been 
here? A year?” 

“No, you aint been here a year, nor 
nowhere near a year,” said the constable 
sarcastically, “‘an’ you know it.” 

“T don’t know it. How should I know 
it? I’ve been unconscious. Get off my 
stomach.” 

“T’ll get off when Dr. Rogers comes, 
and I’ll get off then if I’m told to, and 
if I aint I wont,” said the constable. 

“Took here,” said Mr. Winston, “that 
girl said I broke Dr. Rogers’ leg. How 
can Dr. Rogers come here if he’s got a 
broken leg?” 

“He can’t,” said Mr. Woodwick. 

“Vou said he’d come,” said Mr. Win- 
ston. 

“T didn’t say nothin’ of th’ sort,” de- 
clared Mr. Woodwick. ‘I never said no 
man by name of Rogers would come.” 

“T’d like to know why you didn’t!” 
declared Mr. Winston. 

‘Because there aint no such man,” 
said Mr. Woodwick. “She’s a woman.” 

“Well. I broke her leg. then.” 
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“Nothin’ of the sort. “ou broke her 
father’s leg. You run overt r and brok 
her father’s leg. That’s what you did. 
broke her father’s leg.” 

Mr. Winston gave it up. It was too 
much for him. His head ached, and he 
could not think comfortably with the 
constable sitting on him. He closed his 
eyes again, and in the room below a pi- 
ano burst into the wedding march from 
Lohengrin. Mr. Winston doubled up his 
hands ind breat!] ed deeply. Che aw ful 
moment was at hand. Whether a con- 
stable sat on him or not he would fight 
to his last breath. Whether four trained 
nurses attacked him or not, he would re- 
sist. Whether an Irish maid and a Polish 
maid and a minister of the gospel, and 
a female Dr. Rogers with a_ broken- 
legged father, and a full quota of wed- 
ding guests and witnesses insisted that 
he be married, or did not insist, he would 
not be married. He set his teeth firmly. 
He doubled his fists. 

[here is something about that wed- 
ding march from Lohengrin that throws 
men into a panic. The boldest bride- 
groom trembles when he hears it, and 
the sap runs out of his bones. Mr. Win- 
ston, in spite of himself, began to 
tremble, and when a man of his size 
trembles a small impediment on_ his 
stomach, like Mr. Woodwick, trembles 
also 

“Stop shakin’,” said the constable an- 
erily 
“T-J-I-I- I can’t! I-I-I-I- I can’t!” 
chattered Mr. Winston’s teeth, and the 
wedding march sounded louder. The 
ad been opened. Mr. Winston gave 


door | 
one frightened glance. He saw the bride 
ind the nurse-bridesmaids lined up for 
the march, and closed his eves. A soft 
hand touched him gently. Mr. Winston 
jerked his own hand away and rammed 
it into his pocket. 

“Oh, come now!” said a gentle voice. 
“I’m not going to hurt you. I only want 
to take your pulse. From the way you 
act one might think I meant to marry 
you.” 

Mr. Winston opened his eyes. The 
face that looked down at him was a 
sweet face, but it had character. There 
was firmness with its kindness. The eyes 


were brown, and they too were kind, but 
above all else they were intelligent 

“Now!” said Mr. Winston with a sigh 
of relief. ‘I like you! You wont let them 
marry me, will you?” 

“No, indeed,” said the woman. She 
was a young woman, but when she said 
this her voice had a tone of authority. 
“No, indeed. And when you have rested 
a minute you will understand things bet- 
ter. | am Doctor Rogers, and Florry has 
sent me to look after you.” 

“I’m sorrv I broke vour father’s leg,” 
said Mr. Winston. “I’ll pay for it, even 
if I can’t pay for the others.” 

“T do think it is only fair that you 
should pay for father’s leg,” said the 
doctor. “You must have been driving 
recklessly.” 

“Tf it costs me twenty-two thousand 
dollars I’ll think I was driving reckless- 
ly,” said Mr. Winston, smiling for the 
first time. He could smile, at least. This 
cool, calm, kind young woman gave him 
a pleasant sense of safety. “Why don’t 
they come in—the wedding party.” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t come in here,” 
said Dr. Rogers. ‘““They are going to be 
married downstairs.” 

“Who are?” 

“Mr. Winston and Miss Florry.” 

For just an instant Mr. Winston held 
his breath, and then turned red in the 
face.*It began with a chuckle; then it 
was a chortle ; and then he laughed shak- 
ingly, until the tears ran down his plump 
cheeks, and then he gasped and groaned 
and pressed his hands against his sides, 
and gasped again until the gasps came 
shorter and shorter. 

“You seem to think it is funny,” said 
Dr. Dogers, with an amused smile. 

“You see,” said Mr. Winston, bursting 
into another laugh, ‘‘that’s my name. My 
name is Winston, too. Winston. That’s 
my name.” 

“You like to laugh, don’t you?’ 
Dr. Rogers. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Winston, wiping 
his eyes. 

“Oh, any man that would laugh just 
because his name was Winston, when he 
must have known it for years at least, 
must be fond of laughing, don’t you 
think ?” 
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“And when he has just broken twenty 
; nie ihe 


two thousand dollars worth of legs, eh? 


said Mr. Winston. “You are right. I do 


like to laugh. I love it.” 
“So do es said the do tor, “but I 
have so few opportunities. Doctoring is 


a rather serious business. Not many of 
us can take it as playfully as Florry 


i 


does.” 
“Is she a doctor 2”’ asked Mr. Winston, 
threatening to laugh again. 
‘Yes,” said Dr. Rogers. ‘“That’s why 


she asked her four nurse friends to act 
as bridesmaids. Mr. Winston is a doctor, 
too. So, you see, you ran into quite a 


] 


temporary hospital when you ran into 
me. I had you carried to the house here. 
It delayed the wedding, but Florry did 
not mind much. To have a medical wed- 
ding interrupted by an accident so that 
she could treat a patient the last thing 
before she was married was the thing 
she would like of all things. Of course, 
if anyone had been badly hurt—” 


In less than a minute, Mr. Winston was lying down according to orders and the 
constable was sitting on him. 
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“But—but, don’t you call three brok 
en legs anything?” asked Mr. Winston. 

“Three broken legs? What do you 
mean?” 

“Why, your father’s, and Mr. How- 
land’s, and Miss Kate’s—” 

Dr. Rogers put back her head and 
laughed. The laugh began with ripples 
and swelled into a silver stream, and 
then she too, held her sides and gasped 
for breath, while Mr. Winston watched 
her with an amused grin. 

“Now, you do like to laugh,” said Mr. 
Winston. ‘‘When you can laugh at a 
man who is in for twenty-two thousand 
dollars damages for breaking legs!” 

“Oh, stop!’ cried Dr. Rogers. ‘You'll 
kid) me! You see, you see, I’m ‘Miss 
Kate!’ I was always ‘Miss Kate’ before 
I married Mr. Rogers, and they stick to 
the name. It is a wonder they didn’t 
say Dr. Rogers had a broken leg.” 

“They did,” said Mr. Winston, ‘“—un- 
til I backed them out of it. Then they 
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said it was your father’s—Mr. Rogers’.” 

“But my name was Howland,” ex 
plained the doctor, wiping her eyes 
“And I’m Miss Kate. and there is no 
old Mr. Rogers, and my father is safe, 


and as sound as he has been for a year, 


at home a mile up the road.” 

“Didn't I break any leg?” asked Mr 
Winston amazedly. 

“Vou see,” said Dr. Rogers, “when 
you ran into me and knocked me down 
the news got through the wedding party 
that Miss Kate’s leg was broken. They 
meant my father’s leg. His leg was taken 
off a year ago, and he wears a cork one, 
and a spring broke in it, so as I knew 
Mr. Woodwick would be here, and as 
he is our nearest clock-mender, I thought 
I'd bring father’s leg to Mr. Woodwick. 
I had to walk, because I have no auto- 
mobile, and the horse was at the shop 
to be shod. So when you ran into me 
you broke father’s leg.” 

“All to flinders,” said Mr. Winston 
happily. 

“Ves, all to flinders,”’ said Dr. Rogers 
cheerfully. 

“And I suppose I broke the automo- 
bile all to flinders, too.” 

“No,” said Dr. Rogers, “it is far from 
flinders yet.”’ 


It was late that night when Mr. Win- 
ston reached the Micmac Club in West 
cote, but he was seated in his favorite 
chair before Mr. Gorse, Mr. Flamb, Mr. 


Brimmer or Mr Wellaway appeared. 
Except for his playful reproaches of 
their desertions he said nothing of his 
own adventure until his friends had duly 
bragged of the profitable outcome of 
their own adventures. Mr. Flamb, by 
meeting a young lady with a pig, had 
secured the agency of a large property ; 
Mr. Gorse, by meeting a young lady with 
parti-colored hair, had earned a fat com 
mission offered for the discovery of a 
missing heiress: Mr. Brimmer, by meet- 
ing a young lady with a reluctant lover. 
earned a box of cigars for settling a 
breach of promise suit; and Mr. Wella- 
way, by meeting a young lady with one 
overshoe, sold one of the baby grand 
pianos for which he was agent. When 
he had listened to their tales Mr. Wins- 
ton smiled. 

“You seem to think you have done 
well,” he said, “but I have done best of 
all. I sold my automobile.” 

“Oh nonsense!” said Mr. Gorse. 
“That’s too much for us to believe. You 
couldn’t sell that automobile. You 
couldn’t get ten cents for it.” 

“Perhaps I should say I disposed of 
it,” said Mr. Winston. “As a matter of 
fact, I traded it.” 

“For a cigar with a torn wrapper?” 
asked Mr. Flamb. 

“No,” said Mr. Winston placidly. “I 
met a doctor, and I traded the old red 
automobile for twenty-two thousand dol 
lars worth of broken legs.’ 
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‘‘A woman who comes to Washington to work arrives poor, 
remains poor, dies poor, and lonely, and washed out.” 
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——| was past midnight when 

] | Edith Garland, holding her 
| kimono closely about her, 

I opened the door and peered 
into the dimly lighted corridor. The 
woman who had knocked stood straight 
and awkwardly still, as if she had been 
made of wood. 


‘“‘What is it?’’ asked Miss Garland. 


895 


“Don’t be afraid of me,’ answered 
the other. “I’m just ill. May I come in?” 

Without pausing for a reply, the vis- 
itor entered, walking slowly. She seemed 
uncertain of herself, and, from necessity, 
exercised great care to make each step 
a finished thing before beginning an- 
other. When the door had closed, she 
hesitated a moment and then, going to 
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room piteously, her hands still writhing 


the divan, sank down on it suddenly. 
Her motion suggested the swift process 
of crumpling up, finally. She put one 
hand to her forehead, attempting to ad 
just the many-plumed, big hat which 
had shunted off ridiculously to one side, 
and looked up to Miss Garland with 
heavy, puzzled eyes 

“Help me,” she said dully. “My head 
tortures me so.”” Her tone was flat, dead 
of any real expression. ‘Give me some 
thing for my head 

When she had drunk the foaming 
dose handed to her by Miss Garland, she 
sank back against the cushions and 
brushed one hand wearily across her 
eyes. 

“Thanks,” she said, heavily. “I’m 
Miss Newman. Have the apartment 
down the hall.” 

“Never mind. Don’t explain now.” 

Miss Garland removed the big hat, 
loosened the collar of the rather too 
handsome gown and arranged the cush- 
ions for greater comfort. The only emo- 
tion she felt was sympathy, a natural 
desire to answer the call of a suffering 
woman ; she sat silent beside the couch. 

“I’m better now,” Miss Newman said 
after a quarter of an hour had passed. 

As she opened her eyes, Miss Garland 
saw that the woman was about thirty 
five years of age, and attractive looking 
in spite of the features drawn by pain. 
Her wealth of bronze hair gave her an 
air which was almost that of distinction. 
She sat up, throwing off the covering, 
and shudderingly put both hands to her 
face. 

“Ah,” she said bitterly, “this Wash- 
ington! What a place it is for women 
some women!” 

She dropped her hands to the couch, 
making the gesture a definition of mis- 
ery. 

“T wouldn’t get up yet,” suggested 
Miss Garland gently. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied indifferently. 
“T’m all right now. It was just the wine 
I drank. What a fool I was!” She hesi 
tated, and, twisting her hands together 
fiercely, leaned forward. “But—but may 
I tell you about it?” 

“Of course.” 

She looked around the half-lighted 


one against the other, her lips working. 

“There was a time,” she said trem 
ulously, “‘when I hated this idea—cheap 
cafes, oily waiters, the whole miserable 
tawdry thing that some people call 
pleasure.” She stopped and sighed. “But 
I don’t any more.” She said this so 
that it became a lament. “Now, I only 
feel badly when—when it affects me this 
way.” 

She rose to her feet, the linessof her 
face deepening. To Miss Garland, it 
seemed that she threw off her distress 
as if it had been a cloak, and that with- 
out warning she gave herself up to a 
great rage. Had she not been tensed and 
uplifted by gripping emotion, she would 
have been only asurd with her dishev- 
eled, bronze hair and the loosened ends 
ot her collar drooping down to her 
shoulders 

For the space of a second there was 
the picture of contrasts—Miss Garland, 
calm, at ease, graciously kind and for- 
bearing, and the other woman, tragic, 
ill, stung to futile rebellion. 

‘And I tell you,’”’ Miss Newman went 
on, “I hate it .ow. sometimes. I hate it 
to night!” She stood straight, her hands 
clenched at her sides. “This city can be 
a horror. It is a horror! Washington, 
the capital of the nation! Bah! It’s a 
furnace. That’s what it is—all closed up 
with its hard, glittering covering of am- 
bition and wealth and scheming—orna- 
mented with its knobs of big diplomacy 
and great affairs. And inside there are 
the hot fires of desire, and greed, and 
deceit—the white heat of little men 
striving to do big things and of great 
men continually doing small things. It’s 
a furnace that twists you and burns you 
and scorches you. It catches men and 
women and makes slag out of them if 
they are not strong and mighty—strong 
every moment of the day!” 

She kicked aside the end of the cov- 
ering which had caught about her foot 
and began to pace the floor in slow, un- 
conscious motion. Miss Garland saw 
that she was tall and graceful and, most 
of all, impressive. What she said poured 
from her lips as if she rushed to the 
relief of talking to a sister 

















“Oh, I know you don’t think as I do,” 
she answered Miss Garland’s thoughts. 
“You're happy, and you're going to be 
married, and your cup is pleasantly full. 
But I know what I’m talking about. | 
know how I felt before I came here. 
And I know what I’ve learned. Why, 
there are thousands and thousands of 
girls in the country to-day eager to come 
to Washington and take a government 
position. Do you know what that means? 
They’re tired of their dull lives, tired 
of their homes, and they know—how 
well they know !—that in Washington 
they will be well paid and have all the 
luxuries of life! If they only knew what 
fools they are! A woman who comes 
here to work arrives poor, remains poor, 
dies poor, and lonely, and washed out. 
Some go one way, the way of hard work 
and killing routine. Some go the other 
way.” 

She halted at the far end of the room 
and faced Miss Garland. 

“Even men have to fight for their 
very souls in this town,” she said defi- 
antly. “They come here every year, 
bringing their big dreams and high 
ideals, and every year some of them go 
down to ruin. You hear of a few of them. 
Most of the failures are blotted out, 
and nobody cares. They get caught in 
the draft of the furnace, this place where 
there is gold braid, and dignity, and the 
grandeur of power—this place where 
ugly motives in the brains of powerful 
men do ugly things and hunt for prey. 

“This is where money is handled by 
big agents, by corporations, by men 
greedy of gain, by foreign countries 
thirsty for information, avaricious of 
gain by treaty or by commerce. Brains, 
brilliant brains, come here and burn up 
motives and ideals, and honor, and con- 
science. Men accomplish unscrupulous 
things by innuendo and intimation—a 
dinner here, a reception there, a little 
favor extended, money loaned, money 
given away, any of those things. And 
then, suddenly, in the twinkling of an 
eye, another conscience has been caught 
by the blast and shriveled up and turned 
into slag, a dead weight on goodness!” 

She sank down on the divan and burst 
into convulsive weeping. her hands ir 
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front of her face, the tears streaming 
between her fingers, her body shaken by 
great, gasping sobs as she struggled for 
self-control. Miss Garland, watching her 
distress, waited for the paroxysm to pass. 

“Forgive me,” the woman said at last, 
looking up through tears that lingered 
in her eyes. “I am unstrung to-night. 
You see, I know the life so well. I’ve a 
good position in one of the departments 
here, and the man who got it for me— 
Well, he is from the West, and, when 
he comes to town, I go out—to supper 
with him, when he wants me. You see, 
the furnace scorches women as well as 
men 


Il 


The young Congressman opened his 
mail with fingers that trembled. Al- 
though it was late in the forenoon, he 
had had only a few hours of sleep, and 
his eyes, unnaturally bright and bounded 
by dark shadows, seemed sunken in his 
cheeks. His movements were quick and 
jerky, and once, when he heard a noise 
in the corridor outside, he started nerv- 
ously, only to settle back in his chair 
with a self-deriding smile. In spite of his 
clean-shaven face and immaculate dress, 
he retained the atmosphere of late hours 
and over-strain, the hint of nerves jan- 
gled and temper tried. 

His brows went together in a scowl 
as the office door opened, but he forgot 
to resent the intrusion the moment he 
recognized the visitor. Mr. Charles 
Avery Moont, dignified, gray-haired, 
genial—a typical “city father’’—hurried 
forward with outstretched hand, bring- 
ing into the room the warmth of hearty 
good-nature. Everything about him was 
perfection, from his silk hat to the gloss 
of his shoes. His face seemed to mirror 
satisfaction with the world and all its 
works. It was a smooth face, with few 
lines, a little highly colored as if it 
flaunted visibly, but not ostentatiously, 
the banners of good living and prosper- 
ity. 

After he had shaken hands, he sat 
down with his back to the big window, 
so that the light fell full on the Con- 
gressman’s face 
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“And how goes it with the wonder 
we've sent out of the West?” he asked, 
bubbling over with admiration tinged 
with a note of patronage. “Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, not waiting for a reply. “I hear 
nothing but praise, praise loud and long, 
of young Jack Mathrop, the wit of the 
House, the breeziest speaker on the floor. 
It does me good, makes us all proud, 
John. You're headed straight for the 
Senate !” 

“But the finish is a long run from 


his hat in his hand, placed it with some 
care on the desk, and cleared his throat 
as a warning that the time had come for 
business : 

“But, in all the clamor of applause 
and the rush of national affairs, I hope 
you have time for a little business in 
your home city.” 

“More time for that than anything 
else,” said Mathrop heartily. ‘That's 
what you people put me here for.” 

“(Good !” exclaimed the city “father,” 
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He went toward the door, leaving the envelope 
on the desk. ‘ Think it over, John,” he said. 














the starting post,” answered Mathrop, 
laughing lightly. “I’m satisfied where I 
am for the present. The House looks 
mighty good to me, Mr. Moont.” 

“Tut!” the caller pooh-poohed the 
young man’s modesty. “The House is all 
right, but don’t be satisfied. Once you're 
satisfied, John, you halt. Self-satisfac- 
tion is what has ham-strung many a 
young fellow.” 

Mr. Moont, who had been holding 


and repeated: “Good! —It’s about the 
site for the new city post office, John. 
We want the Government to buy the 
Spruce Street property.’’ He paused and 
fished in his breast pocket for some pa- 
pers, which he drew forth and held in 
his hand. ‘You know, your work in get- 
ting that big appropriation for the site 
and building last session—your first ses- 
sion in Congress—was simply immense. 
No other new member could have done 



































it. Now, what we want is the purchase 
of the Spruce Street lot.” 

“Well,” Mathrop said uncertainly, ‘I 
don’t think so. The letters I’ve got from 
home want the Fifth Street place. ‘hey 
all say it’s more central, more conven- 
ient, and I—” 

But the older man did not allow him 
to commit himself. 

“You haven’t heard from the repre- 
sentative men of the city, John.” He 
spoke as if this dereliction on the part 
of the representative citizens pained him 
greatly. “They have talked to me about 
it. In fact, they’ve practically deputized 
me to take it up with you. And a word 
from you will fix it up with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I was down there 
this morning, saw him the first thing, 
and he let me go with this: ‘See young 
Mathrop. We rely on what he says.’ So 
there you are. You’ve got it in your own 
hands.” 

“But I’ve already recommended the 
Fifth Street site, and the inspectors of 
the Department back me up that that is 
the place for the building.” 

Mathrop was plainly annoyed at hav- 
ing to refuse the request. He knew 
Moont’s influence at home, and Moont’s 
money went far in campaign expenses, 
not to mention his weight in the party 
organization. 

The older man, seeing the Congress- 
man’s worry, leaned forward and spoke 
in a kindly, confidential tone, laying his 
hand on the younger man’s knee: 

“You wont lose by it, John.” 

He supplemented this assurance by 
laying on the desk a long, sealed en- 
velope. There was no address on the en- 
velope, and it was not particularly bulky. 

Mathrop, beginning to realize what 
Moont meant, was about to protest hotly 
when the telephone bell rang. His only 
remark in reply to the call was: “I'll 
see you about that, Dick, to-morrow 
morning. Can’t do it to-day.” 

The older man, before Mathrop could 
answer him, said ingratiatingly: 

“You know, John, I have a half-in- 
terest in that Spruce Street lot, and 
George Roylston owns the other half. 
And you wont lose by it—not at all.” 
He leaned forward and tapped the en- 
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velope, his gaze suddenly wary, alert, 
hard. 

Mathrop sprang to his feet, and 
Moont, the snake-like look still in his 
eyes, rose also. 

“What’s in that envelope?” demanded 
the Congressman hotly, and added im- 
petuously: “There’s money in it— 
money! Why, you crook, you come here 
trying to buy me, bribe me! Get out!” 
He pointed to the door, his arm quiver- 
ing. “Out with you, and take that en- 
velope as you go!” 

Moont made no move to go. All the 
geniality, all the warm-hearted cheer 
dropped from him like a shell. He kept 
his cold eyes on Mathrop and leaned 
forward and tapped tne envelope with 
the tips of his fingers. 

“Don’t try that with me,” he said in 
sharp, impatient utterance. “I know you, 
know how you're situated, and you can’t 
afford to give fifteen thousand the go-by 
—fifteen thousand in real money. You’ve 
been spending too much, playing too 
much poker. Your salary isn’t enough. 
You’re in debi, and you’ve got to spend 
money in the campaign that’s coming 
on. You’ve got to have money, more 
money than your salary—and why not 
get it from your friends?” 

He reached out for his hat and 
stepped back. 

“T know who that Dick was. You owe 
him a poker debt—and a man must pay 
his debts of honor.” 

He went toward the door, leaving the 
envelope on the desk, and looked back 
at Mathrop, who stood as if stunned. 

“Think it over, John,” he concluded, 
a measure of the geniality coming back 
to his voice and well-schooled features. 
“We've been generous with you—and 
you need it. Besides, you’re merely do- 
ing a favor for your friends—and for 
what’s right.” 

He went out and closed the door. 
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Miss Garland had dressed for dinner 
when some one knocked on her door. It 
was the visitor of the night before, Miss 
Newman, who entered hurriedly and 
with scant ceremony 
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“Oh, Miss Garland!” she exclaimed, 
not waiting to sit down. ‘There is some- 
thing I must tell you, and yet I am 
afraid you'll resent it.” 

Miss Garland pushed forward a chair. 

“I don’t think so,” she said easily, 
seating herself on the corner of the 
divan. 

he Miss Newman of to-day was a 
transfiguration of the Miss Newman of 
last night. She still wore the big hat 
with its multitude of plumes, and the 
fur coat that dropped from her shoul- 
ders to her shoes suggested in some in- 
definable way a super-gorgeousness in 
keeping with the plumes. But she was 
alert, and her earnestness was not inten- 
sified by artificial stimulation. 

“It—it’s about Mr. Mathrop, the Con- 
gressman,” she explained, hesitatingly. 

Miss Garland’s face stiffened into a 
seriousness that was forbidding. 

“Oh, don’t look that way!” exclaimed 
the other quickly, almost imploringly. 
“You see, I know about Mr. Mathrop— 
and his attentions to you. It’s the talk of 
the House—and I—somehow, it seems, 
I live on gossip and the government.” 
She smiled in apology. “Wont you let 
me tell you?” 

“But I don’t see how it can—” Miss 
Garland began coolly. 

“It can, and it does,” assured the 
Newman woman with — emphasis. 
“They're after him, Miss Garland.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He was offered a bribe this morn- 
ing.” Miss Newman saw the pain spring, 
like a separate, live thing, into the girl’s 
eyes ; and added quickly: “But he didn’t 
take it.” 

“Then,” said Miss Garland, “why do 
you tell me?” 

“Oh, can’t you see—can’t you see, my 
dear?”” Miss Newman leaned forward, 
anxious to drive home the meaning of 
what she said. “It seems that he is in 
debt, or needs money, or something of 
the sort ; and they’ve struck at the right 
time. What I want you to do, for his 
sake, for your own sake, is to help him 
—not to mention it to him, but give him 
strength.” She sprang to her feet and 
leaned her hands on the girl’s shoulders. 
“Oh, my dear, give him strength, as a 





woman can. Show him the glory and 
the sweetness and beauty of the world 
—the loveliness of you. Make him hate 
the idea!” 

rhe girl accepted the assumption that 
she and the young Congressman were in 
love with each other. 

“How do you know all this?” she 
asked, after a long pause, during which 
the other woman had left her and gone 
to the window, standing looking down 
at the vista of Connecticut Avenue and 
its lights like sentinels in the evening 
mist. 

“You remember,” she said, turning to 
face the girl, ‘“‘what I told you about the 
man from the West—who got me my 
position? He is a wealthy man, and in- 
fluential with the party, practically the 
boss in his city—in Mathrop’s city. To- 
day he called on me at the office to ask 
me to meet him for luncheon. Of course, 
I did. And this time he drank a little 
too much-—enough to make him very 
talkative. He told me he had turned a 
big trick a few hours before—some- 
thing about having his Congressman 
recommend the purchase by the govern- 
ment of some land he owned. 

“*A little percentage to the Congress- 
man,’ he said, ‘was what did the work. 
Fortunately, I had taken the precaution 
to learn that he needed money—had to 
have it. The rest was easy.’ ” 

“Well?” The monosyllable came 
harshly from Miss Garland’s dry throat. 

“His Congressman,” the other went 
on, “is Mr. Mathrop. I asked my friend 
to tell me all about it, and he qualified 
his story by saying he had left the money 
on the Congressman’s desk, and he could 
tell by the light in his eyes it would not 
be refused.” 

She went close to Miss Garland again, 
and this time put her hands on the 
bowed head and held it close to her. 

“But he will refuse,” she comforted. 
“TI know his reputation, his honesty, his 
brilliancy too well to doubt him. But, 
oh, my dear, make sure. You will see 
him this evening ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “we are to dine 
together.” 

“Then give him strength—make him 
strong. I know advice comes badly from 
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“John,” she spoke slowly, ‘you have never been tempted ?’’ 
‘Not yet,” he agreed. a slight smile lifting the corners of his lips 
But you may—some day.” she said, the ‘enderness still sweetening the words 
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me, but I know the things so well. 
There are things for which he must have 
money. He needs it for another term in 
Congress. A thousand little flames reach 
out to draw him into the destroying heat 
of the fire. And, once scorched, the burn 
is never healed. There is only the slag 
left—like me, and my wealthy friend, 
and others—cold, useless, worthless 
stuff.” 


IV 


Miss Garland took in with speculative 
eyes the groups of twos, threes and fours 
at the many tables in the café. The 
people suited well the atmosphere of the 
place made for easy luxury and enjoy- 
ment. Here and there a puff of cigar 
smoke rose like a heavy bubble above the 
heads of the diners and floated in wisps 
toward the shaded lights of the chande- 
liers. The subdued music from the bal- 
cony seemed only the accompaniment 
of the ceaseless hum of men’s voices shot 
with the light thread of women’s laugh- 
ter. On all sides there was lightness, 
levity. 

“I was wondering,” she. said, quite 
seriously, “‘why there must necessarily be 
ugliness to go hand-in-hand with the 
beauty and joy of the world.” 

“A thing,” commented Mathrop, 
“which philosophers have tried to solve 
for centuries.” 

She found him heavier, less responsive 
than she had ever seen him. There was 
about him a singular inelasticity, a dull- 
ness that seemed to clog him physically 
as well as mentally. 

“People laugh and work and enjoy 
day after day,”’ she went on, still serious. 
“There is, apparently, only sunshine on 
the waters and flowers on the shore. 
Then, without warning, something hap- 
pens, goes wrong. The sunshine fades, 
the flowers die. A little act, a single 
word may make a whole life, or several 
lives, hideous. —Have you ever thought 
how easy it is to make a life ugly?” 

He looked up to speak to a passing 
Senator who, on his way to a table, 
patted him kindly on the shoulder. 

“Ves,” he answered her, evenly, “it 


is very easy.” 


Miss Garland turned her attention to 
the salad in front of her. 

“T don’t see,” she ventured, after a 
pause, “how any sensible, able man can 
deliberately do wrong. It is so foolish, 
not to mention the morals involved.”’ 

Mathrop pushed his plate aside im- 
patiently. 

“Oh,” he said, the hint of asperity in 
his voice, “there are big temptations in 
this town, big temptations. Did you ever 
stop to think that here, more than any- 
where else, the life is divided into dis- 
tinct parts, one composed of the oppor- 
tunities to be great, the other made up 
of the temptations to be unspeakably 
mean? And there’s no middle ground. 
Either you go ahead being honest and 
brilliant and effective, lifting up your 
government and your people, or you 
switch off to being lazy and ineffective, 
a leech on the blood of the public weal. 
Men need money here—that is, men who 
like enjoyment.” 

He leaned toward her, drumming oc- 
casionally on the cloth with his closed 
hands, and continued more warmly: 

“Take a member of the House: He 
needs money—for his campaign, for the 
churches in his district, for dinners and 
suppers here, for entertainment of peo- 
ple from home, for a little card playing, 
for society. And, in the face of all that, 
what is seven thousand five hundred 
dollars? Nothing!” 

‘All the more credit,” she said gently, 
“to those who fight it out and do their 
work and achieve.” 

“Yes, big credit to them.” He said 
this with a tired sigh, and leaned back 
in his chair, refusing to continue the 
discussion. 

“John,” she said slowly, putting a 
tenderness half-motherly into her tone, 
“you have never been temp<ed ?” 

“Not yet,”” he agreed, a slight smile 
lifting the corners of his: lips. 

“But you may—some day,” she said, 
the tenderness still sweetening the words. 
“T know you so well—your eagerness to 
rise, to dominate, to achieve. And those 
are the men who are ‘empted in Wash- 
ington—the ambitious ones, those pos- 
sessing potential power and _ influence. 
To them there is always pointed out the 























easiest path.—Ah, John, when I think 
of it, I’m frightened. Promise me that 
you will always keep to the high, hard 
road, the thoroughfare whose mileposts 
are clean opportunities and noble mo- 
tives.” 

The manner in which he threw back 
his head to look at her reminded her of 
a picture she had seen—a hare called to 
fear at the first winding of the hunter’s 
horn. 

“Why, Edith, you talk as if you 
doubted me!’”’ The laugh with which he 
lightened the sentence was the slightest 
bit off-key. 

“No,” she said softly, “never that. 
But promise me.” 

“TI promise,” he said, and there was 
in the words some vague thing, like the 
ghost of gratitude. 

That night John Mathrop stepped 
back from the verge of the pit which he 
had been about to enter. Walking down 
the avenue from Edith Garland’s apart- 
ment, he shivered, not because it was 
cold. It was as if he had traversed a 
place in which reptiles defiled the air, 
and, cn coming out, had looked down to 
find black muck on his shoes. 


V 


The young Congressman sat at his 
desk, Mr. Moont’s unopened envelope in 
a drawer on his right. He looked tired, 
but it was with the weariness of worry 
and sleepless anxiety. He had not played 
poker the night before, had wasted no 
time leaning against a bar with some of 
the good fellows in the House. Instead, 
he had counted up his debts, and the 
sum total had danced before his eyes 
throughout the night, battling mightily 
with the promise He had given the girl. 

But he had won. He said that to him- 
self time and again now, making the 
thought beat incessantly against his 
brain as if to strengthen the structure of 
his resolution. It seemed written between 
the lines of the letters he read. 

“T’ve won out!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“T’ve got their game beaten!—I’ve won 
out—clean !” 

The conquest had not been easy. It 
had come through arguments and doubts 
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and self-debate that had embroidered 
the dark, creeping hours with alternate 
self-pity and self-acclaim. The debts 
had menaced him as living, hungry 
things that caught with open mouths at 
his progress, holding him back, discred- 
iting him with his friends in Washing- 
ton, eating up his popularity, destroying 
the pleasures which he felt he must have 
after hard work and brain strain. Money 
was what he needed—money to square 
himself with his world, and money to 
facilitate his work in the future. ‘Just 
this money,” he told himself,” just this 
much. After this, things will be 
straight.” 

Then had come the thought of how 
he could arrange with his creditors— 
this much to one, that much to another, 
and so on month by month. He believed 
they would all stand for it, the gradual 
liquidation of the claims against him. 
Yes; that could be arranged. 

But, on the heels of that, there had 
rushed in the most terrific consideration 
of all. Moont would desert him, Moont 
and Roylston, the men who could give 
the nomination to another man next 
time. And they would do it, do it sure. 
He knew them, knew them better than 
ever now, cold, grasping. heartless 
crooks and grafters. He could not stand 
that, the thought of giving up his career. 
Why, he had just entered it, just thrust 
his foot past the threshold of promi- 
nence and fame. He was bound for the 
Senate. Moont had told him so, and 
Moont knew the situation in the state, 
knew it and was helping to frame it up 
year after year, molding it, welding it, 
strengthening it for what he, Moont, 
might want to do with it for his own 
purpose and ends. 

But was there no way to beat Moont 
and Roylston? The new primary law 
would be in force next time! And the 
people, the voters, would stand by him, 
their new Congressman. For a little 
while this idea gave him comfort—but 
not long. He had been trained in the 
school of machine politics. His instincts 
led him to distrust the possibility of 
sane, independent action on the part of 
the masses, made him turn to the “lead- 
ers’ as the real powers. However, he 
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might stand a chance in the primary— 
a chance. Appearing as a progressive, 
able young man, and warring against 
the “crooks and grafters,” he might win 
the fight. When he had thought of that, 
decided to fight, he had fallen back on 
his pillow, the blood quieting in his 
beating temples, and had sighed heavily 
in relief. 

hus: the victory has been won, he 
told himself, by careful and analytical 
debate, by detailed thought. He had 
pushed down on his head the thorny 
crown of self-analysis, and had crucified 
himself with his search for the mode of 
escape. There had been no desperate, 
reckless element in it. He had assured 
himself of what was right and had em- 
braced the right. 

“I’ve beaten their game—clean—and 
Edith will—” he began aloud once more, 
but did not finish the sentence. 

Disposing of his mail, more mechan- 
ically than with any conscious realization 
of what the communications asked or 
promised, he came to the last letter in 
the pile before him. He was angry as 
he touched it, for he recognized the 
precise, clear address on the envelope. 
\ith a revival of the hatred he had felt 
through the night, he read: 


My dear John:—Just a word of 
friendly and fatherly advice. The peo- 
ple at home know nothing about your 
gambling and some of your asso- 
ciates. If they did, they would not 
return you to Congress. I cannot 
caution you too strongly to be more 
careful. The exposure of you as a 
gambler, a man who goes beyond his 
means in an attempt to get money, 
would be ruinous to you 
Faithfully your friend and supporter, 

Charles Avery Moont. 
It had been written the preceding 
afternoon. This idea occurred to him 
as he held it and re-read it several times. 
Strange that he had not considered the 
possibility of exposure at home—the 
publishing of his habits in Washington. 

What could he do in a primary, in a 
fight before the people, if the threat in 
that letter should be carried out? How 
would such exposure affect his race for 
the renomination? He had done noth- 
ing criminal, but could the men “who 


voted claim that he had in any way ne- 
glected their interests, the interests of 
his district and his country? Would they 
argue that a man’s sleepless nights null- 
ified the labor of his days? 

His self-examination was interrupted 
by the opening of the door and the en- 
trance of Mr. Moont, who hurried for- 
ward, removing his silk hat and laying 
it on the desk before saying a word. The 
visitor was smilingly pleasant. 

‘John, my boy,” he began, “I’ve come 
for your decision.”” He made of the sen- 
tence a masterful piece of stagecraft. It 
was as if he turned a switch, flooding the 
stage with a rich, warm light. “You have 
decided about the site matter?” 

Mathrop, who had been regarding 
him with intense and level gaze, leaned 
back in his chair, rubbing his tired eyes 
with both hands. All of a sudden, his 
design to challenge, to beat down, this 
smooth old man lost the semblance of 
feasibility. Moont knew too much about 
him. ‘hat was all there was to it. His 
wasted nights, his dissipated hours and 
his money troubles had plaited them- 
selves into a whip—and now Moont had 
the whip by the handle, ready for use. A 
fight would be hopeless. 

“Yes, sir,” was his reply, letting his 
hands drop to the arms of the chair. 
“Tt’s all right. I think the Spruce Street 
lot will be the one.” 

“My dear boy!” Moont exclaimed 
genially. There was real affection in his 
tone. ‘‘My dear boy! I can’t thank you 
enough.” He rubbed his -hands together 
and let them fall with a little slapping 
sound on his knees. “It’s a great favor 

-a favor we shall never forget.” 


That night at supper, when Mr. 
Moont, expansive with the sense of duty 
well done, and gracious with the warmth 
of wine, sketched the news to the woman 
who wore a big Hat with a multitude of 
plumes on it, she smiled coolly—more 
indifferenty than he had expected. With 
the pretense of mirth still about her 
lips, she raised her long-stemmed glass 
and sipped the wine in silence. Then she 
dismissed the subject in one sentence. 

“So,” she said, enigmatically, “he’s 
just slag—forever.” 
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—===|TE BINNEY was working at 
, Zink’s Market at the time. It 
' is the most palatial market in 
——— Pattensburg ; any omissions of 
the Beef-trust in the matter of price are 
supplied here. Zink’s is ofay to trade at. 
His name is on both windows: Adolph 
Zink, Prop. There are two Zinks, old 
Zink and young Zink; but old Zink is 
the Prop. Young Zink—Addy, Junior— 
couldn’t prop up anything but a cigar- 
ette or an ice cream soda. 

Early last summer, when Addy came 
home from school, his father tried to 
break him into the business as cashier. 
Addy found this very confining. He also 
discovered that the position required 
more concentration than he had on tap. 
There were continual annoyances, too, 
the chief of which was the day’s cash 
refusing to balance. It had a sliding 
scale of cussedness, running from three 
cents to seven dollars out of whack. The 
seven-dollar affair prompted Mr. Zink 
to look his offspring sadly in the eye and 
observe : 

‘My boy! Nefer can you be a business 
man. You make such rodden change!” 

So, within a month, Addy, Junior, 
gravitated down to be a sort of third- 
assistant errand-boy. 

But, on the other hand, there was Otis. 
Ote was a gem. He could work eighteen 
hours a day, if necessary, and act happy 
about it. He got lots of new trade— 
and kept the old. He was a favorite; 
pleasant and handsome, the brunette, 
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clear-olive-skinned’ type, and as roman 
tic looking as a Prisoner-of-Zenda. He 
had a true talent for marketing. 

Within his calling, Ote was what you 
might term fluent. -That is, he always 
had something natural to say to custo- 
mers besides ‘‘Good-morning” and ‘Will 
that be all?” Entertained ’em. The 
women enjoyed a little impromptu lan- 
guage while they were cudgeling their 
brains over the best thing to have for 
dinner—such as gossip about how the 
Beef Trust had been substituting a good 
deal of goat’s meat for lamb of late. 
Women liked that because it pleasantly 
promoted a wave of indignation. And so 
on. He had a whole repertory of little 
laconics on subjects that he knew by 
experience always took. 

Addy, Junior, and Ote didn’t get on 
at all. It seemed to Addy that Zink, 
Senior, over-estimated the value of this 
useful and steady-going young clerk. He 
was so much what Addy wasn’t that he 
made Addy self-conscious about himself. 
Sterling qualities, as they say in write- 
ups, were what Ote had. Addy didn’t 
approve of them—in Ote. Of course, he 
had no designs on Ote’s job—between 
the moving-pictures and the Bijou Pool 
Parlor he had no time for it even if 
he had the inclination—yet he couldn't 
stand to see his father pay a fistful of 
wages to this good and faithful clerk 
every Saturday night without an inner 
pang of protest. (Mr. Zink was inclined 
—so Addy thought—to be a little 
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skimpy about an only son’s allowance.) 
Addy presently got to being very nippy 
towards Otis. And, in time, no doubt, 
Ote returned the compliment. 

Chese two had developed a good hefty 
distaste for each other when Jo Tills- 
bury began to do a lot of the family 
shopping for her ma. (The housewives of 
Pattensburg still hold to the idea gener- 
ally that meat by telephone is unsani- 
tary. They like to witness where it’s cut 
from, although they will sometimes al 
low it to be delivered after they have 
personally identified it.) Jo appeared 
at the market nearly every day and, 
after a little preliminary maneuvering, 
Ote settled down to be the clerk who 
served her regularly. 

Transactions between the two were 
consummated pleasantly and satisfactor- 
ily. Under Ote’s tutelage, Jo’s knowledge 
of cuts broadened amazingly. Domestic 
Science could have imparted nothing in 
this line with more thoroughness. Ote 
aimed to oblige. Jo was willing to learn. 
One could never tell when a girl so at- 
tractive as Jo might be called upon to 
manage a home of her own—and a hus- 
band. 

Jo was a fine girl—sweet and spunky ; 
eyes that shone out on life with an ex 
cited, flittery way that reminded one of 
two humming birds; and _ intelligent. 
Some people said that being the only 
child she would inherit a million; others 
that her pa wasn’t worth anywhere near 
that—but there was no doubt but that he 
was rich enough for ordinary purposes. 
Tillsbury made his money on the swat 
the-penny principle. He had mortgages 
planted around Pattensburg as thick as 
a field of corn, and always radiated the 
idea of legal papers. To see him going 
along with that tip-toe walk of his con 
veyed the idea that he was on his way 
to foreclose. Mrs. Tillsbury was differ 
ent—a nice, resigned little lady who 
asked nothing except to keep on living 
without any rumpus. 

The Tillsburys never went in for so- 
ciety. Mrs. Tillsbury, with Jo’s help, did 
most of her own work; they lived com- 
fortably, but not, as we consider it here 
in Pattensburg, with style. They should 
have stirred around more socially on 


Jo’s account, people said. Folks pointed 
out that if Jo had had more young com- 
pany around the house; if her pa and 
ma had only encouraged her to entertain 
more and get acquainted and all that 
sort of thing—:f—folks said—it isn’t 
likely that Jo and Ote.... 

Everybody was surprised. Well—Ote 
was fluent, as we said before; and folks 
do get intimate, working out the humbler 
details of existence. 

One day at the noon hour, Addy and 
te had the store to themselves. Young 
Zink was sitting in the cashier’s little 
box-office reading a novel. Otis, across 
from him, whistled musingly to himself 
as he wrapped up the Tillsbury’s order, 
which Jo had given an hour or two be- 
fore. Presently Addy peeked. Ote was 
working away at something curious and 
interesting. Again Addy peeked. Ote’s 
movements were tender and guarded. 
Addy boldly stretched his neck. 

In a flash Otey covered his secret 
with a sheet of wrapping paper. 

Addy grinned and looked wise- 
ilishly omniscient. Ote glared. 

“Oh! you Cupid!’ chortled Addy. 

What he had seen was two pounds of 
Hamburger steak molded into the shape 
of a heart! 

Otis blushed as he stood guarding his 
sentiment from the profane gaze and 
comment of his employer’s son. Then 
Addy openly snickered—but way down 
in his snooping soul he considered the 
Hamburger heart and pronounced it 
good. 

“Some sculpturin’,” tantalized Addy. 
“Say, Ote, s’pose it’ll make a hit ?” 

Which was what Ote was wondering. 
He would not have been surprised if 
Jo had seized pen and paper and replied 
to his ardent and edible creation some- 
what to this effect: 


dev- 





Dear Mr. Binney: 

I presume that you are the gentle- 
man who has honored me with the 
tender sentiment just received. I beg 
to acknowledge same, but suggest 
that respects paid me in the future 
be offered in some other form than 
the Hamburger valentine. 

And so on. Friendly but formal, em- 
phasizing her sense of elegance; point- 
ing out that there are mediums through 























Jo appeared at the market 
nearly every day and, after 
a little preliminary maneu- 
vering, Ote settled down to 
be the clerk who served 
her regularly. 
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which a young man’s fancy cannot be 
fittingly expressed. 

But no such missive was indited. Pos- 
sibly the idea struck her as rather neat. 
Or perhaps a sympathetic interpretation 
—something along the order of our com- 
prehension of a stumbling young artist 
—completed and glorified Ote’s message. 
Or perhaps she was just out and out 
pleased. Or—who knows? 

Whatever her feelings, she never said 
“boo” to Ote the next mornittg when she 
appeared at Zink’s Market for the day’s 
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shopping. She didn’t give any inkling of 
encouragement—a correct maidenly re- 
serve—nor, on the other hand, did she 
convey any sign of discouragement. 

So, a week later, Ote persevered with 
an encore. Jo ordered, among other 
things, (she may have been wholly alive 
and curious as to its possibilities) Ham- 
burger steak. And along came another 
heart—successfully smuggled out from 
Addy’s sacrilegious eye this time—with 
a note stabbed into it with a skewer, 
hinting : 
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‘To-night—eight — o0’clock—Soldiers’ 
Monument.” 

The Soldiers’ Monument stands where 
Willow Avenue Center 
Street. It is regarded in Pattensburg as 
a sort of annex to the marriage license 
bureau, and to date has earned its orig- 
inal cost a hundred times over in nuptial 
fees to the clergy. If ever a breach of 
promise suit came up in this town, and 
a girl testified that a fellow asked her 
to keep an appointment at the Soldiers’ 
Monument—then they’d have the goods 
on him. That is strong enough evidence 
of de votion, and the girl would be mor- 
ally right in beginning to take some 
stitches in her trousseau. The Soldiers’ 
Monument is pretty nearly automatic. 

Apparently Jo and Otis had arrived 
at what poets call the greater under- 
standing. Pattensburg allowed to 
witness. People began to see the pair 
strolling up Ponson Avenue evenings, 
Ote all rigged out, stiff as starch, Jo 
chattering and happy. Ote looking wor- 
ried—and important. You know how 
courting is: the fellow all the 
worrying, and the more worrying he does 
the more important he gets. 

Pattensburg buzzed. For all we are 
pretty democratic, we couldn’t resist dis- 
cussing whether an heiress like Jo was 
doing the best thing in getting attached 
to a man so lacking in worldly goods. 
And, on the other hand, we don’t blame 
a man for marrying money—if he thinks 
he can stand it. We are mighty careful, 
too, about drawing class distinctions in 
this town. We are liberal. And Jo and 
Ote once married, we couldn’t hold it 
against them. But meanwhile— Tongues 
wagged. 

“What do you suppose your ma and 
pa think about all this?” said Ote sober- 
ly, to Jo. 

“T don’t believe they’ve 
much,” she replied, ““—not yet.” 

“Not yet? Well, when they do—when 
they do—” 

He made a disconsolate gesture. 

“Wait and see,” smiled Jo. 

Then Ote established himself as a 
regular Sunday night caller at Jo’s home. 

Sunday nights regular in Pattensburg 
means serious. 
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Addy Zink, having exhausted the pos 
sibilities of the Bijou Pool Parlor, and 
feeling a Alas’ streak coming on for 
moving pictures, looked around for 
something to relieve the monotony. Addy 
got enamored. The enamoress was Nell 
Braeley. 

Nell’s another one of Pattensburg’s 
nice girls. She wasn’t so weighted down 
with personality, being youngish, but she 
was gentle and trustful—a slender little 
creature, shy and lovable as a kitten. 
The Braeleys lived next door to the 
Tillsburys, and Nell and Jo were good 
friends, running across back and forth 
to visit at any old time they pleased, 
morning, noon or night. Mr. Braeley 
worked in the office of the street-rail- 
way company. He earned enough to keep 
Nell dressed prettily, but not so much 
that he ceased from wondering when 
all this prosperity people said was blight- 
ing the country was going to overtake 
him. 

All credit to Addy for his choice of a 
girl. He began his campaign by taking 
Nell to the Ladies’ Hospital Aid lawn- 
party. It was an evening of chivalry, of 
lofty emotion, of sweet, inhibited long- 
ings. Addy wore a carnation in his lapel 
and bought recklessly at the ice-cream 
booth. Between frozen dainties Nell and 
he strolled and strolled and strolled in 
places where there weren’t too many 
Japanese lanterns, emerging occasionally 
from these shadowy retreats to listen to 
Ed Robbinses band (which had donated 
themselves ) . 

Presently they met Jo and Ote. Ote 
lifted his hat absently; Addy acknowl- 
edged the courtesy with elaborateness. 

“Ote’s worried,” remarked Addy, as 
the couple passed on. “Guess he aint so 
awfully sure, you know—don’t know 
jest where he stands in the Tillsbury 
family. Ote can’t tell jest what old Tills- 
bury’s going to do. Families are that way 
you know: they let a feller get hit awful 
hard; then suddenly up they jump and 
put the kibosh on him. Tillsbury’s rich 
and I don’t know about Ote —Say, let’s 
you and I be awfully happy, what” 

Addy waved a hand to indicate some 















































wonderful remote region of felicity 
“Yes; let’s,” said Nell, mildly. 
“Yes,” echoed Addy. 


He waited awhile. Nell offered no 
further collaboration to this biissful 
state. 


“Say,” burst out Addy, his cheeks 
burning in the darkness, “‘you—you like 
me, don’t you, Nell?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“H’m....h’m. Of course, 
lots of people.” 

“Quite a lot.” 


you like 
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Jo shut her lips tight. “Who 
—who sent you that?” she de- 
manded. Nell became a bit 
frightened. She scented a ser- 


10us situation. 


“Well,” struggled Addy, “well—me 
the most?” 

‘Pretty near.” 

Addy sighed. He felt an unexpected 
collapse, an emotional exhaustion. 

‘“‘Let’s have some ice-cream,” he sug- 
gested, gloomily. 

‘No, thanks, Addy.” 

“Don’t want any? Well, I don't 
know’s I’ do, either. Say, let’s go for a 
walk some night this week.”’ 

“Oh! Addy, I couldn’t.” 

“Course you can. Why not?” 
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“My Aunt Nell’s coming from To- 
ledo, the one I was named after.” 
‘‘Aunt’s coming ?”’ repeated Addy, sus 
piciously. “Aunt’s coming? H’m.... 
That’s nice,” he added, distastefully. 
“Say, Nell, is she going to stay more’n a 
week or so—I mean—you know— 
months ?” 
“Oh! yes. 
“T hate aunts,” Addy commented. 


” 


The following morning was a melan- 
choly one. While it did not seem reason- 
able to Addy that Nell’s aunt would take 
up all her time, yet he was inclined to 
distrust this female relative who was 
swooping down from Toledo. He wished 
that he had made up to Nell months be- 
fore—got a litle head start. He tried to 
prepare himself for the worst. Probably 
Nell was Auntie’s favorite and would 
want her company every single minute. 
And, of course, Nell would have to show 
her all sorts of attention. 

Addy’s soul cried out in _ protest. 
Where was he going to come in? What 
was he going to do in all this barren 
future? How could he get along with 
only the odds-and-ends of Nell’s time? 

Addy had elaborated his distraction 
at some length and with considerable 
repetition when the telephone rang. Mrs. 
Braeley, Nell’s mother, wished to give 
an order. 

“H’m,” deduced Addy, as he wrote 
down the items, “Aunt’s here. Order’s 
bigger’n usual—and the Braeley’s never 
was much on telephoning in. Sure signs.” 

He hung up the receiver with a sick- 
ish, neglected sort of sensation. 

“Aunt’s here, darn it all,’ hummed 
through his brain. His gaze roved un- 
happily over the items on the slip of 
paper before him—and paused. A gleam 
of inspiration, of satisfaction flickered 
in his downcast eyes. He pondered over 
an idea for a few minutes, then called 
out briskly: 

“Hey! George, here’s a bunch of stuff 
for Braeley.” 

Addy was particularly anxious that 
Ote didn’t handle that order, and he 
furtively watched George, the other 
clerk—and of decidedly lesser magnitude 
ha ‘te hy the wav—as he prepared 


Braeley’s order and placed it to one 
side in a basket. Then Addy, with exag 
gerated innocence, wandered around the 
market until, passing the basket, he exe 
cuted a feat of sleight-of-hand and re- 
moved one of the packages. 

With this he disappeared into the 
basement, where he labored, mysteriously 
and critically, over the contents. Finally, 
when the result met his approval, the 
lone conspirator carefully replaced the 
wrappings, secreted the package under 
his coat, strolled leisurely upstairs again 
and, with another fine and swift bit of 
legerdemain, tenderly placed the pack- 
age into the basket again. 

So far so good. But one thing more 
remained to carry his plan to success. 
And this was easy. It consisted of a 
conference out on the sidewalk with the 
driver of the delivery wagon, in which 
Addy bribed him with a quarter and 
threatened him with dismissal if a cer- 
tain package included in Braeley’s order 
was not delivered personally into Nell’s 
hand. The package was pointed out em- 
phatically by Addy; the driver prom- 
ised that no other soul on earth should 
get it than Nell Braeley, and that he 
would surreptitiously whisper to her 
who sent it. 

“And mind now,” declared Addy, as 
a parting shot, ‘‘no bungling—or—or— 
you'll see.” 

A half hour later Nell received a por- 
tion of Hamburgher steak molded in the 
shape of a heart with the message that 
Addy’s tender regards went with it. 

It lay on the kitchen table, palpitant 
of Addy’s affectionate handicraft, and 
Nell was contemplating it with wonder- 
ment and confusion— 

The screen door slammed. Jo Tills- 
bury, humming a song, danced in to pay 
one of those migratory calls so common 
between the two girls. As she came to 
Nell’s side her glance fell upon Addy’s 
ardent plagiarism. Jo shut her lips tight 
—um—like that. 

“Who—who sent you that?” she de- 
manded. 

Nell would have told right then and 
there (she had no desire for a secret) 
if Jo’s eyes hadn’t fixed upea her in such 
a flittery, wrathful way She became a 


























bit frightened ; she scented a serious sit- 
uation; she thought instantly that she 
had better not tell. She reasoned vague 
ly that evasion would save all concerned 
(whoever was) from Jo’s devastating 
temper. 

‘‘No—nobody,” Nell murmured. 

“Somebody did—somebody meant 
something by it. 7 know.” 

“But, Jo, 7 don’t know. Of course 
somebody did send it, but—but—” 

“Tell, then.” 

“But I—I can’t—because—” 

“Because why ?” 

“Well—I suppose 
sacred.” 

“Sacred!” sniffed Jo. “Shuh!” Then, 
reproachfully: ‘You ought to tell.” 

“No—I can’t.” 

“7 would.” 

“Not if you were me.” 

“Ves, I would.” 

“Perhaps, I will,” Nell offered in con- 
ciliation—“next week.” 

“Next week’ll do no good, Nell Brae- 
ley, and—” 

At this moment the aunt from Toledo 
appeared in the doorway and Jo abruptly 
departed, leaving her sentence unfin- 
ished. 

That evening Jo and Ote walked up 
Ponson Avenue. It was an evening neith- 
er of them forgot, a foolish evening 
of emotional explosions and long si- 
lences; of explanations and denials; of 
things said bitterly that had nothing to 
do with the original question whatever 
—of feeling needlessly and wantonly 
hurt. 

Ote had broken faith, Jo maintained. 
And all of Ote’s fluency and all of Ote’s 
protests and all of Ote’s exposition of 
facts couldn’t put that faith together 
again. They separated with a silly sud- 
den coldness, each secretly ashamed of 
the quarrel, each determined not to sub- 
mit to the injustice of the other. 

Ote took the opposite side of the street 
and went uf Ponson Avenue. Jo went 
down Ponson Avenue. Neither turned to 
look back. 

Ote was lying in ambush for Addy 
the next morning at the store. As soon 
as he entered, Ote scowled, jerked a 
thumb toward a corner and said: 


it’s—it’s kind of 
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“Psst! Come on over here.” 

Addy — grinned _ nonchalantly—and 
sauntered over. 

‘See here,” Ote began, hurdling all 
introductory details, ‘did you send Nell 
Braeley any Hamburger steak made into 
a heart?” 

“Heart?” frowned Addy in feigned 
puzzlement. 

“Did you?” persisted his inquisitor. 

“Aint saying,” replied Addy to his 
shoes. 

“Well, you’re going to say before I 
get done.” 

“Aw!” 

“Yes or no?” 

Addy gave one of those soft-pedalish, 
superior laughs which precipitates 
things. It brought a surge of gory emo- 
tion into Ote’s breast. 

“Yes or no?” he repeated, giving Ad- 
dy an emphatic shove. 

Addy shoved back—experimentally. 
He caught a look from Ote’s eye, a cold, 
steely, determined look. It gave him a 
sudden panic. Ote raised an intimidating 
fist. And Addy, being a little weak in 
the manly art of self defense, desperate- 
ly cast about for a weapon. He grabbed 
a long, sinuous bologna and—dquite to 
his surprise—slugged Ote over the head 
with it! 

Then Ote lit in. 

They grappled, both astonished that 
the encounter had really happened. 
Neither had expected it. Ote had in- 
tended nothing beyond a rhetorical re- 
buke ; Addy had hoped likewise... . Yet, 
in spite of themselves, here they were 
rolling over and over in the gladiatorial 
sawdust of the market floor. 

In due course a large fraction of Pat- 
tensburg’s population disengaged itself 
and coagulated at the scene of battle. 
Preferred standing room—in the en- 
trance and at the windows—went early. 
Late comers were obliged to crane their 
necks from the sidewalk ; still later ones 
packed the middle of the street and had 
to content themselves with whatever 
news of the fray chanced to dribble back 
from those more advantageously sit- 
uated. 

“Ote’s got him eatin’ sawdust.” 


“Git a toe-hold, Addy.” ad 
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“Somebody ought to stop ’em.” 

“Aw! leave ‘em be!” 

“You see, Jeffries took an awful lot of 
bad advice and—’’ 

To those in the front row Mr. Zink 
addressed himself, confidentially and 
apologetically. His eyes, through his 
round, thick glasses, bulged like hard 
boiled eggs at a basket picnic. He de- 
plored everything. 


“Those boys! It is too bad. I am 
ashamed. I am disgrazed. It is too bad 
—too bad. Who knows why? I don't 
know. Everybody knows nothing.” 

After which Mr. Zink succumbed to 
an attack of palpitation. Excitement al- 
ways brought one on. And for a while 
Mr. Zink’s condition established a count- 
er attraction to the pugilistic bout on the 
floor. 
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Addy shoved back—experimentally. Ote raised an intimidating fist. And Addy, being a little 
weak in the manly art of self defense, desperately cast about for a weapon. He grabbed a 
long sinuous bologna and—quite to his surprise—slugged Ote over the head with it. 





























“My heart-valfs,” panted Mr. Zink 
over and over again to the two citizens 
who carried him into the crampy little 
office. ‘‘My heart-valfs. This wrastling is 
very bad for me. My feet in hot mustard 
—that’s the relief—Oh! those two hood- 
leums. I think home is the plaze for 
me—my wife has the hot mustard. Gott/ 
what a disgraze! Addy, you stop! Odis, 
you stop!” 

The two citizens conferred; their de- 
cision was that Mr. Zink required their 
ministrations, and that they shouldn't 
leave him even to stop the combat. Ote 
and Addy fought on. 

“I’m going to my house,” groaned Mr. 
Zink, indignantly. “I am sick— Tlus is 
outrageous.” 

Mr. Zink was assisted through the 
crowd and boosted upon the seat of one 
of his delivery wagons. He was obliged 
to wait, however, until the driver was 
found and dragged reluctantly away 
from a choice seat at the ringside on a 
keg of salt mackerel. 

The wagon disappeared around the 
corner and the crowd turned with a 
relish to the main affair again. A mur- 
mur rippled around that Addy was get- 
ting the better of it, followed by the 
news that Ote was getting his second 
wind, and on top of that that Addy had 
a leg fastened around the leg of a meat 
bench, which was no fair. Then a boy, 
jumping up and down in anticipatory 
delight, yelled: 


“Lookit! Here comes Officer Mul- 
lins.” 

Jondarm Mullins in truth was com- 
ing. 


A group of men who stood for law 
and order in Pattensburg (having had a 
conscienceful of edification) took imme- 
diate action. They shouldered their way 
into the market and pried the combatants 
apart. They (the combatants) accepted 
this interference with relief. 

Ote was paler than the laws of physi- 
ology usually allow a brunette to be, 
while Addy’s only damage was to an eye 
which had collided with a pork-barrel. 
Both had a great deal of sawdust in 
their ears and hair. A number of newsy- 
noses, having evaded Officer Mullins’ 
whokesale dispersal, now edged into the 
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market, passing by in review of the re- 
mains of Addy’s optic and putting lead- 
ing questions as to what caused the con- 
tention. 

“What did you say made Ote—” be- 
gan one. 

“Don’t you tell, Addy,” cut in Ote. 

“T aint going to,” said Addy. 

“Sure,” warned Ote, combing the 
sawdust out of his hair with his fingers. 

“Sure,” repeated Addy. 

“You're all right, Addy,” said Ote, 
encouragingly. “Just say nothing—that’s 
the best thing. Let’s shake hands.” 

They shook. 

While peace was being declared Mr. 
Zink was home, sitting in the kitchen, 
feet immersed in a hot mustard bath. 
He sat thus for hours and hours and 
hours and thought, laboriously. He took 
his dinner on a tray in ‘xis lap. Then he 
got drowsy, nodded, and fell into a doze. 

After his nap he discovered that his 
heart-valves were working in an orderly 
fashion, and that he lad arrived at a 
decision. Late that afternoon he went 
down to the market and fired Ote. 

For, when all is said and done, blood 
is thicker than good clerks. 


If 


When, a year later, Ote happened to 
be strolling up the Tillsbury’s front 
walk, he found Jo sitting on the porch. 
He had arrived home the day before, 
after a successful trip as a salesman for 
the Dainty Products Company of Chi- 
cago. 

“Why—why,” Jo, 
Ote!” 

They both blushed a Kittle. 

“Come on up and—and rest awhile,” 
Jo invited. 

Ote did. 

“Jo,” he said,-an hour afterwards, 
“I’ve thought a lot about—you know— 
about what happened. And originality’s 
all right ; but there’s two things a fellow 
doesn’t want it in; one’s a hair-cut and 
the other’s—love. What you going to 
do to-night ?”’ 

“T don’t know of anything—if—if—” 

“Well, I’d kind of like to take a little 
walk up Ponson Avenue—you and I.” 


exclaimed “e's 
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| —= WAS introduced to Dan Wag- 
z | horn as a story-book man from 
. down East, who was keen on 
lf = getting a few true tales from 
e oldest resident of Six Bars. 

When I was presented to him, Dan 
was sitting on a rail fence, contemplat- 
ing vacancy with the air of a man who 
sees visions and dreams dreams. If Dan 
was the oldest resident of Six Bars, it 
struck me that Six Bars couldn’t have 
been grubstaked by Methuselah. A tall, 
broad-shouldered man, he appeared to 
be about forty-eight years of age—years 
worn with a certain air of rakishness 
and youth. 
ti) “Howdy,” said Dan, his eyes desert- 
ing vacancy to scrutinize my features. 

“OQ. K., Mr. Waghorn,” said I. 

“Yew write books?” said Dan. 

“A few,” said I. 

“A blame business—writing books,” 





commented Dan. “I have no use for 
i them! I don’t like them! Fellows who 
read books are mutts—yaps. Yes, sir— 
eid yaps !” 
He) “They don’t need to read, here. They 
iB | ii can listen to your yarns, Mr. Waghorn,” 
a ne 
Hi : it; 
sd 
nig 
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I said, with a view to complimenting 
him. 
“Yarns! Nossir, not me,” said Dan, 


his eye fixing vacancy as if to bid it 
stay put. “I take no account of yarns. 
Ef yew want to hear sartin true facts 
about Six Bars, ef yew are cur’ous to 
hear how folks hyar useter live—well, 
I’m on the spot every time. I’m the most 
voracious man in this location. Of all 
the votaries on the well of Truth, yew 
find me nighest the bucket when it’s go- 
ing down.” 

“Then you’re the very man I want,” 
I said enthusiastically. “I’m after copy 
that George Washington would frank 
all the way. I want copy straight from 
the soil, without any chemical admix- 
ture.” 

Dan’s eyes had a reminiscent look 
now, and I proffered an open case of 
stogies. He took one, lighted it four 
times, let it go out for the fifth time, 
and stuck the cold butt between his back 
teeth. 

“Have you ever heard of the Sanitary 
Sheriff we useter have in this city?” he 
asked, but went on without waiting for 




















my auswer: “Turnbull was his handle. 
He was a jointed-cane sort of a fellow 
—very tough, very absent minded, but 
so handy with his iron that he shot up 
Bill Larnon before poor Bill got the 
ace out’n his sleeve. Well, this Turnbull 
was sent down here as sheriff. ’Fore 
that, I guess he must have bin pupil to 
a whitewasher—his head was so full of 
sanitariness. Yessir, where another fel- 
low would have only enjoyed a faint 
kind of perfume, Turnbull shorely saw 
typhoid, and sudden death. Drains was 
focused square on Turnbull’s brain. 

“This city looks pretty slick now, sir, 
but a bit back it useter be mostly cattle 
country, before Olsen made the big 
strike. Every now’n again the cattlemen, 
punchers and such like, would come in, 
and blow every buck they had. We had 
high and joyous times then, I allow. 
Well, this Turnbull cut loose on sani- 
tation soon after he struck Six Bars. 
He shed a few disapproving looks on 
the shacks, sighed so’s to scare a punch- 
er off’n his cayuse, and spoke some. 

“By’m by he comes to me, with both 
batteries goin’ pretty vocal, and reckons 
that the sooner he starts in with a pro- 
gram of good health, the better it'll 
be for Six Bars. We didn’t know the 
latest legal capers at that time, and it 
seemed to me that Turnbull might be 
dealing a straight deck when he allowed 
that he had powers to clear up this 
‘Augan’s stable,’ as he called it. I lis- 
tened to him pretty quiet for a whole 
while ; then I opened up: 

‘““‘What’s all this stuff you’re handing 
me so free?’ I asks. ‘What’s the matter 
with Six Bars, anyhow ?’ 

“ ‘Death!’ says he, mighty solemn. 

“‘Haven’t met him,’ says I, ‘—Not 
lately, anyhow. It’s a month since the 
Three Crow punchers struck the town.’ 

“*There’s an enemy within our gates 
worse nor the Three Crow punchers,’ 
says he. ‘From the sanitarious p’int of 
view, you’re sure living on the brink of 
destruction. Now, Six Bars hasn’t got 
me for sheriff to live as no city oughter 
—see? I got this star to hitch my wagon 
onto, honest and conscientious, and I’m 
going to make the citizens of this loca- 
tion pretty healthy and sanitary, if I 
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do it with the business end of my gun.’ 

“Bully f’r yew,’ I says, mighty puz- 
zled to wonder how it was goin’ to be 
done. ‘Six Bars’ll be proud of yew. 
When d’ye start this new stunt?’ 

“*Right away,’ says he, very deter- 
mined. ‘C’n yew tell me which shack 
seems most insalubrious, speaking off- 
hand, Mr. Waghorn.’ 

“Well, that was shorely easy. If there 
was any shack in Six Bars that could 
be called insalubrious, I guess it was 
old Pop Telfer’s, an’ I told Turnbull 
so. He lives over to that shack with a 
son and daughter, I told him. I don’t 
go for to say that it’s not some men’s 
taste, but old Pop’s shack is pretty obvi- 
ous when you strike a west wind, and 
old Pop himself isn’t very handy with 
the water pail. 

“Turnbull thanked me very polite, 
and asks me for the location of Pop’s 
family residence, an’ off he goes burning 
air very airnest.” 

Waghorn paused for a moment in his 
narration, and I suggested. mildly that 
sanitation was better than cure. Dan 
looked at me, to make sure I wasn’t jok- 
ing; then he continued: 

“I’m not a cur’ous man. When thet 
vice was dealt round I was taking no 
hand. What happens to other folks 
doesn’t interes’ me a cent anyway. But, 
when I sees Turnbull making a bee-line 
for Pop Telfer’s, and sees that, bein’ 
the oldest resident in the city it was up 
to me to make good, I jus’ shuffled off 
on Turnbull’s tracks, expectin’ to hear 
some of this new sanitariousness which 
was moving four abreast on Six Bars. 

“The sheriff was standing outside 
Pop’s, when I j’ned him. He was wrink- 
ling his nose like a rabbit, and sayin’ 
sweet and tender nothings in his beard. 
When silence is some golden, I lays on 
to it, with both my hands in its hair. 
Seemed to me that Turnbull c’d do the 
talkin’ stunt better’n me, and was jus’ 
practisin’ a few profanities before land- 
ing with his tongue on Pop Telfer’s lis- 
tening ear. Yes, I kept quiet, and stood 
back watchin’. 

“Well, Turnbull cut loose suddenly, 
and shot his boot onto Pop’s door 
mighty heftily. Pop heard it, an’ came 
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out to see what sort of a rube was rap- 
ping on his door. ‘Then he saw the sher- 


iff, and brought out a kind of faint 
smile 

‘I guess yew’re Pop Telfer, and | 
allow that I’m sheriff of Six Bars,’ says 


Turnbull. 

“ “(Glad to see ye, Mister Sheriff,’ says 
Pop. ‘An what might ye be wantin’ with 
me?’ 

‘Turnbull back a bit 
his lungs elbow-room. 

“ “How many of ye are living in this 
shack 2?’ he asks. 


stood to give 


“*Two and a bit,’ says Pop—the bit 
being Sadie Telfer. 

“ ‘Ts this yer shack drained right and 
proper, accordin’ to the rules of sanitar- 
asks 


Turnbull. 


iousness ?” 


Turnbull cut loose suddenly and shot his boot 


into Pop’s door mighty hettily. 


“*T don’t reckon to have heard of 
them,’ says Pop. ‘If yew call round at 
Murphy’s store, I’ll bet he has them.’ 
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“Now, this made Turnbull mighty 
mad. Poor old Pop said an’ meant it 
quite innocent-like, but the sheriff got 
it as a bit of cast-iron sauce, and his face 
come some purple. 

“ “Telfer, he says in a roar, ‘yew are 
shorely a disgrace to this city! This 
shack is a disgrace! Settin’ here amid 
a commun’ty of live souls, yew are form- 
in’ a center for the germs,’ he says. 
‘Yew are radiatin’ diseaseful breezes, an’ 
outragin’ humanity, not to speak of dam- 
aging yer fellow mortals.’ 




















“Poor old Pop had his mouth open. 
‘IT never reckoned to have the Germans 
thrown in my face,’ he says, very 
grumpy. ‘Yew are shorely playing me 
for a sucker, Mister Sheriff. I never 
bin sick a day in my life.’ 

“*Vew oughta bin,’ says Turnbull, 
savager than ever. ‘I sees it in yer face 
now. I sees yew pinin’ quick, and feels 
sorrow for yew plumb in the midst of 
my righteous anger.’ 

“*VYew can cut it out for me,’ says 
old Pop, an’ was goin’ in again, when 
Turnbull stops him. 

“*Telfer, I give yew warnin’ this min- 
nit. This shack has to be redded up right 
away. It has to be brought into conform- 
ity with the obligations to your fellows 
in this city.’ 

‘Shall I buy a brush, Mister?’ asks 
Telfer, pert and quick. 

““T gives yew three days, and if by 
that time the west wind doesn’t bring 
the perfumes of Arabia from the direc- 
tion of this shack, I'll talk to yew 
prompt,’ says Turnbull. 

“Pop turned to me: ‘What’s this all- 
fired nonsense I hear in my ears, Mr. 
Waghorn ?’ 

“T was banking on Turnbull, and 
advised Pop to quit monkeying with the 
Sheriff. But he looked at me sourly, 
laffed at Turnbull, an’ left us standing 
outside the door. 

“The next three days was the longest 
ever I put in. Now’n again some of us- 
all would go Telfer’s way, and look for 
signs of sanitariousness. There weren’t 
any to speak of, and we saw trouble 
comin’ mighty quick. Pop was in Mur- 
phy’s store now an’ then, but he had a 
grouch on him, and wasn’t talkin’ much 
to anyone. We were all asking blind 
what sort of a spare deck Turnbull had 
up his sleeve. He had appointed Steve 
Winhaus and Dave Brogden his depu- 
ties. He asked me in, but I was a sucker 
at this sanitary game, and couldn’t have 
played my hand anyhow. So I froze out. 
and looked for things happening. 

“When the third day came, I up and 
went round to Turnbull. He was clean- 
ing and oiling his brace of guns, and 
singing sweet and low. Dave and Steve 
were with him, an’ they were cleaning 
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their guns, too, an’ filling cartridge 
clips with forty-fives. 

‘“**Howdy, Dan,’ said Steve, while the 
Sheriff merely nodded. 

“*Fair to middling,’ says I. ‘What 
kind of a play is this you-all are mak- 
ing ?’ 

“Steve rolled his 
ness,’ he answers. 

“ “We're goin’ to redd up old Pop’s 
place,’ says Dave, p’inting to two long- 
handled brooms, and a couple of buckets 
near by. 

‘“‘Now, you may guess when I heard 
of this clearing up, I knew there was 
going to be trouble knee-deep. Pop Tel- 
fer wasn’t only the least washable man 
in Six Bars. No, sir, he hed other dis- 
tinctions, and one was that logic made 
him mad, gentle argument stirred up his 
ire, and proofs set him batty. So I sets 
down alongside Dave and thinks some of 
the impending calamity, till the rest of 
the posse were rounded up. These fellers 
never heard before of a sheriff butting 
into the sanitary biz, but this Turnbull 
was a powerful persuasive speaker and 
he’d filled.them up to the teeth with his 
duties and their duties in helping him 
carry out his duties—see ? 

“When the whole shoot was lined up, 
we hed nine men, nine buckets and nine 
brooms. We were going to land with 
both feet on the army of micarobes in 
Telfer’s shack. That’s what Turnbull 
told us, anyway. The sheriff finished 
petting his guns, pushed them into their 
slings, and held up his hand. ‘We goes 
to interview Telfer right away, boys,’ he 
says. ‘Fust, I reasons with him gentle 
and quiet; then, ef reasoning don’t put 
music in his disturbed mind, I shows 
him these brooms and allows that you- 
all are going to make a garden of Eden 
in his shack. After that, if he still isn’t 
brought to the light, we butt in promis- 
cuous, and give sanitation a boost.’ ” 

Dan put another stogie between his 
back teeth, and lighted it. There was a 
reminiscent twinkle in Ifis eye as he 
went on: “Well, the crowd allowed that 
the sheriff ran Solomon to a dead-heat, 
and picked up their brooms. They were 
just getting ready to go when Sam Judd, 
a bar loafer and general mischief-maker 
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of this town, strolled up and got. wise to 
Curnbull’s idee. He lit out then mighty 
quick, and streaked it for Pop Telfer’s. 
Perhaps, he hoped to crowd a free drink 
out’n the old man—anyway he give him 
notice about the sheriff's game. 

“Then we sets out. Turnbull was walk- 
ing pretty dignified at the head of the 
procesh, and I came along, being the 
oldest resident, and hopin’ to referee the 
general arguments some. Folks seemed 
interested in us more than ordinary. 
Some of them reckoned that we 
rehearsing Thanksgiving, and opined 
that a few hefty crackers ought to be let 
off to give the thing a tone. Turnbull 
took no manner of notice. He was a 
whale on the legal capers, and allowed 
that butting up against free 
wasn’t one of the duties getting the star 
put on him. 

“Well, we marched in a solemn band 
to Telfer’s shack, and found it wropt 
in a silent gloom. The door was shut, 
and the windows barred, and it 
looked like a cross between Sing Sing 
and a cemetery. We halted ten yards 
off, and the sheriff walked up to the 
wrong side of the door, and knocked 
heavy and often, first with his fist and 
then with his feet. Well, when he'd 
booted off a foot or so of timber, and 
stubbed his big toe fit to make an or’- 
nary man cuss high and low, he drawls 
out drily: ‘Telfer, air you going to open 
this door, or not? Your time’s up; your 
number is called. Ef I don’t see yew lin- 
ing up at the starting tape in two min- 
utes, I’m going to make trouble! In 
that time, this door begins to come down, 
and yew get arrested for resisting the 
state officer in the execution of his duty.’ 

“Then Telfer spoke up and out. We 
didn’t hear very plain, but Dave swore 
old Pop told the sheriff to go where the 
water-lilies didn’t grow—on account of 
the scarcity of water, he meant—and 
Turnbull looked madder’n forty cats. 
He stepped back to his posse, and 
pointed out a big kind of log that was 
layin’ within call. 

“Tt didn’t take those fellers two twos 
to get wise to that. They gathered the 
log prompt, and aiming the point of 
it at the door of the shack, swung it onct 
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or twice to give it zip. “One says they, 
preparing for a running ram. ‘7 wo, 
says the sheriff, grimly. ‘7Aree, and 
away he goes!’ says Dave, and the whole 
shoot went across that ten yards like a 
maverick some one has been fool enough 
to brand without tying up. I tell you, 
sir, the nose of that log just naturally 
chewed up that door. The fell 
over themselves so quick that Pop Telfer 
was in time to sling out two who had 
gone over the threshold before they knew 
exactly where they were. Golly! It was 
a rare fine sight. There was the posse 
picking themselves up in a hurry, and 
crowding back on the sheriff, who was 
anxious to be up and doing; and there 
was old Pop Telfer, with a gun in each 
hand, grinning enjoyably. His son was 
just behind him, and being a taller fel- 
ler, his guns poked over Pop’s shoulders. 

“What's this unlawfulness!’ asks 
Pop. ‘Do I see the legal officer of my na- 
tive city taking chips with a pile of 
dive rowdies, a crowd of rye-soaked 
rubes from the land of back-behind— 
a-shoving at a citizen’s door, and gen- 
erally conductin’ himself contumeliously 
to the hurt and danger of my young 
family ? Sheriff, just remove yourself and 
your crowd of smooth guys off the face 
of the landscape. My jewels are in the 
safe-deposit, and all my dough is up to 
the bank, with a fifteen-stone manager 
setting on it. Get back! I’m always nerv- 
ous with this gun. The trigger is irri- 
table, an’ I can’t count on it for a sure 
thing.’ 

“Shorely, even an unhumorous cat 
would have laughed right there. Turn- 
bull hadn’t got his guns out, and the 
posse had been too busy drawing their 
legs from under the log. Being a down 
Easter, you may think that nine men 
oughter gone straight for those two, but 
Turnbull was working it out mathemat- 
ical, calculating how fast a bullet went 
per sec’, and how fast his hand could 
go to his guns. There aren’t more’n 
three answers to that proposition, and 
they’re all the same, sure. So Turnbull 
reached up his hands, and the posse 
having finished disentangling their legs, 
did likewise. 

“*Get busy with your grass cutters,’ 
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says Pop Telfer, waving one of his guns 
playfully. ‘Beat it now! Let me see you 
burn the air! Butt into the atmosphere 
till the sparks fly!” 

Waghorn paused for a moment to re- 
light his stogie ; then he shook his head. 
“I didn’t see those sparks fly, but I reck- 
on that the efforts of the posse made 
that conflagration imminent, sir. It was 
surely hot for miles about. When the 
lot drew up out of gunshot, Turnbull 
was dancing like a Shaker, and wither- 
ing the grass with wild words. ‘Forward 
again,’ he says, drawing his guns. 

“*Not f’r mine,’ says Dave, pretty 
anxious. 

“Steve thought contrary. ‘Smooth 
guys, are we!’ says he, and rubbed his 



































hands. 
‘*Boys,’ says Turnbull softly, ‘spread 

out; take cover where you find it. This 

is a battle—sure. Hold your fire till 

you get inside the fifty yard \ 

line; then hit her up; let her 

hum.’ \ 


. . . , e « 
“The boys got back their . \@\S@ 
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nerve by this, and began to 


spread out. It wasn’t ’ ' 
my shout, but I kept a ® a 
a little to the rear ~~ 4M a) f 
of the firing line, and ad- \ R . ; 
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vanced softly. 

‘Then the band played! 
A kind of unpleasant 
music sounded 
near my left 
ear when we 
got closer 
—sort of 
mosquito buzz, 
an’ I found the 
grass mighty 
fine company for 
a fair while. Pop was slinging for- 
ty-fives now, and Sonny was 
spreading lead in a half circle to 
keep him company. Dave got a 
broken shoulder which kept him /ors The boys was warming now. Steve chipped 
the combat, and John Dolan swore  ‘*@@ments off the air, where Pop had been 
they’d planed the” face off’n his knee- pp Sith sag en gS ented 

J posse crept in behind the shack and 
cap. Anyway, he quit. But the boys was waited for a chance to round on Pop. 
warming now. Steve chipped fragments 
off the air where Pop had been standing sorted out Sonny’s left-hand gun. Two 
a moment before; Turnbull gave Sonny of the posse crept in behind the shack, 
one for his, with a snap-shot which and waited for a chance to round on 
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Pop; the rest kept firing and moving in, 
dodging Pop’s messages, and doing a 
wood-cutting stunt with the door posts. 

“*Do you surrender, Telfer?’ calls 
the sheriff. 

‘‘Surrender? You quitter! You pie- 
faced grafter,’ says Pop, mighty scorn- 
ful. ‘Go to Brooklyn!’ 

“Turnbull’s gun began to go like a 
Gatling: it fairly hummed! You could 
see the bullets lining up nose to tail in 
the air, for a fact. Just at this point, 
Sonny got Bill Green in the leg, but 
Steve got Sonny for keeps, and only old 
Pop was busy. Well, this couldn’t last, 
and Turnbull waves to the posse to hold 
their fire again. Whatever he’d got, cold 
feet weren't f’r his, any time. He broke 
his guns and fed up with fresh shells, 
and went out to talk straight to Pop. 

“There was only the two of them in 
it then. Pop let out at the sheriff and 
sent his hat sailing, Turnbull chipped 
one of Pop’s guns and overwound the 
mainspring. Then they let go together, 
and Turnbull took a turn at mopping 
his brow. That show was over, an’ col- 
lecting our casualities in a buckboard, 
we gathered old Pop and Sonny, and 
toted them to the inquest. Then, if you’ll 
believe me, Turnbull collects the rest 
of his posse, gets the buckets filled, 
turns the brooms loose, and gives Pop’s 
shack the finest clean-up it had since the 
foundation of Six Bars City. Yessir, he 
allowed that Miss Telfer had a right to 
a proper sanitariousness in her home- 
stead. She was away that day, but when 
she came back he opined she’d be mighty 
grateful f’r the public spirited efforts 
of the posse.” 

I gasped as I looked at Waghorn. He 
was smoking soberly, and nodding his 
head. ‘But what happened? Was there 
an inquest?” I asked. 
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“There was!” said Dan drily. “Turn- 
bull held one right away, and I tell 
you, sir, that the inquest produced one 
of the best bang-up efforts of oratory Six 
Bars has heard. That sheriff wasn’t ed- 
dicated in the choicest seminaries for 
nothing. It was allowed that Mark An- 
tonius’ talk about Julius Caesar couldn’t 
carry drinks to Turnbull’s oration over 
old Pop Telfer. ‘A generous foe, and 
a hateful friend,’ says Turnbull. ‘He 
lived as he died, in his boots. Lives 
there a man with soul so dead as never 
to himself hath said, “this is my own, 
my native home?’’ Those were the 
words with which he concluded his ora- 
tion, sir. It was mighty fine, I can tell 
you.” 

“And the 
dered. 

Waghorn reflected: ‘The verdict was 
that Pop Telfer and his noble hearted 
boy met their deaths owing to the want 
of proper education. You see, if they’d 
known that sanitariousness was whoop- 
ing up in the location, by the laws of this 
free land, they’d have known better than 
to resist the forces of law and order. 
The jury added a codicil that the sheriff 
should be thanked by the executors of 
the deceased for the gratis sanitation 
he’d given the family shack.” 

“But, Mr. Waghorn,” said I, “Tel- 
fer and his son had no further use for 
the shack.” 

Dan looked at me mournfully, and 
rose. “Coming from down East, and 
having all of an Easterner’s mental 
shortcomings, it’s not to be expected that 
you'll see things from the point of plain 
principle,” he said. ‘A couple of dead 
men don’t count much anywhere, but” 
—here he raised his hand solemnly— 
“principles, my dear sir, principles are 
etarnal !”’ 


verdict?” I asked, bewil- 
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INE of the peculiarities of con- tiously. “I really thought it was near 
O ditions under which crime is by. Ah—may I have a drink of water?” 
successful is that the victim “Sure,” said the youngest girl, aged 
——— never knows when a crime is_ twelve, while the oldest, aged eighteen, 
presenting itself to him. The operation got out of the hammock to get it for him. 
is so reasonable that it leaves him no The stranger entered and seated him- 
chance of forewarning and escape. self on the front steps of the porch. 
One could see at once that he was “of 

A little before dusk a man came up the cloth.” He had his collar reversed 
the road toward old man Northrock’s and buttoned in the back and he wore 
house. what seemed to be a neckless black Jersey 
The old man saw him, canted his head (the days were cool) which fitted well 
over on his left shoulder, took a good up to the collar so that no necktie ap- 
long look at him, decided he did not peared. Not only did this portion of his 
know him and had never seen him appearance betoken the ministerial aspect 
(which was true), and then went on _ of his calling, but also the expression of 
into the barn to nag his hired hand, Wil- his face—that prehensile mouth of the 
bur, about the milking. professional talker, be he orator of God, 
The stranger continued up the road after-dinner witicisms or politics—be- 
until he reached the low double gate, trayed him. He was not bad looking, as 
painted white, which gave onto the cool bad looking men go. He sang parts of his 





wide lawn of the Northrock house. conversation, more or less, and slapped 
“How far is it to Barnestown?” he _ one hand into the other while he talked 

asked. —as if working up a conversational but- 
Three girls, the daughters of old man _ ter. 

Northrock, immediately answered in He accepted the drink with meek 


chorus: “Eight miles.” thanks. When he had emptied the glass 
“Oh, dear,” said the stranger, vexa- he explained: 
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“Tl am on a short walking trip through 
New England for my health. All this 
country is new to me and so I have to 
gauge my day’s distances by whatever 
the farmers tell me. I must confess that 
I find their ideas of miles rather erratic 
—meaning no offense of course to you 
young ladies. I thought I was much 
closer to Barnestown than I am. I find 
now I have almost hours’ hard 
walking in front of me and it is already 
dusk.” 


two 


“Isn’t that a shame!” exclaimed the 
youngest girl. 
“You're a minister, aren’t you?” 


asked the oldest girl, Lucy. 

The stranger signified that he was, 
and of the Baptist persuasion. 

“We have a Baptist church here,” 
said Lucy, “but we haven’t had a 
minister for several years. The people 
wouldn’t pay him but one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year—with the use of the 
parsonage, of course—so when he got 
an offer of two hundred dollars a year 
up in Maine he took it.” 

“Isn’t it a shame,” said the sixteen 
year old, who had not spoken up to this 
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time. “If this were only Saturday night, 
instead of being Friday night, you could 
stay over at our house and preach to- 
morrow. 

As she finished this suggestion, old 
man Northrock appeared. He had fin- 
ished up in perfect style a_ sarcastic 
tongue-belaboring of Wilbur and was 
now bent upon investigation of the pe- 
destrian minister. 

Old man Northrock was a grey, dirty- 
faced farmer of some sixty years. By 
careful and systematic cheating of every- 
one with whom he came into contact, he 
had amassed a considerable amount of 
money. Just what good this money did 
him neither he nor anyone else knew. 
His six boys had all left him because 
they could not endure him; all were 
prosperous and frankly did not want to 
have any more communication than 
necessary with him. His three daughters, 
being helpless, remained, but allowed 
their mother to do most of the work. 
She retaliated by making Tillie, Wil- 
bur’s wife, as wretched as possible in the 
kitchen. 

Yet, in spite of this internal turmoil, 
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to all outward appearances the North- 
rocks were people of moderate wealth, 
who had a good, lazy time of existence. 
Certainly the Northrock place was sym- 
bolic of rural luxury and ease. A beauti- 
ful old Colonial house at the fork of 
two main roads. Half a dozen outlying 
tenant farmer houses. Over six hundred 
acres of land, half of it in fine hardwood 
timber. A hill of pines upon which the 
old man was thinking of building sev- 
eral bungalows to rent to summer 
people. A fat bank account, not in 
Barnestown, the nearest small city, but 
in a bank at the state capital a hundred 
miles away. 

“Good evenin’,’ 
rock. 

The stranger arose with alacrity. 
“Good evening. I was just explaining 
to your charming daughters that I have 
found myself misguided by a farmer 
about six miles down the road into 
thinking Barnestown was near here.” 
He then went on to expatiate upon his 
predicament. 

“You’re a minister, I see,” remarked 
Northrock. 

“Yes, pa,” said Lucy. “Baptist, too.” 

The two men then fell naturally into 
a conversation about church affairs, old 
man Northrock being secretary of the 
almost defunct Baptist Society of those 
“corners.” The three daughters, at a 
shout from their mother, disappeared to 
help get the evening meal (and them- 
selves) ready. 

The more old man Northrock talked 
with him the more he found his views 
on religion coincided with those of 
preacher Anderson’s. 

They talked for fully half an hour, 
and, as dusk closed about the beautiful 
old farmhouse, Northrock invited the 
minister to dine and stay all night. 
There were three difficult forks in the 
road to Barnestown and Anderson might 
get lost in the dark. 

The preacher accepted with obvious 
gratitude. 

In the rather lonesome lives of the 
Northrock family that dinner passed as 
a highly novel entertainment. The 


’ 


said old man North- 


preacher regaled them with interesting 
experiences 


in his missionary work, 
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talked the technicalities of the Bible 
with Mrs. Northrock—who had read the 
book through eight times and was now 
at The Acts on her ninth excursion—and 
discussed the business of the church with 
the old man. After the dinner things 
had been cleared away the preacher, now 
in excellent form, kept them so enter- 
tained that all sat up far beyond their 
usual bedtime. 

Just as the old man was about to 
suggest retiring there came a sudden 
knock at the door. 

The old man opened and beheld a 
rather breathless youth on the porch. 

“Isn’t there a preacher here—or has 
he gone on?” shouted the young man. 
Outside in the dark a horse rattled his 
bit-rings. 

‘“‘He’s here,” said old man Northrock. 

Highly delighted, the youth turned 
and shouted: ‘“‘He’s here, Hetty! He’s 
here!” Then he dashed out, secured the 
horse to the hitching post and returned 
with a blushing young girl of about 
twenty. He seemed to be about twenty- 
five and had the appearance of being 
perhaps a brakeman on a railroad. She 
seemed to be of the servant class, intel- 
ligent and pretty. 

“Come in,” said Northrock. 

Scarcely had they entered the hall 
when they encountered the preacher, who 
had, of course, heard the young man’s 
first question, and had come to see what 
the demand meant. 

“We want to get married,” explained 
the young man bashfully and simply. 
“Don’t we, Het?” 

Refusing to look at the Northrock 
girls, the girl called Het bowed her head 
and said: “I think so.” 

“Nonsense,” said the preacher. “It’s 
impossible.” 

“Why?” broke out the young man 
passionately. “I’ve got the license. I’ve 
been trying for six years to get Hetty 
to marry me and she wouldn’t go the 
limit until to-day. We—I—that is,” he 
turned in explanation to the gaping 
family group, “I heard this minister was 
coming through here to-night and I just 
naturally talked Het into our trying to 
get him to tie us up before he got out 
of the country. She’s so bashful. But I 
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finally got her to. And now here we are, 
and now you wont marry us after our 
chasing you ten miles.” 

“I wont marry you because I don’t 
know you. It’s too risky. I don’t approve 
of such things,” announced Anderson 
simply. 

“Where are you from?” queried old 
Northrock. 

“We're from Riverdale—over the 
ridge. My name’s Elmer Jackson. My 
w— that is, this young lady’s name is 
Henrietta Jollins.” 

“TI don’t approve of such things,” re- 
peated Mr. Anderson solemnly. 

By this time the entire family—and 
especially the girls—were quite agitated. 

“T aint been to Riverdale in eight 
years,” reflected old man Northrock. 
“Know Doc Pleasanton, over there?” 

“Sure,” announced Jackson, seizing 
eagerly at the possible entente. “Hetty 
—that is, Miss Jollins used to work for 
him.” 

The minister waved his hand as if 
dismissing all such uninteresting data. 
“The thing is too irregular. I have never 
done this sort of thing. I don’t approve 
of it. You’ll have to get some one who 
hasn’t my scruples; go elsewhere, young 
man, go elsewhere.” 

“But, I’ll never get Hetty to the point 
again,” wailed the young man. 

“Oh, ma!” said Lucy Northrock. Her 
intonation betokened that she thought it 
downright disappointing for the minister 
to refuse. 

“Oh, what a lark!” cried the sixteen 
year old. “Mr. Anderson, please do mar- 
ry them—right in our parlor! Wouldn’t 
that be a lark!” 

The preacher raised a warning hand. 
“That’s just it. That’s just what I ob- 
ject to. I object to ‘larks’ in this sort 
of business.” 

Henrietta Jollins now took Mrs. 
Northrock aside and whispered in her 
ear. She told her she really was serious 
in wishing to marry Elmer that night; 
that she had just been waiting for Elmer 
to compel her ; that it would be a terrible 
disappointment to them if the preacher 
did not marry them. She appealed to 
Mrs. Northrock’s own girlhood and to 
her motherly sympathy to help them 
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argue the minister into performing the 
ceremony. 

All this time there was a considerable 
babbling going on among the girls, who 
were urging first their father and then 
the minister. 

The minister remained firm, even after 
Mrs. Northrock’s appeal to him. He said 
he objected simply and solely on the 
grounds of principle: he had never done 
that sort of marrying before and he 
could not bring himself to begin now. 
However, happening to catch North- 
rock’s eye and seeing that the old man 
was about to speak, he paused. 

“T dunno,” said Northrock. “How 
*bout it, mother? Seems'a shame to dis- 
appoint ’em, don’t it?” 

Immediately a chorus of assent broke 
out from his whole family. 

“Taint no great harm, parson,” he 
said, turning to Anderson. 

Anderson obviously wavered when he 
saw that the. old man was practically 
opposed to his stand. “I disapprove of 
such contrivances; that’s all,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Look here,” he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Northrock and turn- 
ing his back upon the loving pair: “You 
don’t understand my position. I am a 
stranger here. These people are stran- 
gers to me. Even you are a stranger to 
me. How do I know but what I shall do 
something irregular in marrying them? 
Something that will have what is called 
a ‘come-back’ to it? How do I know, 
for instance, but what either one or both 
of the contracting parties are married 
already? Do you want me to assist a 
bigamy? I marry them; pass out of the 
country; the thing passes out of my 
mind. Then suddenly some legal entan- 
glement arises out of this match—and 
where am I? My good faith is placed in 
jeopardy. Isn’t it?” 

The company was silent for a mo- 
ment or two after this argument. Then 
the bride-that-wanted-to-be began to 
weep softly. 

“He says—such—nasty—things,” she 
sobbed, “that aint so about me and El- 
mer.” 

Immediate upon this the babble broke 
out afresh. Mrs. Northrock sided with 
the girl and Lucy said in an exasperated 
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tone: “Anybody with half an eye could 
see they’ve never been married before 
and are dead in love with each other.” 

“Well, come then, my children,” said 
Anderson, at last relenting. He smote his 
hands together and smiled a_ benign 
smile. “I’ll marry you and run the risk.” 
A hubbub of joy broke out from the 
Northrock girls, from the bride, from 
the groom and from Mrs. Northrock. 
The old man nodded his head approv- 
ingly. The minister continued: “But, as 
a safeguard for myself, I'll get you to 
sign a paper showing that you witnessed 
the ceremony and that I _ protested 
against performing it.” 

Amid a fine gale of enthusiasm the 
ceremony was performed. 

Then Anderson moved over to the 
lamp and drew a couple of sheets of 
blank paper and a fountain pen from 
his pocket. He folded these sheets neat- 
ly and read aloud as he wrote: “‘We-the- 
undersigned-assert-that-we-were-witness- 
es-to the marriage of—Elmer Jackson 
and Henrietta Jollins—of Riverdale, 
Massachusetts, October 21, 1911—Rev. 
August Anderson officiating—but objec- 
ting—to the performance of said cere- 
mony—because he stood in ignorance 
of the identities—of the contracting 
parties.” 

As this occupied the top half of one 
of the folded sheets he, after reading it 
again aloud, turned the paper over, drew 
two lines, and requested Mrs. Northrock 
and old man Northrock to sign on lines 
signified. They did so. 

By this time cider had arrived from 
the cellar and Lucy was screaming: 
“How very romantic!” 

The preacher was paid. The happy 
couple departed. Until a still later hour, 
however, Anderson sat up talking to old 
man Northrock. He regretted profound- 
ly that he had been led into this thing 
against his own judgment. When he left 
the next morning he still deplored the 
previous night’s work. 


Six. months later old man Northrock 
was called to the telephone. 
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“This is Mr. Phillips of the Acton 
National.” Mr. Phillips spoke tartly be- 
cause he did not think well of North- 
rock for doing his banking at the state 
capital. “I just thought I would remind 
you that that note falls due to-morrow 
and we prefer you would take it up.” 

“Who do you think you’re speakin’ 
to?” asked Northrock tartly. He did not 
think well of Mr. Phillips. 

“Northrock ?” 

“T haint got no notes out.’”’ When the 
old man’s ire was up he forgot his gram- 
mar. 

The methodical, automatic, banking 
voice at the other end droned out: ‘‘Ma- 
son Tompkins deposited with us a sixty 
days’ note against you for one thousand 
dollars at six per cent. He discounted it 
for cash to one Hubert Addington, in 
whose favor the note, as signed by you 
and your wife, reads.” 

“One thou—Hubert Addington—who 
the—who’s he? I never done it.” 

“Unfortunately,” was the sweet reply, 
“vou intrust us with so little of your 
banking business that we have no op- 
portunity to assist you in these matters. 
However, I presume you know Mason 
Tompkins.” (Tompkins was the local 
real estate king, and as well known in 
Barnestown as Pierpont Morgan.) “I 
vaguely remember Mr. Tompkins saying 
something about your having gone into 
a Florida land deal of some sort, of 
which Mr. Addington was the promo- 
ter.” The old man’s jaw kept dropping 
further and further and his eyes bulged 
out ludicrously. ‘This fellow said he had 
to go South in a hurry and needed some 
ready cash. And so—” 

3ut the old man interrupted: “T think 
I know what it is. I'll be to town in the 
morning. I think I know what it is.” 

He did. 

It was the “certificate of good faith” 
which the ‘“Rev.”’ August Anderson had 
insisted upon— 

Only the ‘witnesses’ had signed the 
wrong piece of paper and a perfectly 
good note-of-hand had been written in 
above their signatures. 
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 - M TENNEY, 
| S | perched on the front 
| | stoop in the soft 


dusk of the early 
evening, glanced 


aac ee cnccen ceren anne! 


summer 


across the narrow confines of a 


Fowler Street to the family 

group, cozily ensconced on the steps of 
one of the houses which had fallen to 
Mr. Tenney as an heritage from his late 
step-father. Slowly his eyes traveled over 
the members of the little party, to rest 
finally, and with no uncertain light in 
them, upon a trim, girlish figure, 
propped comfortably against the sofa- 
pillows on the top step. 

Mr. Tenney approved of these new 
tenants of his. He approved of them 
severally and collectively ; but his great- 
est approval was for the little lady lean- 
ing against the sofa-pillows, whose 
laughter rang out now and again in the 
most fascinating of crescendo ripples. 

Tenney sighed and slowly shook his 
head. He was suddenly and painfully 
aware that the whole status of his world 
had changed in these last few days— 
the days the new tenants had occupied 
the house across the way. Life had taken 
on a decidedly different aspect since he 
had looked across the street to see the 
girl rocking to and fro before one of 
the front windows, or had listened to 
that bewitching laughter ringing out in 
the evening dusk. 

He sighed again, a sigh of patient 
hopelessness that was not without a cer- 
tain pathos in its very !ugubriousness. 

















a “She’s sure a queen,” he mur- 
mured to himself as once more 
the girl’s laughter sounded from 
the opposite stoop. “Gee, if I 

2 was only a decent looker, or 

even an ordinary looker!” he 
ended with another and even 
more lugubrious sigh. 

Presently he arose, slipped indoors 
and mounted the three flights of stairs 
to his own room. Stumbling awkwardly 
over several pieces of furniture, he 
groped his way along the wall, found 
the gas-jet near the bureau, and fished 
a match from his pocket. But he hesi- 
tated quite a while before he finally 
found courage to strike it. 

Heretofore his personal pulchritude, 
or rather his lack of it, had never trou- 
bled him seriously; but with the image 
of that girl across the way continually 
in his mind, and the sound of her rip- 
pling laughter in his ears, matters had 
assumed a decidedly different aspect. 
Only too well he knew what that mirror 
on his bureau would reveal, once the 
gas was lighted. It was, therefore, with 
the air of a man who expects the worst 
and is prepared for it, that he at last 
struck the match and held it to the 
wheezing gas-jet. 

Framed in the mirror, he beheld with 
sinking heart the reflection of two watery 
eyes set at different angles on either 
side of a nose which slewed sadly to 
one side; beneath was an overlarge, 
loose-lipped mouth, from the left cor- 
ner of which a livid scar—the memento 
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of a youthful encounter with a barbed- 
wire fence—meandered uncertainly up- 
ward across the cheek. Add to these 
drawbacks great patches of tawny 
freckles, two huge ears which stood out 
from the head like a pair of wings, and 
crown the whole with a inop of red hair, 
and you have the picture which made 
the beholding original groan aloud. 

“Now, aint that the lovely prize-pack- 
age!” he muttered. ‘‘Where’s the woman 
that could look at that twice without 
picking up her skirts and running! A 
face like that had ought to be kept in a 
safe.” 

To shut out that hateful reflection, 
and all it suggested to him, he irritably 
turned from the mirror, and sank into 
a chair by the window. 

“Aint it the limit?” he complained. 
“Here I am well fixed, so far as proper- 
ty is concerned, and a face like that on 
me to queer me with little peaclies like 
that one across the street. Gee, it’s some- 
thin’ fierce !” 

For a long time he sat there, his chin 
in one upturned palm and his mind a 
prey to most disturbing meditations. At 
last he arose, lighted the gas again, and 
with an expressive shrug of his drooping 
shoulders, which seemed to express that 
he was done, perforce, with the matter 
and all thoughts of it for good and all, 
he unfolded the evening paper and be- 
gan to read. 

Suddenly he caught his breath sharp- 
ly; he bent closer over the page; the 
hands which held the paper were trem- 
bling in his eagerness. For there, loom- 
ing large before his wondering eyes, was 
a half-page advertisement, which all but 
took his breath away. 


“WHY BE UNATTRACTIVE” 


he read in inch-length type, and below 
he followed the smaller lettering of the 
text: 


when we can remedy nature’s defects 
in your features by the latest and 
most approved scientific methods? 
We have given years of study to this 
particular science and now we can 
assure our patients the latest and 
most up-to-date methods. We re- 
move freckles and wrinkles by a new 
and absolutely harmless process 


Crooked noses straightened without 
pain. Protruding ears reduced. 

If you have a defect of features, 
call and consult us free of charge. 
THE WEBBER-PACKARD DER- 

MATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

44 South Broad St. 
8 A. M.—10 P. M. Daily 

Read what our patients have to say 
of us in the following unsolicited 
testimonials. 


Tenney read. He read with quicken- 
ing pulses and a wild hope surging with- 
in him. He learned of noses straight- 
ened, and too-prominent cheek-bones 
corrected; of unsightly hollows at the 
temples filled out and even of dimples 
made to order. 

His reading came to an end only when 
he glanced at the clock and saw it was 
already nine. With a haste that brooked 
no delay he caught up his hat, tore to 
the corner of the avenue and swung him- 
self onto the first passing car that would 
land him in the vicinity of South Broad 
Street. 

A half-hour later he stood before the 
address he sought. It was, like all the 
other buildings on South Broad Street, 
a dwelling house which had seen better 
days. Between the first floor front win- 
dows an ornate sign set forth the loca- 
tion and the virtues of the Webber-Pack- 
ard Dermatological Institute. 

With a pounding heart Tenney 
climbed the worn brownstone steps and 
gave the bell handle a vigorous and im- 
patient tug. A slatternly maid answered 
the summons, and, when Tenney had 
made known his errand, she ushered him 
into the front parlor of the house, which, 
with the room just behind it, very evi- 
dently constituted the much-heralded in- 
stitute. 

Into a red plush chair Tenney sank 
awkwardly, while the maid withdrew 
and he heard her holding converse with 
some one further down the hall. Present- 
ly the door opened, and into the room 
came a dapper little man with keen blue 
eyes, who surveyed Tenney with a look 
of polite inquiry. 

“T want to see the head Mogul of this 
concern,” said Tenney. 

The little man favored him with a 
whimsical smile. 

















“T rather imagine I am the one you 
want to see, then,” said he. “I am the 
manager here.” 

“Say, what are we goin’ to do about 
it?” Sam demanded, all but incoherent 
in his eagerness. 

The manager scowled. In a vague way 
the question seemed to portend trouble. 
“About what?” he asked brusquely. 

“These,” said Tenney, pointing an 
unsteady finger at his features. “I read 
your ad’ in to-night’s paper. I seen where 
you done great things for lots of differ- 
ent people. What I come here to find 
out is what you can do for me.” 

Instantly, the other’s face cleared, but 
as he glanced at the prospective patient 
before him, the face clouded again. 

“Gee!” he said involuntarily. 

“T know they’re fierce,’ said Sam 
flatly. “I guess a man that’s worn such 
a face as this for as many years as I 
have aint got no very false ideas about it. 
One of the kind that would give you 
the shivers, aint it? Well, the question 
is,’—he grinned maliciously yet not 
without a certain almost pathetic eager- 
ness,—‘‘can you handsome me up any? 
Is there any chance of makin’ a face like 
this even passable? What ?” 

The manager turned up the gas and 
examined Tenney with professional 
gravity. 

“Oh, I’ve seen almost as bad,” he ob- 
served at length. “Why one feller came 
here last month that was a sight and 
when we was done with him he was a 
regular Apoller. That’s what—an Apol- 
ler.” 

There was a mighty sigh of relief 
from the red plush chair. 

“Then you can do somethin’ for me?” 
Tenney queried. 

“Sure thing,” said the other. “We can 
straighten out that nose and pull them 
ears down some. I guess we can fix up 
that mouth, too, and I know we can take 
out them freckles and give you a pink 
and white complexion like a baby’s. I 
should think you’d look better with dark 
brown hair instead of that brick color 
you’ve got now.” 

“Anything you say,” said Tenney. 
“You're the judge. All I want is to be 
made as handsome as I can under the 
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circumstances. I aint never cared about 
looks till lately, but now—” 

He paused and flushed uncomfortably 
as he became aware to what length his 
exuberance was taking him in his con- 
fessions. 

“Ah, I see,” said the grinning mana- 
ger. “Well, when we get through with 
you the ladies is goin’ to look at you 
twice, I can tell you that.” 

He noted the eager light in Tenney’s 
eyes and considered this a good time to 
broach the business end of the matter. 
“Of course, with all you’ve got to have 
done it’s goin’ to be pretty expensive,” 
he suggested tentatively. 

“About how much?” Sam asked flatly. 

“We couldn’t tell exact till we got 
to work,” the manager explained, “but 
there’s so much to do—” 

“Give an estimate,” said Sam. 

Shrewdly the manager sized up the 
man before him. Tenney’s clothes were 
well made, and there was about him a 
decided air of prosperity. The manager 
fixed his price accordingly. 

“T don’t believe it will be less’n six 
or seven hundred,” said he. 

“Look here,” said Sam, leaning far 
forward in the chair, “you fix me up 
and do a good job—make this face one 
that wont crack every mirror I look into 
—and I'll give you a thousand. How 
soon can you do it? How long is it goin’ 
to take?” 

“We can start in on you right off, so 
far as that goes,” said the manager, 
“but of course it’s goin’ to be slow. It 
ought to be done a little at a time.” 

“Look ahere,” said Tenney, “I’m in 
a sort of a hurry about this thing. If I’m 
goin’ to have it done, I want it done 
just as soon as it can be.” 

The other shook his head. ‘‘You see,” 
said he, “if we was to do it all at once 
it might cause you considerable sufferin’, 
which, if we was to go slow, might just 
as well be avoided.” 

“Hang the sufferin’,” said Tenney 
with emphasis. “It wont be so bad as 
what I’ve stood these past few weeks 
lookin’ at that face in the mirror and 
thinkin’ there wa’n’t no help for it.” 

“Still,” the manager began demur- 
ringly. 
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“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Sam. 
“You start in on me right off—to-night 
if you want to, and you do all you can. 
I’ll be here as long and as often as you 
want and you wont hear a yip out of 
me. You’ve warned me what to expect 
if we hurry this thing, and I’m standin’ 
all the chances. If you'll get me fixed up 
in two weeks time I’ll make that thou- 
sand twelve hundred and fifty.” 

The manager debated witn himself. 

‘Goin’ to take me up?” Sam asked. 

“Will you pay half down at the start 
and the rest at the finish?” the other 
asked. 

“Uh-huh,” said Tenney. 

“All right. We’ll do our best. I guess 
maybe we can get you done in two weeks. 
No need of beginnin’ to-night. I’d 
ruther do this by natural light. Be round 
early in the mornin’, by eight o’clock, 
say.” 

Tenney went down the street in a fine 
fever of excitement. He walked home- 
ward, feeling like a man who had been 
suddenly lifted from a pit of despair to 
the most exalted zenith of exuberance. 
He swung into his own street, chuckling 
delightedly to himself. 

“And they made a regular Apoller 
out of that other feller,” he mused. 
“Well, I aint askin’ ’em to do that for 
me. All I ask is to be just a fair, ordi- 
nary looker; but I’m goin’ to take all I 
can get, just the same,” he added. “If 
they can make me real downright hand- 
some, so much the better.” 

He reached the house which his new 
tenants occupied. He noticed the girl 
was not on the steps. Had she been, he 
would have promptly crossed to the 
other side. Until the Dermatological In- 
stitute had done its work for him, he 
preferred to remain in the background 
so far as the girl with the silvery laugh 
was concerned; but after that—Sam 
chuckled again and gave himself up to 
engrossing visions. Fixed as he was in 
the matter of this world’s goods, he 
realized he was not a bad catch. And 
now that he seemed on the road to pass- 
able features, the world took on a rosy 
tinge, which, he realized suddenly, had 
hitherto been denied him. 

Mrs. Moffat, the mother of his divin- 


ity, sat alone on the front stoop of the 
house. He paused for a moment, chat- 
ting with her. 

“T wish you’d run over and call on us 
sometime, Mr. Tenney,” she said as he 
was about to cross the street to his own 
lodgings. “I’d like you to meet my 
daughter.” 

Sam’s heart quickened perceptibly. “I 
will,” he declared. “I’d be mighty glad 
to. I’m goin’ to be pretty busy for the 
next two weeks, but after that—sure, 
I’ll be over as soon as I get through with 
this business I got on just now.” 

He crossed the street, feeling like a 
man in a beautiful dream. 

Sam Tenney was early at the South 
Broad Street house next morning. Nor 
did he leave it until evening was falling 
and the street lamps were beginning to 
show yellow splotches through the 
gloom. He took a carriage to his lodg- 
ings, for he did not care to risk a sen- 
sation by going openly through the 
streets, his face swathed in bandages and 
covered in most ridiculous fashion with 
sticking-plaster. 

He was aware, when he finally 
reached his room and sat trying to read 
beneath the gas-jet, that his face was 
paining him acutely and that his ears 
felt quite as if some one had been trying 
to pull them out by the roots. But for 
all the pain he was possessed of a feeling 
of supreme content, for the manager at 
the Dermatological Institute had assured 
him that in two weeks time even his own 
friends would never recognize him. Gin- 
gerly he felt of the steel clamp which 
was torturing his crooked nose into a 
straightened position. 

“T can stand it,” he muttered between 
clenched teeth, ‘and more. She’s worth 
it; she’s worth forty times this.” 

Then he groaned involuntarily, as a 
sharper pang of pain shot through his 
bandaged ears. 

Tenney paced the floor of his room 
that night. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, he paced the floor the 
greater part of every night following, 
for it was only when he was utterly ex- 
hausted that his pain-racked nerves al- 
lowed him brief periods of fitful sleep. 
But every morning at half-past seven a 























carriage called for him, and with the 
grim determination of a martyr he drove 
to the house on South Broad Street to 
urge the staff there to still greater 
efforts. 

What Mr. Tenney went through the 
next two weeks beggars description. Suf- 
fice it to say that at the end of that time, 
thin, drawn, haggard of eye, he stood 
before a mirror at the Institute, while 
the manager himself removed the ban- 
dages from his head and soaked off the 
lengths of adhesive plaster that gener- 
ously decorated the altered features. 

And then was Mr. Tenney’s hour of 
triumph, for what he saw in the mirror 
repaid him amply for all he had suffered 
and all he was still doomed to suffer for 
a while, if he were to believe the experts 
who had accomplished this wonderful 
metamorphosis. 

He laughed, he wept, he wrung their 
hands. He paid the last installment of 
his twelve hundred and fifty dollars joy- 
fully and added to it a substantial tip 
for each member of the staff. He even 
borrowed a small hand mirror in which 
to gaze at himself as he drove homeward 
in the carriage. He was aware of an al- 
most overwhelming desire to thrust his 
head through the carriage window and 
whoop his overweening joy to all the 
world. 


At seven o’clock that night, Mr. Ten- 
ney, smiling beatitudes upon his new- 
made features, stood before his mirror, 
this time with no inward shivers of dis- 
gust at its disclosures, knotting a scarf 
of pale mauve silk over his pleated shirt- 
front. He was arrayed in his best 
clothes; his hat and coat, brushed with 
a thoroughness which had been ridicu- 
lous, lay upon the bed. Through the 
open window came a peal of silvery 
laughter from the house across the street. 

Mr. Tenney’s nerves began to tingle. 
Hastily he finished the knotting of the 
tie, donned his coat, caught up his hat 
and a pair of gloves that matched his 
scarf, and with one last, lingering look 
at his reflected features in the mirror, 
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accompanied by a sigh of unutterable 
satisfaction, he turned out the gas and 
made his way down the stairs to the 
street. 

His nose still felt as if it had been the 
recipient of a terrific wallop, and one of 
his ears now and then came into promi- 
nence with a twinge of excruciating 
pain; but for all that Mr. Tenney 
smiled delightedly, and bore himself 
with the air of a man to whom a sudden, 
wonderful boon had been granted. 

Mrs. Moffat sat quite alone on the 
front stoop. Thither, with quickened 
pulses, Tenney made his way. 

“Good evening,” said he, pausing be- 
fore her. 

She glanced at him with no hint of 
recognition in her eyes and it was only 
when Tenney spoke again that she real- 
ized who it was, standing there before 
her. 

“Why,” she gasped in surprise, “how 
—how,”—she paused and caught herself 
just in time—‘thow well you're looking, 
Mr. Tenney,” she finished in rather em- 
barrassed fashion. 

“Am I?” said he nonchalantly. “I 
ran over this evening to make that prom- 
ised call. Is ycur daughter home?” 

“Yes,” said she. “I'll speak to her.” 

She arose from the cushion and 
mounted the steps, while Tenney’s 
pulses began to thump lustily. 

At the top of the steps the woman 
paused. “You know of my daughter’s 
infirmity, of course?” she asked. And 
then, as she saw the mystified expression 
on Tenney’s face, “She is blind,” she 
said softly. 

She slipped through the open door 
and Tenney heard her calling to the 
girl within. He stood there rigidly on 
the steps, his eyes wide and his mouth 
half-opened. The thought of the twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars and those two 
awful weeks left him limp and shaken. 

For the first time that night he real- 
ized that his straightened nose was 
throbbing madly, and that one of his 
flattened ears was paining him fright- 
fully. 
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1M TOLLIVER stopped mid- 
S way in the dusty road to put 

his head under the cover-arm 
of Mrs. Crowell’s buggy. 

“How did it go with young Mrs. 
Weston?” he asked. 

“Twins—a boy and a girl,” said Mrs. 
Crowell tersely. 

Despite the urgent necessity of Mrs. 
Crowell’s mission, apparent in her ear- 
tilted hat, in the strained importance 
that uncreased her countenance, in the 
fullness of the bulging, claspless satchel 
at her feet, Sam did not move. She 
let the reins slip a bit to give the horse 
a lead, trusting to Mr. Tolliver to re- 
move his loose-jointed, sprawly legs 
from the wheel in time to prevent mis- 
adventure. 

“Haven’t a minute, Sam,” she said. 
“I’ve got to get over to Big Bald Ranch 
before sundown, and it’s every inch of 
twenty miles!” 

Yet Sam, with his feet in the hot 
sand of the plains and the heat of the 
noon sun lashing his shoulders, main- 
tained a posture suggestive of utter 
peace and contentment. No degree of 
physical discomfort could interfere with 
Sam’s insatiable thirst for news. Every- 
thing that occurred in the town Sam 
had to know, in order that everyone else 
might know—from him. He was a per- 























sonage, one whose vocation was unique 
and indispensable, no matter how devi- 
ously intrusive were its workings. 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t find out 
something about them queer people,” 
he remarked suggestively, ‘being in the 
house during all the excitement.” 

“You're right, there!” Mrs. Crowell 
replied warmly. ““Them Westons are the 
queerest! You should have seen that 
young woman carry on when she set 
eyes on her two babies! And Mr. Wes- 
ton—well, he may know a lot about 
other things, but he sure don’t know 
how to love a couple of brand new kid- 
dies. I’d have been glad to cuddle ’em 
if they was mine—wouldn’t you?—even 
if they was the strangest infants. 
—Whoa!” 

The horse seemed disposed to put an 
end to the conversation, and simultan- 
eously to startle Mr. Tolliver into un- 
accustomed speed of action. 

Mrs. Crowell continued excitedly: 
“Mr. Weston took ’em both away from 
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me as soon as I had— Whoa, you!” 

There was a brief encounter, much 
pointed invective and tugging at the 
lines before the wiry horse was stilled 
in good West Texas fashion. Sam leaned 
against the cover-arm again—leaned 
warily, because he had noted the angle 
of the horse’s ears. 

“T felt like I ought to stay right there 
and look after the poor little babies, 
and I would have, if a greaser hadn’t 
come ridin’ up with a message from 
Liza Meddins over at Big Bald Ranch. 
She’s sicker’n a horse, and I’ve got to 
get over there as quick as I can hit it!” 

“But what was you saying about 
young Weston?” Sam inquired, his eyes 
wide with curiosity. 

“Well, if it didn’t beat all!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Crowell, giving a vicious 
but necessary jerk to the lines. “He just 
took them babies away from me, and 
before I knew what he was doin’—” 

The horse suddenly came up on his 
rear legs and down again with a shiver- 
ing jolt. His front feet drummed in- 
cessantly in the sand. 

“It aint no use, Sam,” said Mrs. 
Crowell. “‘When this here horse gets to 
actin’ this way, he’s got to go!” She 
took a determined grip on the reins. 
“Tell your wife to drop in over there 
and see what she makes of the way them 
people are carryin’ on.” The _ hoof- 
raised dust-storm choked out any further 
suggestion. “Go on, then—you snort- 





in—” and Mrs. Crowell’s buggy 
lunged away as if a claim-stake were in 
prospect. 


Sam stood with the hot, puffy sand up 
to his ankles and watched the buggy 
sway on down the road, past the out-ly- 
ing houses that were half frame and half 
tent, past the little electric plant which 
never would fulfill the boomers’ hopes 
of completion, past the deserted lumber 
yard, and out into the mesquite-dotted 
plain, with a thin, trailing cloud of dust 
shifting in faint topaz uncertainty above 
it. 

He turned toward the town, or rather 
toward the center of the group of houses 
which represented a population of less 
than four hundred, including Mexicans. 
Like many West Texas settlements, 
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Electra’s reason for being seemed chiefly 
its service as small-talk bazaar on Sat- 
urdays for the farm and cattle people 
of the vicinity. The reason for naming 
it Electra is as obscure as the why of 
Lady Murphy, Colorado, or Happy, 
Texas, or Of-The-Angels, California. 
It is unlikely that the founder of the city 
knew of Sophocles or Strauss. Certainly 
he was deaf to the solemn, low-keyed 
symphony of the plains and to the music 
of the wind that sighs through cha- 
parral and mesquite, marking time with 
great tufts of tumbling-grass that leap 
before it slow or fast with the measure 
of its breath. 

Sam had already endured a year’s 
suffering on account of the Westons, 
for, to Mr. Tolliver, unsatisfied curios- 
ity was a grievous disease. He knew 
nothing more about these people than 
when they came, from no one knew 
where, to live on one of the Company- 
owned ranches closest to the town. Since 
they were patently “city people” and 
since Weston’s ignorance of ranching 
was soon proven, it was taken for 
granted that they were children or kins- 
folk of one of the Chicago gentlemen of 
the Company which owned many hun- 
dred-thousands of 
acres in the district. 
This belief held, de- @ 
spite the simplicity of 
the life led by the 
Westons. 

Under the Electra 
folk’s inspection, a 
Weston had not 
only become a 
tolerable 
rancher, 
but had 
grown into a / 
man, his frame // 
filling in, and / 
red-blood- 
ed cleanness of 
body and life 
growing each day , 
more _ apparent. 
Mrs. Weston was 
a capable young 
house-wife and a 
daring, bright- 
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cheeked rider. They had grown alone, 
in an isolation which appeared, in the 
eyes of the townspeople, fraught with 
superiority and egotism ; yet no extrava- 
gance of expression or expenditure could 
be attributed to either. 

“That’s it,” Sam had said repeatedly 
to the domino-playing loafers in the ho- 
tel office. “They don’t do nothing you 
can catch hold of. They just stick there 
in that house tighter’n a badger in his 
hole. J don’t know nothing about ’em; 
don’t nobody know nothing about ’em.” 

The townspeople had found no indi- 
cation that the sequestered Westons did 
not live well within Weston’s salary as 
managing overseer, except possibly 
the purchase of a player-piano and a 
fireless cooker. 

“T can stand for the self-hitting pian- 
ner,” remarked Mr. Tolliver wen the 
news reached him, “because the music 
they get out of it don’t sound a mite 
better than if it was being played on 
a punching bag, but who’d ’a’ thought 
anybody around here would introduce 
a dad-blamed piece of uselessness like 
this here non-burning stove! Has any- 
body ever heard of a hamless cabbage 
or a graftless Congressman? I should 
say not! Fire goes with cooking just 
like a drummer with a dining-room girl, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

So the fireless cooker remained the 
crowning proof of the queerness of the 
Westons. It was a source of joyous in- 
spiration to the humorously inclined, a 
frame on which an endless tapestry of 
witticisms was stretched by the citizens 
of Electra. 


Sam shuffled through the town, for- 
bearing to join the hotel loungers or to 
visit the “Pressing Parlors,” where one 
who disguised himself as a_ tailor 
scorched clothes for infrequent travel- 
ing salesmen and collected stick-pins 
thoughtlessly left under coat lapels. So 
concentrated was Sam on his errand, 
that he even forgot to stop at the drug 
store wherein was a friendly proprietor 
who need only a wink—and a quarter— 
to lead the way to a half tumbler of 
raw, ribald “goods,” of extra-state dis- 
tillation. 


Less than a half-mile out was the Wes- 
ton place, chintz-hung and shiny floored. 
This morning the door was closed and 
the shutters drawn. An air of reserve, 
almost of secretiveness, brooded above 
the house. 

“Morning, Mr. Weston,” said Sam 
cheerfully. “I knocked a couple of 
times; thought you-all must be mighty 
dead in there.” 

“T was with Mrs. Weston,” answered 
the slight young man, whose clear eyes 
gave the lie to face-lines suggestive of 
indulgence and easy living. 

“Hope she’s coming on fine. How’s 
the babies? Mrs. Crowell was telling 
me it’s twins. I aint saying you haven't 
surprised me some, Mr. Weston.” Sam 
winked slyly and spread his face in an 
elaborate grin. 

“Mrs. Weston is improving, thank 
you,” Weston said, with a certain re- 
serve of manner. “The babies are thriv- 
ing as well as might be expected.” 

“Which is the biggest, the boy or the 


girl?” 
“Er—I believe—”’ Weston hesitated 
uncertainly. 


Mr. Tolliver was ponderously good 
humored. “‘I’ll just have to see ’em, Mr. 
Weston,” he said, “because my wife 
Mary will be asking me about them.” 

Sam crossed the porch toward the 
door, but Weston did not make way. 
Instead, he seemed unaware that the 
desire had been expressed. He stood 
quite immovable in the doorway. 

“A man’s mighty proud of his first,” 
Sam temporized, “especially, I would 
say, when it’s two.” 

Young Mr. Weston clearly was indis- 
posed to intimate converse concerning 
his offspring. 

“T’d just like to chuck ’em under the 
chin,” Tolliver offered, “if you say the 
word ?” 

“Why, I’m afraid that isn’t possible 
to-day,” Weston answered guardedly. 


“Can’t I see ’em? They aren’t sick, 
are they?” insisted Tolliver. 

“Well, no,” said Weston, “they aren’t 
exactly sick. The fact is—yes, they’re 
well enough, but one never knows—I’m 
hoping they will stay so.” 

Sam retreated to the foot of the steps 


























and looked at Weston narrowly. If Sam 
thought he saw confusion, uncertainty, 
desire for concealment in the face of the 
young father, he may have been right. 
If the very evident reserve suggested to 
Sam’s mind a mystery, and possible cul- 
pability, the inference would not be for- 
eign to Mr. Tolliver’s pink-sheet heart. 
When he spoke, his tone conveyed not 
so much a threat as a suspicious sort of 
determination. 
wr “Well, of course,” he said, 
“don’t nobody know noth- 
, ing about that.” He 
paused thoughtful- 
ly. “I’ve got to go 
and attend to my 
work,” — anybody 
but Weston would 
have laughed, -at 






























“Mr. Weston took em 
both away from me as 
soon as | had——” 


that, without fear of offending—‘but 
Mary, she’ll be over this afternoon to 
see if she can’t help Mrs. Weston some.” 

As Sam moved off, the snap of the 
key turned in the door-lock was distinct- 
ly audible—and in the plains country, 
locked doors are rare as orchids and 
bath-tubs. 

The return to town was made at Mr. 
Tolliver’s special-occasion gait. By the 
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time he reached his house, he was strong- 
ly possessed by communal anxiety, sus- 
picious inference and perspiration. 

‘“‘Mary,” he said, as he dropped into a 
red-plush lounge and threw his boots 
under it, “‘just the minute you get din- 
ner done, you go on over to the Wes- 
tons’. There’s something powerful queer 
going on in that house!” 

Mrs. Tolliver was gratifyingly inquis- 
itive. Little was left to her imagination. 
Her placid features variedly reflected 
the fear, suspicion, pity and indignation 
expressed by her comfortable yet men- 
tally animated spouse. 

Minutely instructed and rehearsed by 
Mr. Tolliver, and bearing a basket of 
cake and preserves, she started out for 
the home of the Westons. For reasons 
of her own, Mrs. Tolliver made a small 
detour and approached the house 
from the rear. She paused at the 
steps, suffocated by her nervous 
excitement. While she waited aft- 
er knocking, she heard a wom- 
an’s voice mingling with Wes- 

ton’s, and the familiar noises 
of the household, 
with only one un- 
7 usual sound, a pe- 
culiar sound, as of 
a heavy wooden or 
metallic top being 
/j/ hastily replaced on a 
solid jar. Then Wes- 
ton opened the door 
and _ conducted her 
pleasantly to Mrs. 
Weston’s bedroom. 
z Mrs. Weston was 
“| — prettier than usual, 
<“ more responsive than 
she had ever been on 
the occasion of a visit 
from a townswoman. 
She seemed not quite 
so devoid of physical 
ease as Mrs. Tolliver expected to find 
her. The babies were to be seen—no- 
where. 

“They’re asleep, Mrs. Tolliver,” said 
Mrs. Weston. “I’d be glad for you to 
see them, but I’m afraid we mustn’t dis- 
turb them now. Mrs. Crowell left so 
many good directions, you know, and the 
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trained nurse has added many others.” 

“Oh, you’ve got a trained nurse?” 
asked Mrs. Tolliver. 

“Yes, a very good one.” 

“Well, your babies is the first about 
here to be rounded up so proudly,” said 
Mrs. Tolliver, in a manner scarcely sug- 
gestive of balmy Antilles breezes. 

“Oh!” laughed Mrs. Weston faintly, 
“T’m sure I don’t see how you managed 
without a nurse! Mine will remain sever- 
al months, since good Mrs. Crowell has 
gone beyond advising distance.” 

Still, Mrs. Tolliver did not see the 
nurse, nor hear the babies. It may have 
been the excellent tuning-up she re- 
ceived before she left home, or the heav- 
iness of the burden of discovery she had 
undertaken, or the fact that no further 
mention of the babies was made by Mrs. 
Weston, yet undoubtedly Mr. Tolliver 
felt a hidden something in the air, a 
mysterious emptiness that defeated the 
exercise of her sharpened wits. Through- 
out the brief conversation, young Mrs. 
Weston seemed always listening for 
something the other woman could not 
hear. Her deep blue eyes were strange- 
ly lighted, as if they dreaded what they 
expected. 

Once Weston appeared suddenly in 
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Weston sat by the bedside smoothing his wife’s 
hands Mrs. Weston was crying. “It makes 


the door. His wife looked up at him 
with such quick, pained understanding 
and anticipation that Mrs. Tolliver was 
actually startled. 

When she left, she thrust her glance 
in as many directions as her naturally 
bi-focal eyes would permit. Weston and 
the nurse were in the outer room. She 
saw Weston looking moodily out of a 
window, before he turned to bid her 
good-by with strained, half-defiant good 
humor. She would have spoken to the 
nurse, but the woman met her with 
veiled, forbidding reserve. She decided 
the nurse had eyes like a spider. The 
house, she noticed, was well cared for 
and in order. But the babies—look 
where she would, bend her neck double 
and completely around, cast her forag- 
ing eyes thither and yon, she could see 
them nowhere. 

Sam arose from his couch and came 
out to meet her. 

“T don’t believe there ever was a baby 
up there,” said Mrs. Tolliver, “—let 
alone two!” 

“Why, Mary, that’s con-trary to rea- 
son,” Sam said, and advanced sound 
facts and observations in support of his 
objection. “What did you see?” 

“Nothing. Mrs. Weston was nicer 











me so miserable to think of them,” she said. “ Poor, innocent little babies.” 


























than she’s ever been to me, real pleasant, 
considering she was feeling some puny. 
All I could be positively sure of, was 
that she’s certainly got something pow- 
erful heavy on her mind; but as for 
babies, there wasn’t no more babies vis- 
ible than there was caribou-mooses ; and 
no more twins than you could put in a 
thimble.” 

“Well, what have they got a trained 
nurse for?” Sam asked. 

“She may be a new kind of cook, for 
all I know. They’ve fired John Willis’ 
girl, Hetty, which used to cook for ’em. 
This here woman with a corny-copear 
on her head is a sneak-eyes piece, and 
she wasn’t doing nothing but cooking 
when I was there, messing around that 
fireless thing and the range.” 

“Humph!” said Sam scornfully. 

“They love that cold cooking-box like 
it was a treasure chest, anyhow,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tolliver. ‘‘When I went in, 
I set my basket down on top of it, and 
you should have seen Mr. Weston hop 
over there and heft it off quicker’n a 
whip-snap! He carried the basket clear 
across the room, like it was going to 
scratch some paint off’n the crazy thing.” 

“What about the babies, though?” in- 
sisted Mr. Tolliver. 

Mrs. Tolliver was tired, dusty, and 
quite out of temper. 

“How many times do you want me 
to tell you, Sam,” she said sharply, “that 
as far as my ears and eyes go, there 
aint no babies! Mrs. Weston said she 
would show ’em to me, but they was 
asleep; from that I would gather that 
there is babies somewhere around the 
house, she being in a position to know; 
but as for the kind of twins you can 
jiggle under the chin and hold in your 
arms—there aint none! If them twins 
had been anywhere around loose I’d 
have felt ’em in the air. I know I would! 
I aint had eight children for nothing.” 

In order to think clearly, Sam sat 
down, as was his custom. 

“Mrs. Crowell was there,” he said, 
“to chapy-rone them babies’ deeboo, same 
as she has every kid around here; con- 
sequently she saw ’em. Now, what on 
Gawd’s earth could have happened?” 
“T’ll tell you one thing, Sam,” said 
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Mrs. Tolliver emphatically, “that young 
woman is worried plumb crazy about 
something, though goodness only knows 
what it might be. When she and Weston 
exchanged looks it seemed to me like the 
awfullest kind of idea passed betwixt 
’em. I can’t help wondering and a-won- 
dering.” 

After this Mr. and Mrs. Tolliver were 
very still for several moments. The air 
was heavy with suggestion. Each saw in 
the other’s face the birth of a monstrous 
thought. Mrs. Tolliver blanched; Sam 
glared blackly. The thought seemed to 
develop horribly into a justified sus- 
picion ; and then the full grown convic- 
tion—gruesome, frightful—gripped 
them. 

“Mary!” 

“Sam 

“It aint possible, Mary!” 

“Sinners has done worse, Sam!” 

“They couldn’t be so cruel!” 

“Oh!” moaned Mary. 

“Gawd save us!” breathed Sam. 

“But the nurse?” said Mary. 

“Accomplice!” hissed Sam. 

Sam ran out of the house like the 
prodigal son’s father, seeing afar a joy- 
ous sensation. He was headed for the 
hotel office, where an audience would be 
waiting. Dust, children, dogs, checked 
him not. On he hurried, and but for a 
fallen tierack he would have made a 
record. Blinded by his great idea, he 
stumbled over the board and—like the 
prodigal son’s father—fell on his neck. 

Soiled and sleeve ripped, he appeared 
dramatically in the hotel. The usual as- 
semblage was playing the doddering 
game of Forty-Two, accomplished by 
means of dominoes. They had been play- 
ing uninterruptedly since breakfast— 
since many, many breakfasts. You know 
what is done in Texas to players of cards 
in public places. Dominoes offer pre- 
cisely the same opportunity for the ex- 
change of hard-earned and unearned 
money, but since the ungainly blocks are 
less easily handled, the Law’s inscru- 
table purpose is doubtless served. 

“Boys,” said Sam, “something awful 
has happened in our midst!” 

As a rule, something awful happened 
three times a day in the midst of every 
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individual who boarded at the Electra 
Hotel, but Sam’s message was of heavier 
import than leaden bread and perilous 
pie. 

The game was given over. In one brief 
minute Sam had them electrified. Men to 
whom an exclamation point was dis- 
tasteful as a smooth chin stood aghast 
and shivery at the revelation. Interjec- 
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and Polk Jenkins, the hotel proprietor, 
was a stay secured. The threat-mumbling 
men dispersed to talk it over and damn 
young Weston with whomever offered. 
Accordingly, just after night-fall, 
Sam and Jenkins, heavy-booted and 
stout-hearted, crept close to the Weston 
house. The wind had blown up a sand- 
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anger rose up and up, spilled over, and 
seared them into fine emotional frenzy. 

A sensation was to Sam like a Tokio 
sweetheart to an enlisted seaman: some- 
thing to be soothed and cherished into 
kindliness, and then left forever. This 
sensation, on the contrary, was unescap- 
able. Sam was frightened at the ve- 
hemence of the spirit he had aroused. 
He cautioned delay ; he suggested inves- 
tigation. Only after an unusual amount 
of remonstrance and argument from Sam 


( 
shower, and the gritty, cutting air en- 


at 


Weston drew a gun, his face white with 
anger. ‘ You will not,” he said. 


veloped them securely. Noiselessly they 
mounted the steps and stooped by the 
windows of the room in which Mrs. 
Weston lay. 

Weston sat by the bedside, smoothing 
his wife’s hands. The tender demonstra- 
tion exerted no softening influence on 
the peeping listeners. What they heard 
made their hearts beat fast with dread 
and indignation. 

Mrs. Weston was crying. “It makes 
me so miserable to think of them,” she 
said, “poor, innocent little babies !” 

“Don’t cry, dear,” Weston said. 
was all for the best.” 


“Te 














“My arms ache for them, Fred. I 
want my babies!” 

“We have done the wisest thing, dear. 
I know we have; and results will prove 
a” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said the woman 
tearfully. 

For a while Weston was silent and 
thoughtful. His wife gripped his hands. 

“Do you remember that last speech of 
my father’s?” he said, with something 
of bitterness in his tone. ‘When I told 
him of our marriage? It keeps running 
in my head. ‘Make a man of yourself,’ 
he said. ‘Cut out the white lights and 
mid-day breakfasts. I’ve made a man of 
myself and two fortunes besides. I don’t 
want to leave it to the weak, sickly 
grandchildren I’m likely to have, any 
more than to a dissipated night-liver 
such as you are. Here’s your chance; go 
down there and make a man of your- 
self !’” 

“You have, Fred, you have!” Mrs. 
Weston said feelingly. 

“Humph! Yet what would he say if 
he knew of the babies!’ Weston an- 
swered bitterly. ““Can’t you see him smil- 
ing disagreeably, satisfied with his good 
prophesying !” 

“Will you ever tell him, Fred?” 

“No! We will never tell anybody.” 

“Do you think the townspeople could 
ever understand?” asked Mrs. Weston. 

“They would run us away as two 
murderous lunatics,” Weston said with 
a short, contemptuous laugh. ‘What do 
they know about taking a gamble with 
Life for the sake of the greatest good?” 

“I’m so afraid, Fred, so wretchedly 
afraid!” 

“You forget, dear,” said Weston as- 
suringly, “that the doctor advised it.” 

“What are two new babies to a doc- 
tor!’ exclaimed Mrs. Weston. ‘‘He helps 
them to come and to go with the same 
indifference. It’s his business to be judi- 
cial and indifferent.” 

“T know, Kate; it seems unfeeling, 
and almost cruel; but it had to be done. 
Don’t you know that it had to be done?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Weston, weep- 
i g nervously, “I know; but I feel—I 
{el guilty, Fred! I want them back; 
1 want them with me!” 
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Weston took her in his arms and held 
her until her shuddering sobs grew 
weaker and less frequent. 

Jenkins and Tolliver whispered their 
determination to look no longer on the 
guilty love of these partners in sin. They 
moved to the kitchen windows. There 
they saw only the trained cook with her 
incomprehensible uniform. She moved 
quickly about the room, confident and 
seemingly capable—and there the inter- 
est of the onlookers ceased. 

They drew aside and sought to assim- 
ilate their information. They were sure 
now of their fears. They had heard the 
mother, the babies’ own mother, say she 
felt guilty, and the father try to excuse 
the deed. That was enough. Any court 
in the land—but this wasn’t a matter for 
the courts. West Texas justice moves 
with quiet precision and an entire lack 
of embarrassing formality. 

Polk Jenkins argued that one last 
chance should be given the culprits, for 
once they turned over the gist of their 
discovery to the boys—well, the boys 
would know what they wanted to do, 
and do it. 

Tolliver knocked heavily at ihe front 
door. Mrs. Weston screamed hysterically. 
Weston after a moment opened. 

‘“‘We’ve come to see your babies,” Tol- 
liver said. 

“This isn’t the time or the way to 
come,” Weston answered sharply. “My 
wife is ill, and I do not care to talk with 
you now.” 

“We want to see them babies,’”’ Sam 
said. 

“Well, you wont!’ Weston replied. 

“Which we will, and quick!” broke in 
Jenkins. 

Weston drew a gun, his face white 
with anger. His low speech carried 
clearly. ‘‘You will not!” he said. ‘This 
is no time for you to be around here. I 
don’t know what you mean by it, and I 
don’t care; but if you don’t hot-foot it 
back to the great burg of Electra quick 
enough to suit me, I’ll fill you so full of 
lead they'll take you away with a der- 
rick !” 

“That aint the game to play, Weston,” 
said Sam Tolliver. 

“Game? You 





sneaking meddlers!” 
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exclaimed Weston, the forcefulness of 
his Chicago diction strengthened by a 
year of Texas necessity. 

Jenkins and Tolliver displayed their 
belt-arsenals. 

“We come to give you a word of 
warning,’ Sam said, “because things 
might not have been so black as they 
seemed against you. If you could have 
showed us the twins we’d have been glad 
to calm down the boys over in town. 
This here is about your last chance to 
show yourself a man.” 
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“IT have committed no crime!” Wes- 
ton expostulated hotly. 

“Where are them babies?” came the 
morose refrain from Sam and Jenkins. 

Weston’s face lighted with amuse- 
ment, yet to the watch-and-warders the 
expression was the bravado of a trapped 
criminal. 

“T see now, gentlemen,” he laughed, 
“the direction of your inquiry.” 

“Yes, and you will be hearing and 
smelling it presently,” Sam suggested. 

“Ts there to be a Baby Show in Elec- 
tra?’ Weston asked lightly. 

“You’re showing some sense, Mr. Wes- 
ton,” said Jenkins, “because if there 


“It is true that I am the father of two babies, 


away from the eye of man” 


“TI can do that quick enough,” Wes- 
ton cried. ‘‘Get out! Beat it!” 

“We are only a committee of investi- 
gation, so to speak,” said Tolliver grim- 
ly. “We have found out all we needed. 
You roused my suspicions by your corn- 
trary actions this morning. Mary, she 
smelled the rat to his lair when she come 
over. It’s a mean business, Weston, and 
there aint nothing in El Paso county 
bad enough for a man what would com- 
mit a vile atrocity like this here crime 
you have perpintrated !” 








a boy and a girl; and it is equally true that I have put them 





aint a Baby Show here right now, with 


Mr. Tolliver and me recognized as 
judges, you will be drug into the dis- 
qualified class so quick you wont know 
whether it was a gnat’s wing or a north- 
er which struck you.” 

“Still, doesn’t it seem a bit dusty to- 
night for such an exhibition?’ Weston 
inquired. 

“Aint it true,” Tolliver said angrily, 
“that some babies was born out here?” 

“There were!” Weston said frankly. 
“How did you guess it?” 














“Then the guilt is on your head. I 
talked with some one which saw ’em; 
and now—now they’ve gone!” Sam ex- 
panded triumphantly. ‘Where are 
they?” The words rang out ominously, 
vengefully. 

Weston was silent. His accusers drew 
menacingly closer. 

“Aint you got nothing else to say?” 
asked Jenkins. 

“Weston smiled at them contemptu- 
ously. “‘As to their present whereabouts,” 
he said, “if you will give me your word 
as men of honor not to speak of it, and 
will ask the man you tell it to not to 
mention it to anyone else, I'll tell you 
this much: it’s none of your business!” 

“That might be funny in a city,” said 
Tolliver, “but out here we aint got no 
kind of sense of humor like that, at all. 
I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Weston,” 
he continued, “the boys will be here in 
about twenty minutes, and when they 
come they wont hold no prayer meeting 
with you. There aint no use of skip- 
ping, because you couldn’t beat ’em to 
=m 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Wes- 
ton suavely. “I shall be glad to see your 
friends whenever they care to come. 
Would they prefer the wine frappé, do 
you think ?” 

“You'll be laughing out of the other 
side of your two-faced countenance 
soon,” Sam said. “Let’s go back, Polk.” 

“Just a minute,” Weston said. He 
stood squarely in front of Sam and 
looked hard into his eyes. ‘‘Tolliver,” 
he said, “I’ve never liked you. To be 
frank, I think you are a contemptible 
puppy that’s so busy hunting other dogs’ 
fleas he hasn’t time to scratch his own 
mangy hide. If you come clawing around 
here, let me assure you, you'll be worse 
than sorry.” 

Sam caught his breath, and his eyes 
opened and shut repeatedly. “I’ll be 
round with the bunch in reasonable short 
order,” he said bravely. “I’ll answer 
your onnecessary and onexpected re- 
marks then.” 

“All right,” Weston replied, “answer 
me then. Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

Shortly afterward, a group of perhaps 
twenty-five men, some quiet and serious, 
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most of them volubly excited and swear- 
ing darkly, all armed, drew near the 
Weston place. The front of the house 
was shut tight, but lights shone brightly 
from the open-shuttered kitchen win- 
dows. A circle of men was thrown 
around the house, and the rest of them 
crowded up to the kitchen door. 

“Come out, Weston!” 

The door opened, and Weston stood 
on the steps above them. 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” he said calm- 
ly, “unless you care to come in. A cer- 
tain amount of conversation between us 
is necessary.” 

“Conversation!” cried Sam Tolliver, 
laughing boisterously. 

The position of leadership was proud- 
ly held by Mr. Tolliver. His activity in 
unearthing and publishing the crime had 
made a Corsican of him. Never had he 
been so seriously regarded by the citizens 
of Electra. His had been the wise sus- 
picions that had led to the discovery; 
his should be the hand to wield the 
lash. 

“Come out here, you!” he cried. 

Other urgent voices joined in. Tur- 
bulent mob-anger held them evilly. 

“Now, I take it,” said Weston, “that 
you don’t want to get into trouble about 
this. I am not averse to telling you that 
the first man who lays a hand on me, 
before I have finished what I have to 
say, will find himself without as much 
brains as the average in Electra. The 
night is chilly, and this dusty wind is 
sweeping through my house. It will make 
Mrs. Weston ill, sicker than she is now. 
You don’t want to do that; therefore I 
ask you, gentlemen, to come inside, and 
let us shut the door. The room is large 
and warm. There is place for all. Come, 
and I shall tell you the truth about this 
awful business. I have no intention of 
running; I see that would be useless.” 

Unhesitatingly the men entered the 
bright, spotless kitchen and grouped 
themselves solemnly about the room. 
Weston stood at one side, the quietest of 
amused satisfaction in his face. 

“This is as far as we will go with 
you, Weston,” said Tolliver. 

“Yes, this is as far as you will get,” 
Weston answered quietly. 
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“And now, if you’ve got anything to 
say,” Tolliver trumpeted, “say it!’ 

Weston looked from one to another of 
the hard faces thrust toward him. “I 
did not think, gentlemen, that I would 
have to make this confession,” he said, 
“but I see that Electra will not be de- 
prived of justice—or sensation. I did 
not foresee that you have among your 
townspeople the most persevering sus- 
pecter of evil, the most indefatigable 
ferreter of crime, the most inexorable 
of law-applying judges—one whose 
cleverness in detecting and fervor in 
condemning is past the compass of man’s 
mind: I have reference to Mr. Samuel 
Tolliver. But for him, friends, I would 
not stand before you thus bleakly ex- 
posed and deprived of a covering for my 
shame. 

“Tt is true that I am the father of 
two babies, a boy and a girl; and it is 
equally true that I have put them away 
from the eye of man. From the moment 
the deed was done, I have feared this 
discovery and the misunderstanding and 
punishment you would mete out to me. 
I did it because for many reasons it 
seemed the wisest thing to do. The doc- 
tor advised it, and he is familiar with 
the frequent scientific necessity of an act 
that in itself seems cruel. He said it 
would save the little ones from untold 
suffering”—Weston’s voice broke queer- 
ly—‘‘and spare their mother—a mother’s 
grief. That is my reason, gentlemen. 

“And now, since Mr. Tolliver is your 
leader and my accuser, I ask as a cul- 
prit’s privilege, one courtesy at his 
hands.” 

Stilled by Weston’s feeling tone and 
earnest manner, the crowd pressed for- 
ward breathlessly. Tolliver was inflated 
with importance. He stood close by Wes- 
ton’s side. 

“Well, what is it?” he said. 

“I ask only that it shall be left for 
you, Mr. Tolliver, to discover the proof 
of my—guilt.” 

“Well?” said Sam. 

“You will do it?” Weston insisted. 

“Which I will!” cried Sam with glori- 
ous confidence. 

“Then kindly lift the covers from 


these two compartments of the fireless 
cooker,’ Weston said, his voice softening 
tenderly and unexpectedly. 

Sam did not stop to consider; such 
was not his custom. Magnificently he 
lifted the designated covers. 

From one compartment came the 
drowsy sigh of a wee, happy baby whose 
eyes trailed uncertainly about, whose 
face was smilingly lighted at the unex- 
pected glimpse of an outer world. That 
was the Boy. In the other was a tiny 
elfin with a breath of gold over her head, 
nodding through a sweet, soft-breathing 
sleep. That was the Girl. 

The men made place, one for another, 
until the last tripping, whispering pol- 
troon of them passed on abashed, to call 
the man ahead seven kinds of crimson- 
colored fool. 

Sam Tolliver stood like a graven 
image. During the progress of the Elec- 
trodes his gaze did not waver from the 
babies. He had been proud; inevitably 
he was tripped; abominably he fell. If 
in that moment he looked ahead and saw 
unending vistas of fragmentary pride 
and tormenting badinage, if an Iron 
Maiden in the shape of a fireless cooker 
seemed to be crushing the cheer out of 
existence for time without end, if he 
called down all the curses of an unspeak- 
able black limbo on the head of the 
inventor of the thing—but why if? 
That’s what he did. 

At length he looked up at Weston, and 
before Weston’s satirical smile his soul 
shrank away naked and neuralgic. It 
was then that Sam decided to spend a 
month with his step-mother’s half-broth- 
er over at Presidio Ranch. 

“You see, boys,” said Weston, “the 
doctor didn’t have an incubator with 
him, and this was the only way we could 
save them. The Boy weighed three 
pounds and the Girl two, when they 
were born. Great invention this— isn’t 
it? Right over here, you will find the 
liquid stuff that goes with a peaceful 
celebration of this kind. Come, gentle- 
men—come. Mr. Tolliver—drink to the 
twins! Why, where is he?” 

But Sam had passed out into the 
night. 
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= closely still are the English 
S '| and American branches of dra- 
|| matic art allied that, through 
+ the spectacles vf the London 
stage in early summer, it is possible to 
gain an accurate view of some of the 
dramas which are almost certain to 
spring into immediate and intimate in- 
terest with American theatre-goers when 
our own curtains begin to rise in the 
early autumn. The number of these im- 
ported plays is decreasing steadily with 
the gradual awakening of Yankee writ- 
ers to the dramatic possibilities which 
lie in the problems of our own social, 
political and economic life. But the time 
has not arrived, nor will it ever arrive, 
when we will surrender our cosmopol- 
itan interest in the theatre. Our stage, 
if it progress, must continue to embrace 
all humanity. 
In a survey of all the London theatres 
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this summer I have found no play which 
can so confidently be expected to win 


the admiration of American audiences 
as ‘‘Milestones,” which has easily been 
the greatest success of the English dra- 
matic season. Mr. Arnold Bennett, the 
English novelist, must have originated 
its unique, almost epic story, which in 
form bears a similarity to one or two of 
his most popular narratives, and the 
name of Mr. Edward Knoblauch as his 
collaberator suggests that the successful 
author of “Kismet” was relied upon for 
the difficult task of moulding it into dra- 
matic form. “Milestones” is no less re- 
markable for its literary grace than for 
its unusual scheme. Its story spans a 
half-century and carries the fascinating 
romances of its characters throughout 
their lives. It is a striking illustration, 
with commingled elements of humor 
and pathos, of the intolerance of the 

















































older generations for the progress and 





changing point of view of the new, and 
when it is produced simultaneously in 
New York and Chicago during Septem 
ber, under the auspices of Klaw and Er- 
langer, it will be found to point a sig 
nificant moral no less than to adorn an 
interesting tale. 

When the curtain rises on the first of 
its three acts, the time is 1860, that 
quaint, by-gone, mid-Victorian age of 
crinoline and broadcloth. The founders 
of the firm of Ricad and Sibley, w 


1 


ho 
lave become rich and powerful in the 
building of wooden ships, have grown 
old and their sons have succeeded to 
the control of their great enterprises. 
With the rise of the younger generation 
comes inevitable innovation. John 
Rhead, the younger, is animated with 
the revolutionary operations of youth. 
He has perceived that the age of iron 
ships is dawning. But Samuel Sibley, 
who is to share with him the burden of 
perpetuating the industry, clings to the 
conservatism of the old firm. To him 
the notion of iron ships which float upon 
the water is preposterous. If ships of 
oak were the source of his father’s for- 
: tune, they must still be the maintenance 
of his. And so it happens that the young 
ship-builders fall out. Their feud affects 
their domestic lives as well. The engage- 
ment of Sam Sibley, the conservative, to 
Gertrude Rhead is broken, and the mar- 
; riage of John Rhead to Rose Stbley 
must be postponed until after her pa 
ent’s death. Thus does the spirit of in- 
novation demand its toll in broken 
hearts. 

\ quarter of a century has elapsed 
when the curtain lifts again. The period 
is now 1885 and the passing vears have 
wrought their changes in the characters. 

| [he crinolines of the mid-century have 
given place to the bustles and flounces 
of late-Victorian dress. The fame of 
those newly arisen geniuses of song. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, is on every tongue. 
The melodies of ‘“The Mikado” are in 
the air. 

John Rhead, the daring young revo- 
lutionary of twenty-five years before, is 
now a middle aged conservative. His 
faith in iron ships has brought its re- 
wards of wealth and power. His tenacity 
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of purpose has yielded happiness, for he 
has married Rose Sibley, whom her 
father had denied to him, and _ their 
daughter Emi/y is at the threshold of 
young womanhood. Different has been 
the life of Sam Sibley, who couldn't 
keep abreast the advancing times. As 
Rhead’s fortunes have gone steadily up- 
ward, Srbley’s have as steadily declined. 

But iron ships have seen their day 
and are about to be replaced by the new 
wonders of marine engineering—the 
ships of steel. Rhead is skeptical of the 
innovation. He has been a dullard in 
the school of experience. As his father 
once frowned upon him, the champion 
of iron ships, so does he now frown 
upon Arthur Preece, the engineer whose 
discovery of a means of reducing the 
specific gravity of metal has made prac- 
tical the new wonders of the sea, and to 
whom his daughter, Fmi/y, has given 
her heart. Like his father-in-law before 
him in his own case, he prevents their 
marriage and forces Emi/y into a life of 
unhappiness with the elderly Lord 
Monkhurst of his own choosing. And 
blindly he perseveres in his faith in iron 
ships. 

Now the curtain rises for the last 
time. The period is the present. The 
triumph of the steel ship has come. Five 
day leviathans of the sea ply between 
the New and the Old Worlds. John 
Rhead, the revolutionary of 1860, the 
conservative of 1885, is at last a fogy, 
cavilling at all that is new, despising 
the ambitions of youth, out of sympathy 
with its energy and progress. 

The old man is sitting before the fire 
with his wife, Rose, at his side. Near 
by are the golden tokens of their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. Hand in hand 
come Muriel, his granddaughter, and 
Dick Sibley, the grandson of the busi- 
ness partner of his youth. It is time for 
the third generation to mate. The young 
couple have come to ask the grandpar- 
ents’ blessing. They will go to far away 
Winnipeg to make a new career. 

Old Rhead flies in a rage. As his 
father-in-law sought to prevent his mar- 
riage, as he in turn prevented the mar- 
riage of his daughter, so does he now re- 
fuse to sanction the union of the newly 
arisen generation. But woman of the 
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present day has learned to be the mis 
tress of her own heart and to assert her 
independen e. 

“You don’t seem to understand, 
Grandfather,” explains Muriel. “I said 
we are going to be married.” 

\s they leave the room hand in hand, 
the old man’s eyes turn to the golden 
presents on the table. 

“We live to learn,” he sighs to his 
wife. 

“Ves, dear,”’ she replies. 

The newest generation has again tri 
umphed over the intolerance of the old, 
and the curtain falls for the last time. 

It is impossible to convey in cold 
type more than the barest suggestion of 
the peculiar atmosphere and interest of 
“Nlilestones.” The play, however, is a 
human document which contains in its 
three strongly contrasted, though in 
some respects similar, scenes, some of 
the most potent and far reaching lessons 
of life. Its unusual composition imposes 
severe demands upon its actors, for al 
most protean abilities are required to 
carry the characters from youth to old 
age. These demands have been met with 
great success by the original London 
cast, many of whom will appear in one 
or the other of the two productions 
destined for the American stage. As the 
salvation of the play is so largely de- 
pendent upon the skill of its interpre 
tation, it may be taken for granted that 
no effort will be spared by Klaw and 
Erlanger to meet its fuil requirements. 


HE cynicism of Sir Arthur Wing 

Pinero, which has a way of chang- 

ing with each changing season, has 

cropped up in a new direction. Before he 

became a dramatist, and long before the 

pen which he nowadays pleases to dip 

in vitriol, brought him knighthood, 

Pinero was an actor. What was more 

natural than that he should write with 

sincerity and sympathy of the profession 

whose lives he SO well knew ? So he 

created “Trelawny of the Wells” and 

there are those who can admire the scar 

ifying satire of his Paula Tanquera) 

and /ris and still regret that he has 

i turned from the ways of gentler ro 
mance. 

And now Pinero has exhausted the list 
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of sinning society heroines and returned 
to the life of the foot lights. ‘‘The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl,” which is the ; 
second most notable drama of the Lon- 
don season and will soon have its Amer- 
ican production under the direction of 
Mr.Charles Frohman, is, like “Trelawny 
of the Wells,” a glimpse behind the cur- 
tain—but with a difference. The type 
with which he deals is the show girl of 
musical comedy and the lines with which 
he sketches her burn deeply. The bitter- 
ness of his maturer plays is concentrated 
in this, his latest work. 

“The ‘Mind the Paint’ Girl” will not 
find a place among Pinero’s master- 
pieces. There is nothing very subtle or 
complex in ZLi/y Parradell, the show 
girl of the Pandora Theatre, who is its 
heroine. There is nothing of that strange 
mixture of the good and the bad, of 
strength and weakness, with which the 
dramatist has portrayed some of his 
other feminine creations. But she is not 
less minutely realized than the rest. 
When you see her as Miss Marie Lohr 
impersonates her in London, you feel 
that she is a creature you have encoun- 
tered in actual life. 

I shall not predict what will be the 
impression gaine’ of Li/y Parradell in 
America when ‘The ‘Mind the Paint’ 
Girl” is acted in the autumn, for. with 
that inexplicable judgment which Mr. 
Frohman often shows in the recasting 
of Pinero characters, he intends to ar- 
raign the role to Miss Billie Burke. 
In appearance she will fit the part to 
perfection. But as acting ability of a 
highly developed kind is also needed for 
her complete embodiment, it will be a 
miracle if Miss Burke succeeds in mak- ; 
ing her more than the shadow of her 
true self. 

In this play Pinero points his finger 
significantly at the English national in- 
cubator of the musical comedy goddess 
and beyond it at the gilded youth of the 
British aristocracy, who are its loyal 
and habitual patrons. The Pandora The- 
atre is an easily recognized synonym for 
the London Gaiety and the charmer 
whose fortunes furnish the motive of 
the story is a composite of those Gaiety 
girls whose physical allurements have 
won them coronets. It was because of its 
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close application to certain notorious 
happenings in the Gaiety’s actual history 
that the play’s first performance pro- 
voked the resentment of the London 
gallery and pit. 

Lily Parradell, with all her graces, is 
neither passionate nor emotional—neith- 
er very bad nor very good. She is just 
a shallow, pretty-faced, well meaning 
show girl, of humble origin, who has 
come to the front through the popular 
ity of a single song. The ditty is “Mind 
the Paint” and its lines aptly suggest 
the mentality of the divinity herself. 


I've a very charming dwelling 
(You know where without the tell- 
ing), 
Decorated in a style that’s rather 
quaint! 
Smart and quaint! 
When you pay my house a visit 
You may scrutinize or quiz it, 
But you mustn’t touch the paint— 
Brand new paint! 
Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 
(No matter whether Maple’s bills are 
settled or they aint); 
Once you smear it or you scratch it, 
It’s impossible to match it, 
So take care, please, of the paint 
Of the paint! 
I’m possessed of all the graces; 
Oh, a perfect d-r-r-eam my face is 
(It may owe to Art a trifle, or it 
mayn’t; h’m, it mayn’t); 
And I'll cry out for assistance 
Should you fail to keep your distance; 
Goodness gracious, mind the paint 
Mind the paint! 
Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 
A girl is not a sinner just because 
she’s not a saint! 
But my heart shall hold you dearer, 
You may come a little nearer 
If you'll only mind the paint 
Mind the paint! 


You make the acquaintance of Zi/y and 
her retinue of worshippers in the dis- 
enchantment of her home surroundings 
on her birthday. Her admirers are even 
loyal enough to tolerate her ambitious, 
vulgar old mother, and they surely are 
not lacking in numbers. Among the fa- 
miliar types who dangle at the skirts of 
the show girl is the Viscount Farn- 
combe, a shy young officer of the Guards, 
who has known her for only as many 
days as he can count on his fingers, 
though he has sat entranced at her per- 
formances for months. Another is Lione/ 
Roper, a kind of unrelated uncle to Li/y, 
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who has put her on the stage and is 
ambitious for her to make a rich mar- 
riage. Still a third in her long train, 
which also includes a German diplomat- 
ist, a few shadowy song-writers and 
others, is Captain Nicholas Jeyes. Mark 
well Captain Jeyes, for he is Pinero’s 
horrible example of the devastating 
blight of women of Lily Parradell’s 
class. For her he has resigned his com- 
mission, given up his career and is grad- 
ually nearing the bottom of the down- 
ward path. 

Lionel Roper has planned a supper and 
ball, in honor of ZLi/y’s birthday, to be 
given that night at the Pandora Theatre 
after the performance. Viscount Farn- 
combe is to be among the guests, but 
Captain Jeyes has not been invited and 
he is insanely jealous. All these details 
come out in the free and unceremonious 
proceedings of Li/y’s afternoon levee, 
during which Pinero deftly emphasizes 
the girl’s generous nature and the harm- 
less insipidity of her character. Then, in 
the second act, comes the ball, with an- 
other satirical study of types, but froma 
slightly different angle. And with it the 
play begins to take its melodramatic 
turn, for the jealous Captain Jeyes 
rather unplausibly is on hand, disguised 
as a waiter, to spy upon Li/y and the 
new titled admirer who is threatening to 
supplant him in her favor. 

The ball proceeds with the various 
humorous and diverting episodes typical 
of Bohemian life, but not until Z/y, in 
the third act, is escorted back to her 
home by her troop of devoted admirers 
does its smouldering dramatic spark 
burst into flame. Viscount Farncombe 
has come with the rest. His head has ‘ 
been completely turned by the show 
girl’s charms. It need not be described 
how he continues to linger with her a 
little longer than the others, but present- 
ly Lily and he find themselves alone 
and in simple manly words he implores 
her to become his wife. But Zi/y, “who 
doesn’t love anybody in a marrying way,” 
declines to drag him like the rest into 
her net. Her refusal is kindly, sensible 
and absolute. 

As Farncombe is about to go, the 
street door opens and Captain Jeyes 
bursts into the room. He has let him- 
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self into the house with the key which 
Lily has entrusted to him for purely 
honorable purposes. Every night for a 
year he has escorted her home from the 
Pandora. Of course, he misunderstands 
the Viscount’s presence in her house 
after the others have left. His jealous 
rage unbridles his tongue and opens the 
flood gates of an abusive denunciation. 
His unmanly, groundless insinuations 
fire the show girl to an even more ven- 
omous reply. She turns viciously upon 
him and rends him with the language of 
the low kind from which she has sprung. 
{nd the sting of her reply burns the 
deeper because she makes clear to him 
that, instead of being what he thinks, 
she has just declined the Viscount’s pro- 
posal of honorable marriage. 

Lily accepts his abashed apology and 
bids him tell the Viscount his side of the 
story—how for her sake he has thrown 
up his commission in the army, stifled 
his ambition, lost his friends among his 
own class and sunk by degrees to a bar- 
room loafer. It is the candid and pa- 


Scene from Act III of 
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Milestones.” 





thetic, if rather stilted, story of a ruined 
life, and as the Caféain finishes he turns 
to go. 

But he has succeeded at least in plac- 
ing the show girl in a new light before 
herself. She impulsively calls back the 
man she has unconsciously destroyed. 

“I’ve ruined you, icko,”’ she cries, 
“but I am not going to drag him into 
my net!” 

It is still not too late for her to make 
amends. She will marry Jeyes and at- 
tempt to atone for the havoc she has 
wrought. And when she has bidden the 
two men to be friends and thrust them 
out into the night she rushes to her 
mother crying: 

“I’m in love! I’m in love!” 

But with which? 

It needs one more act to complete the 
story. Captain Jeyes, when he returns 
next day, has had time to think the mat- 
ter over. He is resolved not to accept 
Lily Parradell’s sacrifice. He declines 
to crowd out the man he knows the show 
girl loves. He will clear the Viscount’s 

















path by going to Rhodesia to begin life 
anew. 

So the aristocracy wins the show girl, 
as often has happened in romances that 
begin at the Gaiety ‘Theatre, which 
Pinero calls the Pandora. Embarrass- 
ments will probably follow but, then, 
there may be compensations. As Lionel 
Roper bluntly puts it, “the aristocracy, 
with neither chins nor foreheads, ought 
to be thankful that strong, healthy 
people of our class marry into their 
ranks,” 

The bitter vein of “The ‘Mirid the 
Paint’ Girl” may affect its popularity 
with its coming American audiences, 
but they will perceive the sound truths 
which lie at its root. The London locale 
of the story might as well be our own 
Bohemia, though with us coronets are 
net pawns in the game. There will be 
little difficulty, barring Miss Burke’s 
threatened unfitness for the leading role, 
to secure a competent representation of 
the play by an American cast. Others of 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s plays have 
offered much greater difficulties which 
Mr. Frohman has successfully overcome. 


ONDON has its Dramatic Censor to 

thank for the ill-chosen title of 
“The Five Frankforters.”” The name 
gives a wholly misleading impression of 
what is an unusually quaint, idyllic and 
sweetly romantic comedy that is sure to 
send audiences away in a glow of satis- 
faction, even though it may never quite 
succeed in stirring them deeply. The 
original version by Mr. Carl Rdssler, 
which has already had a year of much 
success in Germany, was called “The 
House of Rothschild,” and this title 
should be restored when presently the 
highly creditable English adaptation by 
Captain Basil Hood is brought to Amer- 
ica with its excellent London cast by 
the Shuberts. 

Amazingly personal is this freshly 
written, novel and entertaining play, 
which deals—but in a way against which 
no offense can possibly be taken—with 
the rise from humble beginnings of 
the world-famous European house of 
Jewish bankers. The founders of the 
family are five brothers, and when the 
play opens in a quaint scene of Frank- 


fort in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, each brother is at the 
head of a branch in the great financial 
centers of Europe. All are neatly char- 
acterized and humorously but gently sat- 
irized. ‘They are represented as shrewd, 
far-sighted, but honorable men, hard at 
driving a bargain, but generous accord- 
ing to the standards of their race. 
Strongly emphasized is their Jewish love 
of family and devotion to their mother 
who, though her sons are already rich, 
is content to live in the modest cottage 
in Jew Lane in which she reared them. 

In their family loyalty, the Roths- 
childs find their greatest strength. It is 
their custom, where a question of great 
importance is to be settled, to journey 
from their posts and meet for discussion 
at their mother’s house. And it is indeed 
an important matter which in the play 
has brought them—JAZichael, Joseph. 
Samuel, and Ernest and their nephew, 
“Little David,’—back from London, 
Paris, Naples and Vienna to the modest 
maternal roof. Prince Gustavus, the 
reigning Duke of Taunus, is in financial 
straits and has applied to the Frank- 
forters for a great loan. But behind it 
lies a still greater consideration and it 
is this which becomes the romantic mo- 
tive of the play. 

The Rothschilds have begun to feel 
the spur of social ambition. In fact, on 
the very day of their meeting, the Em- 
peror of Austria has granted the patents 
which make all of them barons and 
their gentle, old-fashioned little mother 
a baroness. Samuel, who lives in Vienna, 
is accompanied by his charming and ac- 
complished daughter, Rachel, and he 
imparts to the brothers that he means to 
marry her to the young Duke as a con- 
dition of the loan. 

The others balk at the idea of thus 
confusing a business with a personal 
consideration. When, indeed, has a 
Rothschild married out of the Jewish 
race? But Samuel, despite the warning 
of his mother, carries his point, and the 
most amusing scene in the comedy fol- 
lows when the four brothers and their 
nephew, in their picturesque dress and 
resplendent with their new decorations, 
present themselves at the Duke’s castle 
to make known the conditions. The Duke 
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is a little staggered but he is gracious. 
When he has met Rache/ he is even 
pleased, though, to the bankers’ discom 
fiture, his companions at the court in- 
dulge in humorous sarcasms at their ex- 
pense. 

In another charmingly written scene 
the Duke comes to the cottage in Jew 
lane to accept the brothers’ proposal 
and offer his hand to Rachel. It leads to 
the most touching passage in the play, 
when the Baroness Rothschild takes the 
Duke aside and, waiving all formality, 
talks to him directly out of her mother’s 
heart. She begs him to consider the 
price of the bargain he is about to make. 
he marriage, she protests, will bring 
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only unhappiness to Rache/ and to him. 

But if she is too late to prevent his 
proposal, there is still to be a way out 
for Rachel. She and her handsome 
cousin, “Little David,’ are in love and 
she has already that day promised to 
become his wife. So when the Duke 
graciously proposes, she tactfully de- 
clines his offer. Great is the surprise and 
consternation of the brothers when they 
find that Rachel has flouted a roval 
suitor, but greater is their satisfaction 
when they learn that their family is to 









be more closely knitted together even 
than before. And it is the gentle, loving 
mother who finds the greatest happiness 
of all in the denouement. 

The marriage of Rachel and David 
is the only fact in the history of the 
early Rothschilds of which the play 
makes use. The rest is purely fiction and 
it is pretty fiction which fits well into 
this humorous study of slightly eccen- 
tric types. Caricature does not enter in- 
to the play at any point. In fact, so 
delicate is the writing, that the slightest. 
touch of caricature would instantly ruin 
the work. 

The acting of the London company 
is almost ideal and it will be to the 




















in ‘The Five Frankforters,’ 





play’s great advantage if the Shuberts 
persevere in their present intention and 
bring the original company to the 
United States. Among its members is 
Mr. Louis Calvert, who appeared in 
many of the productions at the New 
Theatre. He is Michael, the eldest of 
the brothers, and he gives a characteriza- 
tion that is notable for its humor and 
charm. Mr. Henry Ainley, also known 
in America, appears as “Little David.” 
[he other brothers are impersonated by 
Mr. C. W. Somerset, Mr. C. M. Lowne 
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Henrietta Wilson as Fran Naomi, = Ss in Act III of 











Gladys Guy as Rachel, “The Five Frankforters”’ 

































































and Mr Clarence Blakiston, all talented 
actors. But best of all is Miss Henrietta 
Watson, who plays the mother with a 
blend of dignity and gentleness, and 
with a sentimental sweetness which car- 
ries that delicately realized character 
straight to the heart. 


“THE 


nard Shaw squares 
his critics and incidentally indulges in 
his favorite posture of grinding his axe 
at the expense of the English people, 
“Fanny's First Play,” has already run 
four hundred and fifty nights in Lon 
don, which, all things considered, is a 
phenomenal record. Nevertheless I ven 
ture the prediction that no such popular- 
itv awaits it in the United States, where 
it will presently be produced. Though 
undeniably clever in its author’s familiar 
whimsical and satirical vein, it amounts 
to nothing more than a long-drawn-out 
conversation which, to one out of touch 


h Mr. George Ber- 


his accounts with 


play in whi 


with its witty sarcasms, soon grows tedi- 
ous. The nimbleness of its dialogue does 
not compensate for its lack of substance 
and it continually harps on matters with 
which we are not at all concerned. 

For instance, Manny O’Dawda, whose 
first anonymous dramatic effusion is 
placed at the tender mercies of profes- 
sional dramatic critics, is a product of 
the new co-educational system at Cam- 
bridge University. This break in English 
college traditions is irresistably amusing 
to London audiences, but it can mean 
little to us. The introduction, which 
leads up to the play itself, is largely de- 
voted to a discussion of Cambridge’s 
educational innovations, with occasional 
interludes on the subject of English 
dress and manners and various other 
hobbies, and then comes the real play. 

At first Fanny’s play seems to be a 
bit of arrant nonsense. In its first act 
you gather that the son in a respectable 
English middle-class family has been 
arrested and sent to the work house for 
assaulting the police. The succeeding 
act is almost a duplicate, except it is 
now the daughter of a prudish and sanc 
timonious pair who has been given a 
jail sentence for attacking the constab 
ulary. But gradually you perceive that 
all the characters are meant to be thinly 





veiled types of conventional melodrama. 
lhere are the usual examples of middle- 
class respectability represented in J/r. 
and Mrs. Gilbey, their son, Bobby, 
whose fall from grace is due to a siren, 
the amiable hypocrites typified in Mr. 
and J/rs. Knox and their fallen daugh- 
ter, Margaret, for whose undoing the 
conventional villain, by English stage 
precedent a Frenchman, is responsible. 
There is also a butler, who is the dis- 
guised younger brother of a duke and he 
is made the pretext of a long and not 
very funny discussion of the servant 
problem. 

After two hours of intermittently 
scintillant nonsense the epilogue is 
reached and the four critics are brought 
back to pass their opinions on Fanny’s 
play. Presumably they are satirical of 
prominent present-day writers for the 
English press. Their views, of course, 
do not agree. One decides that the play 
is by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero and, if 
so, it must be a good play. Another sus- 
pects Granville Barker as the author. A 
third ascribes it to Henry Arthur Jones. 
And so on. But on one important point 
all are in accord. It is that a work of 
such depth, significance and intuition of 
human nature could not possibly have 
been created by George Bernard’ Shaw, 
who writes only frothy and cynical rub- 
bish. 

lhere will be no need to transport a 
company of English actors to America 
in order that justice may be done to 
“Fanny’s First Play.” In fact, it does 
not require acting in the accepted sense 
of the term. It is not much more than 
a conversation in play form, with char- 
acters not clearly defined and with Mr. 
Shaw himself always visible behind their 
masks. In fact, ‘““Fanny’s First Play” is 
less a play than almost any other of the 
Shaw effusions, though it is not less 
witty than some of the rest. Except to 
those who see profundity in its Irish au- 
thor’s insincerities it is apt to prove more 
irritating than diverting. 


HEN The Little Theatre in New 
York returns to its activities in the 
fall one of the first productions on its 
list will be the very serious drama by 
Mr. K. G. Sowerby, entitled “Ruther- 
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ford and Son,” which has earned re 
spect, rather than achieved success, at 
London's Vaudeville ‘Theatre. What 
would be almost sure to be its fate, were 
it intended for general play goers, is not 
very difhcult to predict. But The Little 
Iheatre is committed to a policy of pre 
senting unusual plays for special audi 
ences and of the latter there may be a 
sufficient number to fulfill the expecta 
tions of Mr. Winthrop Ames, who does 
not intend to confine his productions to 
his New York house but will send them 
on a tour if they will develop the kind 
of success for which he strives. 

“Rutherford and Son” is rather an 
extreme example of the thesis play. Its 
characters are vital and its battles of 
wills is fierce, but you cannot escape 
the impression that it is intended less 
to picture life than to enforce an ab 
stract moral lesson. To the _ biblical 
Commandment, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” it adds the not less im- 
portant injunction, ‘Fathers and moth 
ers, honor thy children, lest your days 
on earth may be in vain.” 

John Rutherford is a stern, hard par- 
ent. His powerful will over rides every- 
thing that opposes it and in the end 
brings unhappiness down upon his gray 
hairs. He is a family tyrant. One son 
has gone into the church, a manifesta 
tion of masculine weakness for which 
the old man despises him. His daughter, 
Janet, kept a prisoner at home, forms a 
secret attachment for one of his work- 
men and she is driven from his door. 

There is a third son, John, who is 
employed in his father’s iron works. He 
has married beneath his class, but, be 
ing dependent, has been forced to bring 
his wife home to a menial life beneath 





his father’s roof. John accidentally 
stumbles upon a formula for making 
white metal. The discovery means the 
rehabilitation of Rutherford and Son’s 
crumbling business. But the boy, who 
recognizes no such thing as filial obli- 
gation or respect, selfishly desires to 
patent the process and reap its benefits. 

Thereupon old Rutherford influences 
his foreman to steal the recipe under the 
pretext that by so doing he will be 
acting to the future advantage of the 
son’s infant child. And having obtained 
the coveted prize the old man promptly 
discharges his faithful workman because 
his love for Janet has been found out. 

The result is that the angered son 
robs his father’s strong box, deserts his 
wife and child, and disappears. Left 
alone with the daughter-in-law he de- 
spises, the old man at last meets his 
match. She realizes his need of her and 
drives a hard bargain. She will remain 
his slave for ten years. Her compensa- 
tion at the end of that time shall be that 
old Rutherford sign over his entire 
wealth to his grandchild. The hard old 
man assents. Just then a child’s cry 
sounds from the adjoining room. O/d 
Rutherford’s face lights up for the first 
time. He has learned his lesson at last. 

The bitterness of “Rutherford and 
Son” is somewhat counteracted by the 
excellent acting of the London company. 
The most admirable of the individual 
performances is by Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, who impersonates the im- 
placable father. But the play itself is 
in a minor key which, before its end is 
reached, swells into doleful dirge. It is 
doubtful if its obvious moral is worth 
the depressing effect it produces upon its 
audiences. 











